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PREFACE 

TiiK  C'ainpiiigns  in  Afiicii  liavc  an  iiittTcsl  of  tlitir  own. 
Tiny  prcst-nt  asptcts  of  I  lie  (iriat  War  a^sociattd  with 
vari'id,  and  oftin  stianRc,  advTntnrc.  And  as  illustra- 
tions of  military  resource  and  skill  tliey  well  repay  study. 

In  order  that  they  may  be  the  better  understood,  h 
sueeinct  aecoimt  has  been  f!;iven  ol'  (Jerman  colonial 
poliev  and  dealings.  Some  oi'  the  facts  may  appear 
incredible.  There  is,  however,  not  one  that  is  not  based 
upon  well-tested  prool".  (Jerman  rule  in  Airica  por- 
tended a  revival  ol"  chattel  slavery  upon  a  great  scale, 
and  had  tiie  contemplated  (lerman  Empire  in  Africa 
been  established,  the  desolating  social  phenomenon  of 
chattel  slavery  could  not  have  been  conhned  to  the 
so-called  '"Dark  Continent."  Happily,  in  the  cam- 
paigns in  Africa  the  evil  was  rooted  up.  The  effect  of 
these  campaigns  on  the  world's  future  will  be  deep. 

Both  the  causes  of  military  operations  and  the  char- 
acter of  the  terrain  over  which  they  take  place  have  to 
be  presented  clearly  to  the  reader's  mind  before  they 
can  be  followed  with  ease.  Often  military  events  have 
been  dealt  with  as  a  kind  of  poetic  history,  or  in  the 
dry  technical  manner  which,  save  to  those  with  expert 
knowledge,  is  repellent.  There  is  no  reason  why  they 
should  not  be  narrated  at  once  truthfully  and  lucidly. 
That  attempt,  at  any  rate,  has  here  been  made.  Finally, 
the  relations  of  these  campaigns  to  each  other  and  to 
the  Great  War  as  a  whole  have  been  touched  upon  as 
far  as  necessary. 

London,  May,  1919.  E.  D. 
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BRITISH  CAMPAIGNS  IN  AFRICA 
AND     IHl':    PACIFIC 

(IIAPTK!}    I 

TIIK^Cr.UMANS    IN    SOI  Tll-WEST    AIlilCA 

(iorinan  (Icvlartitioin  on  Coloiiiul  policy — The  Borliii  Congo  Conference, 
and  the  Hiussels  Anti-Slavery  Conferenee,  l«!)i( — Annexation  ol 
tSouth-vvo>it  Africii — An;;i  and  natural  features  of  the  colony — Itn 
native  races — The  Hottenloti— I'lu:  Horeros— Their  pastoral 
civilisation — The  Ovanihos— Origin  of  German  interest  in  South- 
west Africa — The  Khenisli  Mis-iions  Society's  pionecrs^Missionary 
traders — The  Hottcntot-Herero  War— British  Otiicial  Incpiiry— 
I'etition  of  tlie  Hereros  for  British  l'rotectorat(> — British  Coin- 
iiiissicjner's  recominendalion  -  Reason  for  its  refusal  by  the  Homo 
Government — Wallish  Bay — ( ierman  Commercial  projt"cts— Luder- 
itz  as  prospector — Ui-rman  annexation  of  Angra  I'oqucna — Xcjioti- 
ations  with  native  chiefs— Jonlaan'.s  Boer  Kepublic— Gemuin 
measures  against  it— Attempts  to  drive  out  British  traders  — 
Koherl  J.ewis  -tierman  administration  expelled  from  Damaraland 
—German  (Jovernmcnt  and  tlic  demand  for  armed  intervention — 
Native  attitude  in  18'J() — The  real  lines  of  (Icrman  policy— Increase 
of  tiermun  garrison— Provocation  of  natives— The  massacre  at 
Hornkran^z— German  Land  Settlement  Syndicate— Confiscation 
ol  Herero  cattle — The  tiernuin  ere  lit  system — (U'nnaii  ''ourts  of 
Justice — Spohation  of  the  natives— Fear  of  Hotlentot-Hr  lero 
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of  the  Hottentot  War — Jacob  Marengo — The  Herero  Rebellion — 
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dilticiillies  in  Hottentot  campaign— Heroic  end  of  Hendrik  Whit- 
booi— \  on  Trotha  recalled— Hxtermirmtion  policy  given  up — 
Miserable  state  of  the  country. 

Immkkskd  up  to  that  time  in  schemes  of  agf>randisc- 
ment  on  the  continent  ol'  Europe,  or  in  Turkey  in  Asia, 
the  rulers  ol"  the  Gernian  Empire  did  not  oj)enly  enter 
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flic  field  of  <(iluniai  iiiuh  rtakinjjs  imlil  the  year  188.11. 
Tluir  depart  lire  was  marked  i)y  flie  IJerlin  Conpo 
I'onl'eriiice.  In  X(,veiiil)(  r.  I88|.,"()ii  Hie  invitation  of 
Prince  Hisinarek.  r(  pn  setitat  i\(w  of  flie  Knropean 
rowers  met  at  Herlin  to  consider  more  csj)ccially  tlie 
future  of  Africa  and  the  welfare  of  its  native  races. 
The  diplomatists  were  in  session  nntil  Fe!)rnarv,  188.5. 
I3esides  dcaiinj,'  with  c(  rtaiii  boundaries,  such  us  those 
ol  the  French  [lossessions  on  the  Lower  C'on<ro,  until 
then  not  detinitdy  dilinnt((l.  and  the  claims  oflieloiuin 
over  the  t'onco  hinttrland.  they  s(jiemnlv  resolve  (Tl  hat 
it  was  the  "  sacn  d  duty  "'  of  the  represented  Powers  to 
preserve  tlie  native  races  of  Africa;  wateh  over  their 
interests;  and  cultivate  their  material  and  moral 
advancement.  To  that  resolution,  of  course,  the  (iov- 
crnment  of  tJie  (ierman  Kmi)irc  was  a  sul)scriljin<f 
party.  " 

Five  years  later— in  .July.  1800-  there  took  place  at 
Brussels  a  European  Anti-Slavery  Conference,  and  at 
tliat  Conference,  in  which  CJerman  (lij)lomacv  had  an 
active  part,  the  "•  emphatic  desire  of  the  conferrinir 
Powers  to  protect  the  native  races  of  Africa  from  slavery 
and  oppression."  was  repistend  with  like  solcnuiitv. 
Because  these  were  the  declared  lines  of  German  colonial 
policy,  and  the  declai'ations  were  presumably  accepted 
by  the  British  (iovernment  on  their  face  value,  the 
acrreement  was  arrived  at  which  in  1890  enabled  the 
Government  at  Berlin,  without  further  overt  protest 
or  opposition,  to  annex  the  territories  afterwards 
known  as  German  South-west  Africa  and  German  East 
Africa. 

Then  opened,  notwithstandirifr  the  German  Govern- 
ment's solcnm  professions,  probablv  the  blackest  in  all 
the  black  paires  of  human  cruelly. 

As  elefiueel  by  the  Anfrlo-Geinian  Agreement,  German 
South-west  Africa  ce)mpriseel  that  pait  e)f  the  South 
African  plateau  lyintr  te)  the  west  anel  north-west  of  the 
Kalahari  elesert.  Including  322.450  square  miles  of 
territe)ry  ;  e'xteneiintr  |Ve)m  the'  Orange  Biver  in  the  south 
to  the  Kunenc  River  in  the  ne)rth,  900  miles,  and  at  its 
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liK.adrst  part  ")()()  iiiiirs  irotu  the  mast  inland,'  this  vast 
nj^ion,  more  tliaii  two  and  a  liaif  times  as  lar^'e  as  the 
I'nitid  Kin{,'d(«iii.  is  marked  out  hy  its  fjeofrrapliieal 
leatures  into  tliree  areas.  'Ihc  soutlit  rn  traet.  (Jreat 
.Namacinaland,  is  a  lii<>liland  e(iiintr>-,  <-rossed  hv  parallel 
raiiires  ol  mountains  in  lie  ij,dit  Ironi  4,000  to  ,s".000  i'eet. 
the  enlminatinj,'  summit,  .Mount  Omatako,  8,800  feet 
above  sea-level.  Uetwciri  the  ranges  lie  fertile  valleys. 
The  ('(iitral  area,  Damaraland.  is,  save  on  the  west,'  u 
<,M-eat,  rolHnj,'  plain,  ailordinj,'  exeellent  pasture.  To  the 
north,  and  divided  Irom  Damaraland  hy  a  drv  helt,  is 
Ovamlioland,  a  snh-tropieal  eoimtry  of  roiuukd"  hills  and 
wide  produetive  hollows.  Not  the" least  notable  feature, 
however,  of  Setuth-west  Afriea  is  the  ze)ne-  Ivinp  betwe-en 
the  ee)ast  anel  the  interior  plateaux,  anel  marked  e)ff  fremi 
the'  latter  alike  by  the^ir  boundary  meiuntains  anel  by 
its  e)wn  lower  level.  On  an  ave'ra<,u'  seii>ie  seventy  miles 
in  l)readlh,  this  ee)astal  zone-  is  a  waterless  anel  fe)rl)ieleling 
elesoiation  e)f  ste)ne.  sanel,  anel  serub.  Anel  the  {)ee'uliaritv 
of  the  e'e)ast,  as  a  whole,  is  the  laek  e)f  natural  liarbexirs". 
In  all  the  900  miles  there  arc  but  two  breaks  in  its  dan- 
•^erous  inhe)spi':ality— AValfish  liav,  where  a  sheltereel 
anehoraffe  is  affe)releel  by  a  sanelbar  ;  anel  the  inelent 
nameel  by  the-  l'e)rtu<,'uese-  .Vn^jra  I'equena. 

Witii  the-  Kalahari  ele-scrt  em  one  side-  eif  them,  anel  the 
anel  ce)astal  traet  e.n  the  e)ther,  the  inhabitants  e)f  Senith- 
west  Africa  were  ame)n(T  the  last  to  ee)me  into  ce)ntact 
with  Eure)peans.  Apart  fre)m  the  tribelets  of  liushmen 
thinly  elisperseel  e)ver  the  ce)astal  ele  sert,  and  gaining  a 
scanty  living  by  the  chase,  the  natives  were  elivielcel  inte) 
three  natie>nal  gre)ups.  (Jreat  Namaepialanel  was  the 
homo  of  the  Ile)ttente)ts.  ("onsielereel  bv  ethne)le)gists  one 
of  he  me)st  peculiar  e)f  .Vfriean  pee)ples,  feir  their  traits 
are  me)re  i\Iongoli;?n  than  Negre),  these  me)untaincers— 
warriors,  hunters,  anel  iierelsmen— were  separatee!  into 
some  twe'lve  inelependent  tril)es,  or  cantons.  The-ir 
natural  bravery  was  extreme.  The)ugh  small  of  stature, 
the>-  were  active  anel  very  barely,  not  wanting  in  intelli- 

'  Tiiis  was  oxcliisivr  of  the  Capiivi  orul.ive  added  Iftt.r,  mid  carrvinK 
(.iTiii.m  .Sf.iah  woa  Nfrk'u  inland  to  t he  Ziiuihosi.  ' 
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piMicc.  and  tiuiowcd  with  iiciitc  siylit  and  hearing. 
J*r()l)al»ly  at  ont-  titnc  tlit  v  inhabited  tlic  whole  of  th<' 
south-west  African  plati  ail  soul  li  of  Ovanilxiland.  Since, 
however,  they  only  tnimlx  red  al)ont  'JO. ()()()  all  told,  this 
occupation  of  a  count  ry  iarf^'er  t  han  t  he  Spanisli  pcninsuhv 
nuist  have  heen  very  scattered.  Hence  when,  about 
two  centuries  ayo.  the  Ilereros,  a  pio{)Ie  of  the  Bantu 
race,  niij,'ratinj,'  wifii  their  Hocks  and  herds  across  tlic 
continent  in  search  of  fresh  pasturage,  came  upon  Damara- 
hmd.  the  feeble  numbers  of  the  Hottentots  enabled  the 
immi^'rants  to  settle  in  that  country.  From  the  plain 
the  Hottentots  were  driven  into  the  mountains,  south 
and  north-west.  Tiiis  movemint  ma(ic  the  two  peoples 
hostile,  and  the  hostility  bccau'c  traditional.  The 
lilting  of  Hcrero  cattle  was  one  of  the  most  esteemed  of 
Hottentot  activities. 

Of  a  people  in  the  pastoral  sta{,'c  of  civilisation  the 
Hercros  offered  an  unusually  interestiujj  example. 
They  were  j:  group  of  clans  under  a  paramount  chief, 
each  clan  holding;  its  allotted  j)astura<i;e  as  the  common 
property.  Their  herds  and  their  flocks  of  sheep  and 
goats,  providing  them  with  milk,  meat,  and  clothing, 
were  alike  the  basis  of  wealth,  and  of  their  customs 
regarding  tribal  rights,  marriage,  and  inheritance,  for 
as  in  all  societies  the  customs  were  designed  to  safeguard 
the  stand;ird  of  life.  Skill  as  a  h' 'dsman,  or  shepherd, 
was  held  the  most  valuable  accomplishment.  Bound 
up  with  all  tluir  experiences  of  well-being,  their  cattle 
were  the  objects  of  their  veneration,  and  the  increase  of 
their  herds  their  utiuost  care.  The  heaven  of  the  Herero 
w.as  a  heaven  of  shepherds.  As  the  country  into  which 
they  had  inuuigrated  was  among  the  most  favoured  spots 
in  the  whole  continent  of  .Africa  for  a  jjastoral  life,  its 
climate  temperate  and  healthy,  they  had  thrived,  and  it 
is  estimated  that  at  the  date  of  the  German  annexation 
the  Hercros  possessed  1.50,000  head  of  horned  stock 
besides  their  flocks.  Like  other  peoples  of  the  Bantu 
race,  they  were  tall  and  of  tin-,'  physique,  but  they  had 
two  traits  whieli  marked  them  off.  Unattacked  they 
were  peaceabU'.  though  naturally  by  no  means  unwarlike, 
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aiul  tli(  ir  usnpf's  disclosed  a  lii^h  rrspcrt  for  tlu-ir  wonicn- 
kiiid.  Till'  llinro  wife  was  ii(»t  frcat.d  as  a  cliattcl. 
Till-  H<  riro,  too,  liad  a  very  defined  notion  of  honour. 


disti?iyinslini^'    ni 


eoi 
was 


ar    hetwccii    c'onil)atants    and    non- 


nhatants.  and  one  of  the  tril)al  sayinys  was  that  hv 
not  a  l)arl»arian.      I{tlii;l)le  eoinpntations  j)nt  their 
iinnilKT  at    XO.OOO. 

The    most    powerful.    ho\V(  \'er,    of   the    three    native 
i,'r(tups  were  the  Ovainhos.      In  point  of  eivilis;^'   -   '' 
liad  reaehe<i  the  sla^'f  of  aL'rieuitin-e    and  liad 
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Ived 


leudal  system.  With  the  natives  to  flie  south  their 
relations  s(  em  only  to  have  been  slijjht  and  casual,  a 
fact  sullieiently  accounted  for  by  the  interveniuf^  belt 
of  arid  territory.  Whatever  the  cause,  the  ()\an\b<>s 
renuiined  the  most  isolated  of  African  nations,  and  this 
aiii)arently  on  theii-  part  was  a  settled  [jolicy.     They  were 


not  ncfiroes. 


The  characteristics  of  flic  Ovambos  were 
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of  strani,'crs,  and  not  least  of  Kuroj 
disinclination  to  adopt  Kuropeaii  usafies.  except  as 
rcfiards  arms  and  anuuunition.  of  whii'h,  whenever  the 
chance  oifered,  they  were  steady  purchasers.  They 
were  presumed,  thouj.  h  the  fi<Ture  is  no  more  than  a  "fucss, 
to  number  I.'jO.OOO  and  were  able  therefore  to  muster 
somi  .'«).()00  fijihtinff  men,  and  it  was  always  uncertain  to 
what  extent  they  mi<,'ht  pro  e  to  be  armed  with  weapons 
of  precision,  the  value  of  h  they  keenly  appreciated. 

The  association  of  (Ici  ins  with  South-west  Africa 
bc<ran  iliroufrh  the  Uhenisn  Missions  Society  of  Berlin, 
and  the  work  of  its  a^'cnts  amony  the  Hottentots. 
Of  that  work  the  pioneer  was  a  (icrman  missionary  named 
von  Schcmelen.  Sent  into  Great  Namn'ualand  from 
Capetown  in  1814  by  a  British  society,  h.  opened  up  a 
correspondence  with  compatriots  in  Berlin.  The  result 
was  tliat  about  the  year  1840  the  Hhenish  Missions  Society 
formally  took  (rrcat  Namacjualand  within  its  field  of 
activity.  Conversion  of  the  natives,  however,  made  slow 
progress.  For  its  outcome  in  converts  flic  mission  was 
expensive.     This  lack  of  satisfactory  consequences  was 
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put  down  to  tlif  Colonial  cattle  traders  I'roni  across  the 
Oranye  Itivcr.  and  flieir  iniporfat  ions  of  amis  and 
liquors.  To  eounferaet  flie  inlhience  and  at  the  same 
time  to  lessen  txpenses.  it  was  decided  to  turn  every 
(Jerman  mission  station  info  a  tr.idintr  post,  and  the 
scheme  from  the  financial  point  of  view  answered  s.) 
well  that  fradinj,'  activity  soon  Ixcanu  the  more  inif)or- 
tant.  The  next  step  was.  in  INTO,  tin-  flotation  at  Berlin 
of  u  limited  lial)ilify  company  to  develop  Cerman  trade 
in  (Jrcat  Naniacpiaiiind  and  Dauiaraland.  Kach  mission- 
ary was  to  receive  one-lialf  flie  tradinjj  profits  of  his 
p<>st. 

From  IHCI.  to  IHTO  there  was  a  Ilottcntot-II*  rero 
war.  Headed  hy  the  most  powerful  of  fhdu,  the  Wliil- 
hoois.  the  Mofttnfof  trilxs  had  joined  tojTcther  and 
subjected  tlie  Ilereros  to  trihutc,  hut  the  latter,  advised 
hy  two  Knjrlish  traders  named  (Jrctn  and  Ilayhittel. 
had  sipnally  defeated  the  Hottentot  confedcratilm  and 
thrown  off  the  y(»kc.  Scemiiifrlv  in  this  struyf^de  German 
sympathy  was  with  the  Hottentots.  The  Hercros 
looked  to  British  protection. 

Trade  jeal  iisies  now  hejrim  to  enter  into  the  matter, 
and  the  elfcet  of  represeiifations  from  the  Cape  (Jovcrn- 
ment  was  that  in  lS7(i  a  British  Commissioner,  Mr.  W.  C. 
I'al<,'ravc.  was  sent  out  to  in(]uire  and  report.  In  an 
mtervicw  with  the  paramount  chief  and  sub-chiefs  of  the 
Hercros.  Mr.  Pal^ravc  was  handed  a  petition  si<jned  by 
fifty-eijrht  chiefs  and  lieadni'  ii  askiny  that  Daniaralanil 
nn^ht  be  placed  under  Hritish  autlioritv.  The  imtnediate 
motive  was,  no  doubt,  desire  for  trancpiillitv,  for  the  war 
with  the  Hottentots  had  then  just  ended".  Pal^rave's 
recommendation,  <ndorsed  bv  the  Hif,-h  Commissioner  at 
Capetown,  was  that  the  whole  coast  line  of  South-west 
Africa  should  I)c  annexed.  The  British  C.overnment 
at  home,  however,  declined  to  tahc  that  course,  and  the 
reason  was  beyond  (juestion  the  Cernian  footing  already 
established  in  the  country.  After  a  delay  of  two  years 
the  British  (;ovcrnment  compromised  bv  the  annexation, 
in  187H.  of  \Val(ish  Bay.  considerini:,  it  "would  seem,  that 
by  taking  possession  of  the  best  harbour  on  the  coast 
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III,-  Iiiiilcrl.iinl  would  l)r  r<ii.lcrc(l  valueless  to  any  other 
Kuro|i(iiu  I'ower. 

lli.it  (lermau  projects  were  not  thus  to  l)i'  tliwartcti.      A 
seheini-  was  set  oil  fool  lor  eiilaryiuL,'  the  orii;inal  hinited 
ji.ihility   eoiupauv   into  a   nuieh   more   auil)itious  affair, 
iuid  ill   IMS".'  the  proiuoters  sent   out    Adolplu'  Lii(Krit/, 
j'l  HrcMien  nierehaiit,  who  landed  at  Ani^ra  I'efiurna.  ami 
he^an  1"  lnnk   into  eoniniereial   pos-,il)ilil  ies.     That    tin- 
(liTinan  (;ovirninent   was  hehind  this  seheine  was  evi- 
drneed  in  ISSl  by  tlu  arrival  al  Au'^Ma  l\(|Uenaora  Iiody 
ol"(;erniau  seieiit ilie  and  coiiuMi  reial  i)rospeetors,  eharj:i<i 
to  in(|UU(    Hito  mint  r  d  and  a^'ricultiiral  resourees.     The 
1.  suit  was  the  anntxalion  forthwith  of  the  port  of  An;.'ra 
!'((|uena,   renaiudl    laid,  ril /hueiit.   and   suiim     1, (»(»(».(»()() 
and  nior"  acres  of  territory  said  to  have  iucn  hon^dit 
from  the  Hottentots.     A  kind  of  C'haiier.d  (  ■ 'inpany  was 
now  set  up  under  the  administration  of  a  Dr.  (Joering  as 
Covernment-eontroller.      It     is     worth    notini,'    that     on 
hearing;  of  these  events  the  llereros  onci'  more,  and  in  that 
same  yearl88t,  petitioned  to  have  tlu  ir  country  taken 
under"Hritish  protection.     Tor  a  second  time,  however, 
the  jxtition  was  ri'f.ised  l>y  tlu'  British  Colonial  Olliee. 

From  the  neiiihi)onrhood  (»f  An«;ra  I'ecpiena  (ioerinj,' 
lost  no  time  in  pushinj,'  the  limits  of  tiie  Trotectorato 
northwards,  (luided  and  introdneed  to  the  native  chiefs 
l)v  a  missionary,  Carl  Huttner,  he  promised  them,  in 
return  for  tradinti  facilities,  the  protection  of  the  (Jerman 
Government.  Wliere  an  agreement  of  that  kind  was 
(  ntered  into  the  country  was  presumed  to  have  become 
(Jerman. 

And  now  occurred  an  <  pisodc  which  threatened  to  prove 
awkward.  William  Jordaan,  a  Boer,  had  with  a  company 
t)f  associates  trekked  to  Grootfontein  in  the  belt  of 
country  between  Daniaraland  and  O  amboland.  and  in 
Ihat  until  then  unclaimed  district  had  set  up  what  he 
(•idled  the  Republic  of  Upingtonia.  From  neighbour- 
ing chiefs  Jordaan  had  obtained  a  concession  of  the 
territory  and  of  its  mineral  rights.  One  o(  his  concerns 
WIS  to  keep  on  good  terms  with  the  Ovambos.  In 
lt<S<>  he  was  on  a  visit  to  Ovamboland.     He  was  there 
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assassinated.  Tlio  allegation,  a  German  story,  is  that  ho 
Av.is  murdered  at  tlie  institration  of  a  Ilerero  chief,  but 
it  is,  if  a  eoineidence,  peculiar  tliat  after  his  •''  removal  " 
his  followers  were  forthwith  infcMmed  by  Gocring  that 
their  Republic  eould  not  be  tolerated  on  (ierman  terri- 
tory.    Their  settlement  w.;;-  broken  up. 

As  understood  l)y  the  native  chiefs  the  palavers  with 
(ioering  wer<'  of  a  purely  friendly  character,  but  as  inter- 
preted   by   (HH'riniT   and   his    underlings   they   gave   an 
implied    authority   to   exclude   from   South-west   Africa 
every  white  not  of  (ierman  nationality.     Since  the  trade 
between  the  natives  and  Cape  Colony  was  much  larger 
than  that  carried  on  with  the  Germans  through  their 
7iiissions.  the  attempts  at  exclusion  led  to  friction.     At 
the  instance  of  the  Colonial  traders  the  Government  of 
Cr.pe  Colony  forwarded  protests  to  the  British  Govern- 
ment at   home.     Th(>   Ciovernment   at   home,    however, 
was  swayed  much  more  by  the  P^uropcan  situation  than 
by  affairs  at  the  Cajjc.  and  there  then  prevailed  in  high 
quarters  a  beli(>f  that  an  understanding  with  Germany 
was  both  feasible  and  desirable.     This  belief  the  Govern- 
nieat  at  Berlin  did  its  utmost  by  smooth  professions  to 
foster.     It    was,  on    the    other  "hand,  plain    that    were 
(Jerman  policy  in  South-west  Africa  to  go  unchecked  and 
a  German  trading  monopoly  to  be    stablished,  the  inter- 
ests of   the   native  population  commerc'  Mv   would    be 
gravely    compromised.     No    surprise    therefore   can    be 
felt  that   the  native  chiefs  leaned  to  the  side  of  the 
Colonial  traders,  and  became  alarmed  by  their  warnings. 
The  most  popular  and  influential  of  the  Cape  traders 
among    the    natives,     and    the    man    in    consequence 
most  obnoxious  to  the  German  administration,  was  a 
llobert  Lewis,  who  now  took  a  leading  part  in  the  opposi- 
tion.    (Joering  demanded  his  expulsion  from  Damara- 
land.     On    the    refusal    of   that    de:nand.    the    German 
Government-cf)ntroller  with  his  chief  oflicials  came  to 
see  the  chief  Kama!    rero  at   Okahaiidja.  and  claimed 
enforcement  of  Ihc  order  on  the  ground  that  the  country 
now  belonged  to  the  (ierman  Crown.     Astonished  by  the 
l)retensi()n.  Kaniahcrero  ordered  Ihcin  out  of  his  territory 
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within  twelve  hours.  Their  Hves,  lie  told  them,  wo  ild  be 
forfeit  if  thev  deelincd  to  go.  And  havinfr  no  force  at 
tlie  back  of  them  and  -  bluff  "  having  failed,  the  "  admin- 
istration "  had  no  choice  save  to  comply.  They  sought 
reiuge  at  Walfish  l^a>-.  and  from  there  sailed  to  Europe 
with  an  appeal  lor  armed  intcivention. 

To  begin  with,  the  German  Government  vetoed,  or 
appeared  to  veto,  the  proposal.  A  Press  outcry  was 
then  raised.  Needless  to  observe,  both  the  secmmg 
v(  to  and  the  newspaper  agitation  were  calculated  moves. 
Not  less  calculated  was  the  next  step— the  ostensible 
climb  down  of  the  German  Government  m  deference  to 
''  public  opinion  "  ;  and  yet  the  next— the  sending  out 
to  Ludcritzbucht  of  twenty-one  men,  which  trivial 
force  was  intended  to  indicate  Germany's  docile  and  for- 
bearing policy.  Bv  means  such  as  these,  joined  to  the 
professions  put  forward  at  the  Brussels  Anti-Slavery 
('onferencc.  and,  it  mav  be  added,  a  certain  element  of 
backstairs  diplomacv,  "  the  British  Government  was, 
despite  opinion  in  Cape  Colonv,  induced  to  hand  over  the 
native  peoples  of  South-west  Africa  to  the  fate  that 
might   await  them   at   the   hands   of  German  colonial 

enterprise.  ,  ^    i 

We  have  now  to  see  what  that  fate  proved  to  be. 
In  1890  when  South-west  Africa  was  formally  annexed, 
the  situation  with  regard  to  the  natives  broadly  was  that 
the  Hottentots,  as  without  doubt  the  Germans  had 
already  found  out,  were  a  people  who  could  not  be 
red-ced  to  serfdom  :  that  the  Hereros,  considered  pro- 
British,  were  looked  upon  as  hostile  ;  and  that  the 
Ovambos  were  too  strong  to  be  disturbed  without  war 
on  an  expensive  scale.  In  the  circumstances,  what  was 
the  principle  which  guided  German  policy  ?  On„thc 
I       -  f ,  .,       ,_.i___j    '-sacred  dutv       of 


material    advance- 
desire  "  to  protect 
But.  on  the  other. 


one  hand  "there  was  the   declared 

furthering    the   natives'   moral  and 

ment,  and  the  alleged  "emphatic 

them  against  slavery  and  opprcssum. 

there  was  the  opinion  reflected  in  the  book,   entitled 

"(;erman     Colonial     Policy."     written     by     Dr.     Paul 

Rohrbach,  at  this  date  a  high  official  in  the  German 
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Colonial  Odico.  And  ihc  opinion  of  Dr.  IJohrhach 
was  that  (itrman  colonisatioii  could,  after  all,  mean 
nothiuf,'  vUc  tliaji  that  tlie  natives  must  give  up  their 
prazini,'  lands  in  order  that  the  white  man  miirht  have 
them  for  fjraziny  liis  stock.  That,  of  course,  was, 
without  just  compensation,  roI)l)ery.  Some,  Dr.' 
Rohrhaeh  anticipated.  mi<rht  question  the  dictum  from  a 
moral  law  jxiint  of  view.  '•  Tlu-  answer,"  he  wrote,  "  is 
that  for  nati.  s  of  the  kultur-position  of  the  South- 
African  natives,  the  loss  of  tlieir  fr^-e  national  barbarism, 
and  their  development  into  a  class  of  labourers  in  the 
service  of  and  dependent  upon  white  people  is  j)rimarily 
a  low  of  existence  in  the  hiirliest  derrree."  ^  Reduced 
to  plain  terms,  this  jarcron  meant  tliat  the  lot  of  the 
natives  was  to  be  bondage.  Fresumablv  because  the 
•'  kultur-position  "  of  the  German  riff-raff  "who  were  sent 
out  to  South-west  Africa  was  hi<rher  than  that  of  the 
Hercro.  who  was  as  much  above  the  average  German 
colonist  as  any  natural  nobleman  is  above  any  natural 
cad,  every  ride  of  honest  dealing  was  to  be  set  f..;ide. 

Whether  in  South-west  Africa  German  colonial  enter- 
prise was  conducted  on  the  lines  of  the  German  f'  .vern- 
ment's  declarations  or  on  those  laid  down  bv  Kc.rbaeh, 
will  appear  in  the  secpiel. 

In  189'2  the  German  garrison  was  increased  from  the 
stage  army  of  twenty-one  to  two  hundred  men,  and  from 
that  date  the  administration,  set  up  at  Windhuk  in  the 
south-west  of  Damaraland,  entered  towards  the  Ilereros 
upon  a  policy  of  provocation.  At  the  same  time,  attacks 
by  the  Hottentots  upon  the  Ilereros  were  encouraged, 
and  were  then  made  the  pretext  of  complaints  agamst 
the  Hottentots.  The  incursions  of  the  chief  Ilendrik 
Whitbooi,  head  of  the  Whitbooi  tribe,  into  Damaraland 
gave  rise  to  protests  from  Windhuk,  and  so  long  as  a 
lorce  ol  twenty-one  men  alone  was  at  hand,  the  matter 
■..as  lunited  to  protests.  On  the  arrival,  however,  of 
the  draft  which  brought  the  (Jerman  armed  strength  up 
to  two  himdred  men,  it  speedilv  became  another  story. 
The  landing  of  this  contingent  happened  to  coincide 
'  P.  Rolirbauh  :  D^  utschr  Kolonial  Wirtschaft,  p.  28(i. 
JO 
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with  tlio  conclusion  of  a  peace  between  Ilendrik  and  the 
Ihrcros.     The  hitter  faet  made  no  difference.     Ilendnk 
then  had  his  chief  location  at  the  native  town  of  llorn- 
krantz,  lying  at  the  foot  of  the  western  mountains.  Now 
at  peace,  he  apprehended  no  danger.     Rut  he  had  ad- 
dressed to  the  Rritish  resident  at  Walfisli  Ray  a  letter 
detailing    the    cruelties    practised    by    the    Germans    at 
Windhuk  upon  natives,  and  in  particular  the  inhuman 
Hoggings  tiiere  inllieted.     The  details  cited  are  unprint- 
able!   For    the    punishments,    or    rather    tortures,    were 
carried  out  without  regard  to  sex,  and  five  of  the  victims 
had  failed  to  survive.     It  is  -Inar  that,  informed  ps  to 
this  correspondence,  and  suspecting  its  import,  Captain 
von  Francois,  the  (Jerman  governor  at  Windhuk.  having 
received  his  reinforcement,  was  resolved  upon  revenge. 
He  allowed  time  enough  to  go  bv  to  throw  Ilendnk  o(f 
his  ouard.     Then,  in  April,  1893,  with,  to  quote  his  own 
statement,    "  the   greatest   seerecv,"   his   force   stole   at 
night  across  the  hills  into  the  valley,  stealthily  formed  a 
cordon  round  Hornkrantz,  and  just  as  day  was  breaking 
closed    in.     Thev    fired    into   the   huts   of   the   sleeping 
inhabitants,    kiliing    men,    women,    and   children    alike 
and   slaughtering  without  distinction  of  sex  or  age  all 
who  sought  to  escape.     Rut  though  taken  by  surprise 
Ilendrik,  with  some  sixty  of  his  warriors,  cut  their  way 
through  the  cordon  and   retreated  to  the   mountains, 
from  which  thev  looked  back  on  their  homes,  now  given 
up  to  the  flames.     Thev  became  outlaws.     Hornkrantz 
was  wiped  out.     The  natives  of  South-west  Africa  had 
felt  the  first  contact  of  the  "  mailed  fist,"  or  ought  it 
to  be  said  of  the  "  emphatic  desire  "  to  shield  them  from 

oppression  ?  .      ..  •     ,    . 

Von  Francois  was  recalled  after  this  affair,  but  was  so 
far  not  recalled  in  disgrace  that  he  received  promotion 
to  the  rank  of  major.  ii    j 

He  was  succeeded  bv  von  Leutwein  whose  arrivfil  hart 
been  preceded  by  the  formation  in  Germany  of  a  South- 
west Africa  Land  Settlement  Syndicate,  which  disposed 
of  cattle  ranches  as  yet  in  miblbus.  To  give  effect  to 
this  speculation  the  German  governor,  m  virtue  of  his 

U 
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.supreme  authority,   s,  t   up  as  jiaraniount   chief  of  the 
Ilireros  a  native  uained  Samuel  Maherero.     Samuel  was 
not  m  the  direct   line  of  sueeession,  and  both  on  that 
account  and  Ix cause  the   sub-chiefs    hud  had    no  voice 
m  liis  election    as  dimanded    hv  tribal  custom,  he  was 
never   recognised    by   them    or  'by    the    Herero   people. 
In  tlie  eyes  of  the  (urmans,  however.  Samuel  Maherero 
had   an    imjjortant    (pialification    for   his   "  oHice."     He 
was  a  (irmikard,  and  so  lonir  as  he  was  supplied  with 
rum  could  be  relit d  uixm  to  sij^rn  aiiy  document  put  before 
him.     And  the  administration  at  Windhuk  lo.st  no  time 
m   ref]uirin<,'   his   sitrnature   to  an    "  a/:recment  "   which 
assigned  to  the  Land  Settiement  Svndicate  4.1  millions 
of  acres  m  Damaraland  e.\tendin<;  ironi  Windhuk  cast- 
wards.     It  was  further  alleped.  Ihouyh  no  proof  of  the 
statement  has  ever  b(  en  found,  that  Samuel  also  signed 
a  concession   which   enabled   the  (Jermans  to  seize   for 
trespass  any  Ilerero  cattle  found  straying  to  the  south 
of  a  boundary  line  drawn  across  the  map  of  Damaraland 
west  to  cast  for  a  distance  of  four  Inmdred  miles.     Thus 
by  one  compact,  on  the  face  of  it  a  swindle,  the  Ilercros 
were  deprived  of  part  of  their  })est   pasturage,  and  by 
another,    which    if    ever    entered    into    was    yet    more 
flagitious,  were  open  to  have  their  most  cherished  pro- 
perty stolen  from  them.     Worst  pe  of  all.  thev  were 
left  to  find   out  the  existence  of       .    'after  "treaty" 
by  the  imi)ounding  of  several  thousands  of  their  horned 
stock.     This,   of  course,   reduced  manv  families  among 
them  to  penury,   and  naturally  it  caused   excitement, 
described  by  (;overnor  von  Leutwein  as  "  war  fever." 
In   some   districts    the    seizures   led   to   violence.     The 
Herero  people  as  a  whole,  however,  had  decided  to  exer- 
cise forbearance,  and  the  main  result  was  that,  warned 
by  experience,  they  gave  the  alleged  boundarv  line  a 
wide  berth. 

Such  passive  resistance  was  not  to  the  (German  taste. 
Needy  adventurers,  thev  wanted  not  onlv  land  and  cattle 
but  labour,  and  nil  three,  if  possible,  for  nothing,  and  it 
was  evidently  hoped  that ;  studied  i)rovocation  of  the 
natives  would  supply  the  })retext  for  continued  and  con- 
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tinnous  cnniiscations.     In  face  of  the  attitude  of  the 

Hereros  these-  measures  tlireateued  to  hecome  abortive, 

ur,  in  any  event,  too  slow.     Other  measures,  judjroil  to  be 

more  speedy,  were  therefore  adoj)ted.     One  of  t7iem  was 

the  faeility  afforded  to  every  newly-arrived  and  would- 

l)e  (Jerman  raneh.Mo  to  op(>n  a  trad"in<j  account  with  (he 

natives  on  the  basis  of  l)arteriny  noods  fdr  cattle.     Cut 

off  from  trade  witii  the  Cape  Colonv,  the  natives  had  now 

no  means  of  obtainiiiL!-  articles  they  needed  save  from 

these  (ierman  traders,  and  on  the  "traders'  own  terms. 

On  the  one  hand,  the  trader^  did  not  hesitate  to  demand 

£20  lor  a  coat,  and  £10  for  a  pair  of  trousers,!  ten  times 

over  the  price  at  which  such  articles  had  been  supplied 

by  way  of  the  Cap.  ;    on  the  other,  the  traders  fixed 

the  price  of  a  cow  at  £].  half  the  amount  given  bv  Cape 

Colony    dealers.     On    these    terms    a    (krman  'trader 

reckoned  io  get  a  herd  of  thirtv  cattle  for  two  pieces  of 

shoddy    elothinn:.     ColTee    and*  tobacco    were    sold    at 

correspondincr     rates.      To    give     th.ese    impositions    a 

busmess  lace,  the  natives  were-  allowed  credit,  but  that 

device    meant    that    the    debtor    might    be    seized    and 

condemned  to  labour  in  consideration  of  the  debt,  in  a 

word,  be  made  a  slave. 

Here  a  reference  is  apposite  to  the  German  "Courts 
ol  .Justice.  '  Their  character  is  disclosed  by  the  regula- 
tion which  enacted  that  the  evidence  of  a  white  witness 
coiih  only  oe  rebutted  by  the  testimonv  of  seven  natives, 
and  by  another  laying  down  that  natives  must  regard 
every  white  man  as  a  "superior  being."  In  these 
tribunals  "  justice  "  became  worse  than  a  farce  ;  it  was 
at  raged  V.  The  tribunals  were  part  of  the  machinery 
ol  despoilment.  It  is  hardlv  neeessarv  to  add  that  no 
native  ever  ap{)ealed  to  them.  The  truth,  as  disgraceful 
as  incontrovertible,  is  that  for  the  natives,  after  the 
German  incoming,  law  and  justice  in  South-wes;  Africa 
ceased  utterly  to  exist. 

In  the  li(pii<l.'iti()n  of  their  credits,  besides  the  seizure 
ol      debtors,     the  (Jermans  picked  the  best  cattle  out  of 

Xdlivis   of  Soulh-iri  St 


^Report   nj  the    Union    Administrutor   o»    th, 
AJiuu  and  tluir  Tnutintnt  bij  Ucrmamj,   p,   47. 
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the  Ilcroio  liords.  Considering  tlic  pastoral  usages  and 
traditif-ns  of  the  lutw  iinliappy  Ilniros,  this  was  a  bitter 
injury.  But  the  last  word  on  a  sup(  rior  "  kultur- 
position  "  disphiyinsj  its  superiority  has  yd  to  be  spoken. 
About  tlie  l)uiial  i>hiees  ot  llieir  dead  tlie  Hereros  planted 
jrroves,  uliieh  they  held  as  sacred,  and  of  these  the  most 
venerated  was  that  in  vvliieh  were  interri d  their  supreme 
ehiet's.  The  (Jerman  administration  cut  it  dov.n,  broke 
up  the  land  and  turned  the  place  into  a  vejjetabl.  <rarden. 
In  short,  no  measure  likely  to  drive  the  jlereros  to  des- 
peration was  overlooked. 

Meanwhile    the    relations    oC    tiie    administration    at 
Windhuk  with  the  Hottentots  were  by  no  means  easy. 
Alter  the  affair  at  Ilornkrantz  the  Hottentot  attitude  was, 
as  miglu  be  expected,  one  ol'  distrust.     Hut  the  mountain 
tribes   were   comparatively   poor,  as   the   Hereros  were, 
taking  the   native   standard,    rich.     And   besides   being 
relatively    poor,     the    Hottentots     were     manifestly    a 
tough  proposition.     As  tor  the  Ovambos.  the  Ciermans 
lel't  them  I'or  the  time  alone,  not  cvtn  taking  the  trouble 
to  let  them  know  that  the  Kaiser  und  Konig  had  been 
pleased  to  extend  his  All-highest  protection  to  that  part 
ol'   Africa.     So    far    as    can    be    gathered,    indeed,    the 
()vandx)S  do  not  appear  to  have  been  aware  that  the 
white  nmn  advanced  any  claims  to  their  conntrv.     The 
sleeping  dogs  were  suffered  to  lie.     Fear  at  V»'iiiilliuk 
was  occupied  with  the  likelihood  of  a  confederation  be- 
tween the  Hereros  and  the  Hottentots,  and  the  chance  of 
their  common  hatred  of  the  white  oppressor  becoming 
deeper  than  their  old  hostility.     In  189G  there  was  a 
disquieting  symptom.     Arising  out  of  the  credit  system 
disturbances  occurred  in  the  eastern  districts  of  Damara- 
land  bordering  on  the  desert,  and  in  these  the  Kausa 
Hottentots  made  common  cause  with  the   Hereros,  of 
the  Ovambandjera  sub-clan.     A  battle  with  the  German 
troops  took  place  at  Otyunda.     Thanks  to  their  superior 
armament,   the  Germans   prevailed.     Then,   in   pursuit 
of  the   policy   of  forbearance,   Nikodemus,   the   Ilerero 
supreme  chief  by  tribal  right,  and  Kahimema,  chief  of 
the  Ovambandjera  clan,  went  to  Okahandja  to  protest 
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ji;,Mitist  (icrriiim  (Icalin^^s  and  arriin<,'('  tonus  for  their 
jKoplf.  Tlicy  Wire  stizrd.  tried  by  eoiut-marf  iai, 
and  shot  as  rilnls.  Inini,'  taktu  to  the  [)laee  of  execution 
in  an  t)X-cart  wiiich,  as  it  paraded  throu^di  the  town 
surrounded  hy  an  armed  escort,  called  forth  native 
wailin^'s  from  every  house. 

As  tiiue  went  on  the  lot  of  the  natives  sank  from  had  to 
worse,  and  feelinj,'  between  them  and  the  Germans 
grew  more  bitter.  .Any  spark  would  now  start  a  flare. 
The  spark  fell  in  Oet(")l)ir,  H>Oa,  at  Warmbad  in  the 
JJondelswartz  area.  The  (ierman  oflieial  in  eharfjc 
there  was  a  Lieut.  Jobst,  who  eited  the  aged  chief  of  the 
Bondelswartz  Hottentots,  Willem  Christian,  to  appear 
before  him  on  a  trivial  charge.  The  chief  declined  to 
comply.  Thereupon  Jobst  with  an  escort  went  to  the 
native  location.  Christian  resisted  arrest,  well  knowing 
the  kind  o''  treatment  meted  out  to  native  prisoners. 
Seeing  him  roughly  handled,  his  men  turned  upon  Jobst 
and  his  party  and  slew  the  whole  of  them.  When  this 
news  reached  Windhuk  the  administration  there,  though 
Jobst  had  been  the  aggressor,  prepared  to  exact  a  signal 
revenge,  and  on  their  side  the  .Southern  Hottentots 
made  ready  to  defend  tliemsc  Ives.  Thus  broke  out  the 
Hottentot  War.  It  dragged  on  for  the  next  four  years, 
and  cost  the  Germans  thousands  of  casualtic-;  and  many 
millions  sterling  in  outlay. 

The  administration  at  Windhuk  relied  not  so  much  on 
its  numerically  feeble  garrison  as  on  native  auxiliaries, 
chiefly  the  Whitboois,  and  the  liastards,  a  community 
of  half-breeds  settled  at  Hehoboth.  Hendrik  Whitbooi 
was  known  t(j  hi'  a  leader  of  no  mean  military  skill. 
After  the  massacre  at  Hornkranlz.hr  had  betaken  "himself 
to  his  location  at  Naauwkloof.  a  mountain  stronghold 
diHicuit  of  access,  and  there  for  more  than  a  year  he 
had  set  the  (Jermans  at  defiance.  Finally  they  moved 
out  in  force  to  attack  him,  and  after  bombarding  the 
place  tried  to  take  it  by  storm.  The  assault  failed  with 
heavy  losses.  A  regular  siege  was  then  entered  upon, 
and  for  three  weeks  the  Germans  sat  before  the  defences. 
At  the  end  of  that  time  Hendrik  and  his  garrison,  starved 
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out  wciv  ((.miKlUd  l«)  siiiniuh  r,  thoiij^li  on  terms, 
Tlu'  Icniis  of  tlic  capitiiliilioii  wc  ir  that  tlir  cliicl  should 
accept  a  Protection  A<,'rc(niciit.  llavnifr  hastened  to 
olftr  th-  troubh'sorne  Hottentot  an  accoinniodation, 
von  Leutwein  strove  to  use  liini  as  far  as  possible  as  a 
tool.  Towards  the  liastanis  likewise  Lrutwem  had 
deemed  it  prudent  to  l)e  conciliatory.  He  needed  the 
support  of  both  to  keep  the  Hereros  m  subjection. 
The  Hereros  had  poss(  ssions  worth  plunderinn;,  which  was 
the  main  point.  But  on  their  part  the  now  revolted 
Hottentots  of  the  south  threw  up  h  leader  in  every  respect 
the  equal  of  Hendrik.  and  in  {guerilla  tactics  much  more 
than  equal  to  the  (lernian  »>Hicers  pitted  a<;amst  him. 
This  was  .Jacob  :Marenj,'o,  a  man  of  mixed  Hcrero  and 
Hottentot  parentage.  He  was  as  distinguished  lor 
chivalrv  as  for  personal  darinff. 

Accordinglv.  in  ttie  opeiiina  enfiajicments  ot  the 
Hottentot  War  von  Leutwein  found  his  Punitive  Expe- 
dition by  no  means  the  walkover  he  had  thoufrht  it 
would  be-.  He  and  his  aiixiiiaries  f;ot  as  yood  as  they 
gave  if  not  more.  While  en,^a<.vd  in  this  latipimg 
campaign  among  trackless  mountains  hunting  an  always 
elusive  foe,  the  CJerman  governor  received  news  that  the 
Hereros  had  risen  in  arms.  -.   ,  .  ^    n 

Knowin"  that  with  regard  to  them  it  was  a  fight^to  the 
death,  von  Leutwein  had  no  choice  save  to  patdi  up  a 
hasty  peace  with  the  Bondelswartz  "  rebels,  and  hurry 
northwards.  The  Hereros.  mustciing  some  8,000  fight- 
ing men,  of  whom  about  2,500  were  armed  with  nilcs, 
more  or  less  antiquated,  had  swept  over  the  (,ernmn 
settlements,  but  while  destroying  buildings  and  driving 
off  cattle— more  than  half  their  herds  had  passed  into 
German  hands  through  the  operation  of  the  credit 
svstem— had.  according  to  their  custom,  ^P^^f  [Gc''"»f" 
women  and  children,  and.  though  they  had  but  little 
reason  to  love  them.  German  missionaries.  I'rom 
Windhuk,  meanwhile,  frantic  cables  had  been  sent  to 
Germany  calling  for  military  aid.  In  answer  to  these 
the  division  ot  troops  which  had  been  engaged  m  putting 
down  a  similar  native  rising  in  German  East  Alrica,  under 
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f-si:  t;r!s;;i.//:::':;!^^^i-l-'' ''■-•- 

particular,      as  „„u     „  V         ";>'<"''''l.  a'>«l  Africa  in 

In.pcrial  Kx  -1     In         /  alj;  !  V)-''^"''*"^^"  '^  ^h^'  ^-■•"-" 
•l-alinp  with    „  T  ,  >""  '"■'''"'■"'^  txjHditi,.,, 

;;^S'::; ':,£/?■:  r^?"^^^^^ 

the  Germans  in    I,;:  1  I  ,  *'l''*"  ^'''iraeteristieally 

distine  o  "  ;" J  ^,";;:^;,;;!'->^^  •--*«!  that  wUhou^ 
were  to  he  is"  •„  ,i  t,  '  /"".  ^"'*''^'  ^''^  "^^'vcs 
customs  ahc.  i    "r  Tin   ;i;: '"'^f ^''T'^'   ""^'   ^''^'^ 

tW  nuns  lot  wUh  Marengo,  ^ll':;':;::  t  5l^SS 
Concentrated  at  WirHllini-    n      ^ 

and  that  a  nnm  io  sm^  t' H^'  caHrnlg^s  for  each  rifle, 
tion  they  (.n  o  «1  l.o^r  '  "^^'  ^'■""'  '^''^^•^  despera- 
were,ofLSjK.L  v<S;"^  -one  pitched  bittle, 
in  which,  hesitles  k.l".,  1     '^^^/'i^  ^his  engafronu-nt 

-ere  takc'n  p  s  .net  nts  ^Icfr'"  '''7'f' "'  ^"^'^  "'-^" 
field,  thev  ha,]  n    rh,"         '  ''/'  wounded  on  the  hattle- 

herds  an.  Ifh  Is  "n^,  ;\ :,  ''f;^^-  /''^  ^""^'ler  with  their 
Desc-rt.  no  w  tl  si  n  ,  h  V''IV'^  ^V'''  *''^'  Kalahari 
foot  six  wcksu/tJa;,^  desolation  takes  on 

^u^Ks  to  traverse.     Ihe  lu.rrors  of  this  journey 

IS 
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lioucvcr,   wvvv  l(  ss  tliiiii   tlios(    dl'  (Jcriiian   rule.       Tlic 
l;ir>,'(  r  ImkIv,  always  driviiijr  tlicir  cuttle  and  small  stock 
!)(  lore  tliciii,  s()uj,'ht  nl'iifjc  in  the  \Val<  rfurj,'  nioiintaiiis, 
and  in  tlic  wild   hush  (•(Hiiitry  lormiii;,'  the  inland  and 
desert  conliiK  s  of  South-west   Africa.      They   sued   for 
peace,   hut    the    re(]uesf    was  pcreniptorily  refused.      In 
place  of  peace,  von  Trotha  issued  to  his  troops  the  order 
that  the  llereros  were  to  he  wiped  out  wherever  found. 
t)ld  and  youngs  male  and  female.  This  was  in  Auf,'ust  1904. 
Pursuant  to  the  order,  the  (Jermai"  troops  proceeded 
to    hunt    the    fugitives    out.     Then    he^'an  a  succession 
of  atrocities  which  has  rarely  had  a  f)arallel.     Droves  of 
little  children  clinfjinf^  in  terror  to  their  mothers  were 
day  after  day  driven  from  place  to  place.     The  feeble, 
the  old,  and  the  exhaustid.  fallen  out  and  left  helpless 
hy  the  side  of  the  track,  indicated  by  the  prints  of  many 
feet,  were  by  the  (lemians  as  they  followed  up  butchered 
in  cold  blood.     Women  unable  to  rise  were  disembowelled 
where  they   lay.     Often   their   infants,   torn   from   their 
arms,    were    tossed    upon    the    bayonets   of   the    brutal 
soldiery  before  their  eyes.     In  one  instance  at  least,  and 
the  fact  has  been  attested  on  oath,  this  was  done  in  the 
presence  of  von  Trotha  and  his  Staff. ^     The  aged  had 
their   brains   dashed   out   with   the   butt   ends  of  rifles, 
■^'ovrntj    girls    were   openly    outraged,    and    then   thrust 
through.     As  for  the  cattle,  they  perished  by  thousands 
Irom    lack    of   fodder    and    water.     What    enraged    the 
(.Jermans  was  to  see  lines  of  carcases  lying  along  the 
route  of  flight.     They  had  hoped  to  despoil  the  Hercros 
of  the  remainder  of  their  stock  at  one  stroke.     But  so 
long  as  a  beast  could  stand  upon  its  hoofs  the  fugitives 
drove  it  before  them,  and  at  the  end  of  this  appalling 
man-hunt,  and  women  and  children  hunt,  which  went 
on,  not  for  weeks  only,  but  for  months,  out  of  all  the 
mighty   herds   of  Damaraland  there  were  left   and   fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  "  conijuerors  "  a  miserable  remnant 
of  some  three  thousand  head. 


'  See  evidence  of  natives  taken  on  oatli  nl  Windliuk  by  Union  of 
South  Africa  Administrator,  Hi/xnl  un  ScUivis  oj  S.-\V.  Africa, 
\>.  63  tt  serf. 
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save 
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lor  ri'e((|oiii. 


las  ever  l»eeii  ktiowii  to  puy  sii'  li  a  price 


It  mi^rht  have  l.een  supposed  that  this  sijr.ial  hraverv 
would  have  extorted  resp.^et  ,.ven  from  (;emm..s.      Mu> 

.y  ar  I  he  deepest  a. ..I  ,„ost  indelible  stau.  upon 
the  (..  rnian  name  .s  the  treatna^nt  meted  out.  to  hemn 
with.  I..  Ih,  prisoners  of  war,  and  next  to  the  wretehed 
renmant.   who  aft<r  weeks  of  starvation  .Irihhle.l  l,aek 

mm  the  wastes  of  the  Kalahari.  Thev  were  partiv 
sit    o  Ludent/.lM.eht  and  to  Shark  Islaml.  and  partiv 

sMr'''i7  l'\''V''^'n''  ^'••'"'""  ••'"'^•'"■'•^-  Of  those 
stMt  to  Shark  Islan.l  all  save  a  few.  underfed  ami  worked 

.evond   their  strenirlh.   or  I.eyomI  anv  strei.nth.  dad  of 

mnirer  and    he  lash.    The  yonn^^  oirls  and  female  ehildren 

hroke  into  he  women  s  eompounds  at  nij,d,t :  the  wonam, 
.  nke.l  toy,  t  her  m  teams.  w<.re  us,  ,|  to  draw  earts  loade.l 
with  sand  f)r  stone. 

Hat.  if  anything,  the  fate  of  the  remainder,  assigned 
to  (.erman  ranehers.  was  yet  worse.  It  was,  it  seT-ms. 
s  ttlers  themselves  who.  m  the  hope  of  loot,  had  far.'  I 
the  Herero  nsinp  by  spreading  the  false  report  t 
LjM.twem  had  been  defeated  in  the  south  and  killed. 
thZ  'n  P'r".r'"^  regarding  the  loot  had  enraged 
them.  Ihe  fault  was  not  theirs;  it  was  that  of  the 
Ihreros.     I- very  Herero  as  a  pig-headed  savage  beeame 

lleieio  taken  exhauste,,  yet  alive  was  hanged,  and  for 
that    purpose  when    rope-  ran  short    the  (imnans  used 

the'sl'r;:;"!;  -^  !•'■/'"  ""^  ''-''y  ^'^'•"^«"  ••-"-h-'-  u  S 

a  \\h  p  eut  from  hippopotanms  hi.le.  scp.are  at  the  handle 

c^allaee  "r   "  ''T '''  n,ree-.,uarterl  of  an  ineh  aen.ss 
c  ach  lace.     ]•  roni  about  six  mehes  above  the  handle  end 
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fill'  lash  is  fuistcd  like  a  screw.  Dried,  this  tliroii",'  is  as 
hard  and  nearly  us  heavy  as  iron,  hut  elastic  and  ttuiRh. 
A  i)lo\\  Ironi  it  tears  into  the  llesji,  leavinff  with  every 
stroke  a  Ion;.',  ja^jfcd  wound.  'i"\\(tity  or  more  strokes 
applied  to  any  liinnan  hack  1<  av(  s  it  a  mass  ol'  wnunds, 
.ind  the  wounds  even  when  heahd  cause  sears  which  arc 
horril)le.  Not  only  \sas  every  (iiinian  lancher  tree  to 
inlliet  this  Miliuman  i)unislimcnt  at  his  caprice,  hut 
i'v«ry  (ierinan  ser^icanl  in  ehar;»e  of  a  polici'  post,  whether 
toi.nally  authorised  or  i,ol.  in  practice,  and  on  eom|)laint 
I'roni  a  rauehc  r.  inlheled  the  lik(  punishment  without 
trial  or  iuipiiry.  OlUn  the  lashin;,'.  as  much  as  any 
human  hcnig  could  <  iidnre  without  perisjiinfj  under  tiic 
shock,  was  renewed  alter  a  fortni^dit's  interval.  That 
is  to  say,  while  the  old  scars  W(  re  still  tender  they  were 
liv  the  same  process  ol' torture  ri|)|)ed  ojxii  alVcsh.  An  ' 
lest  it  he  inlerrcd  that  this  brutality  wa .  ea>ual  only, 
let  the  fact  be  ndtlcd  that  on  the  German  police  records 
themselves  "  convict  ions  "-  i'ollowed  by  such  Iloyyinj^s 
and  with  tew  exceptions  tor  utterly  trivial  ofietices,  or 
alleged  ollVnces — nmubercd  lHtw(en  l.OOO  and  .5,000 
a  year  with  a  total  of  ntarly  47.000  lashes  imposed.' 
Tliis  was  anionic  a  misi  rablc  native  rcumant  of  less  than 
1,1,000  oi'  all  ayes  ami  both  sexes.  With  regard  to  the 
womiii.  their  honour  was  considered  by  the  Germans  as 
of  no  account,  and  the  children  of  both  sexes  were  hound 
to  an  employer  from  the  n'^v  of  seven  years  for  life,  at 
wa},'cs  not  only  nominal,  but  as  a  rule  n(  ver  paid. 

Such  proved  to  be  the  translation  into  acts  of  the 
(ierman  professions,  (kiman  rule  had  made  South- 
vest  .Mrica  a  lull.  Where  tiiere  hatl  once  been  prosperity 
there  was  now  a  desolation  amid  which  filthy  vultures 
fro;n  the  mountains  gorged  unmolested  upon  the  carrion. 
Swej.«l  bare  1 1'  us  herds  and  flocks,  and  emptied  of  its 
people,  the  land  relapsed  into  a  rank  and  weedy  waste. 

Part  of  the  nemesis,  however,  was  even  more  speedy. 
The  renewal  of  the  Hottentot  War  was  to  all  intents 
coincident  with  the  issue  of  von  Trotha's  exterrninatit)n 

'  Oflkinl  tiorrrmi)  I'oiipo  I>(Conl  from  Jaiinaiy  1,  1913,  to  Mttrch  31, 
i!il4.     Il-purt  on  Aci/tfi  of  S..\V.  Afrnu,  p.  110. 
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fiat.     The  \VI,iti)()ois  und  the  Bastards  ahkc  refused  to 
take    part    ni    the    massaeres.    and    the    IV.rmer   joininc 
up  with    I.e  other  H.)ttent„r,  ^rih>s,  harassed  the  (iermans 
.11  tHe  1  iren.  eaMipai<;n  hy  liannin<r  in  turn  upon  their 
rear  a.ul  rauhn^^  their  supr.lies.     As  sc,„a  as  he  was  able, 
von  Irotha  turned  the  main  body  of  his  forces  upon  these 
new    antaf,^.nlsts.   but.    like    Leutuein,    he    soon    found 
-ueril  a  warfare  n.  a  wild  and  .iillicult  country  no  r;ame 
o   skittles.      IJK.  Hottentots  knew  all  the  ins  and  outs  of 
Ills  tanu  ed  reyion       Ihe  (Jernians  did  not.     The  Ilotten- 
o  s,    skdfully    led     and   with    few   exceptions   excellent 
.lle.nen     appeared    wh.^n    and    wh,>re    they    were   least 
lonk.d     tor.        ver    an.i    over    a^ain     they    ambushed 
contuvir,,!  s  ol  (.ermans  m  the  hills.    There  were  fatiguing, 
and    truitless    i)ursuits.    and    expensive    retreats      The 
parai.el  raijues  of  mountains  lua.le  attempts  to  surround 
he  native  bands  h, tile.     The  bands  coidd  always  double 
iKick  across  paths  known  only  to  ^'lemsclvcs      Where 
cncnmters  ttjok  place  they  were  to  the  last  decree  des- 
perate.     I- or  a  year  this   went  ou.   and   seemingly  the 
(.ernuins  were  no  nearer  to  ..y  result.     Their  lo.vses  too 
^■cvo  deeded  y  the  heavier.     The  natives  never  Ibu.'ht 
save  at  an  advantasc.      The  (Jennan    pn.cedure  was  to 
.iestroy  food  supplies,  ami  to  hunt  women  and  children 
out  of  eavos.     Here  ajjain  they  soufjht  to  strike  terror  bv 
extermination.     The  only  effect  was  that  the  war  became 
one  witf;out  quarter  jriven  or  asked  on  '    ih  sides      With 
every  (Jcrman  contino-ent   wiped  .  ,,     ...    cuerillas  ob- 
tained   more    arms    and    anmiunition.    and    they    were 
ceaselessly  on  the  watch  for  such  chances.     The  original 
division   of  German  troops,   reduced   by  casualties  and 
fatigue  to  a  skeleton,  had  to  be  heavily  reinforced,  and 
again    reinforced      For    Ikndrik.    dead    or    alive,    von 
Trotha  offered   £1,000,   to  a  native  a  fortune   beyond 
estimate.     Not  a  soul  wii  ,  tempted  by  it 

Ilendrik  headed  the  revolt,  Marengo  acting  as  his 
lieutenant,  until  October,  190.>.  Then?  in  the  battle  at 
Ases  I  endrik  ell.  He  was  eighty  y.ars  of  age.  Sceincr 
hm  fal  t.,e  ^ermans  charge.l  in.  every  man  ,-ager  to 
obtain  the  co.eted  money.     The  Hottentots  beat  them 
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back.  The  attack  was  more  than  once  repeated,  but 
every  time  was  similar!  v  repulsed.  And  this  went  on  for 
so  lonj,'  as  it  was  necessary  to  the  Hottentots  to  dig  a 
grave  on  the  field  and  lay  in  it  the  remains  ol'  their 
great  leader — for  gn-at  he'  was.  Nor  did  they  retreat 
until  darkness  made  it  impossible  for  their  mortal  foes 
to  discover  the  spot. 

The  mantle  of  Hendrik  fell  upon  Marengo,  and  he  kept 
up  the  fight  to  the  hitter  end.  Von  Trotha  was  recalled, 
for  this  ^campaign  had  been  costly  in  men  and  money 
beyond  the  German  Government's  widest  estimate. 
It  was  only  by  slow  degrees  that  the  Hottentots'  resis- 
tance weakened.  They  had  lost  their  cattle  ;  their 
homes  had  been  swept  away  ;  they  were  reduced  to 
eaiing  the  flesh  of  dead  and  abandoned  liorses  and  mules. 
A  new  German  governor,  von  Lindquist  had  meanwhile 
superseded  Leutwein,  and  the  policy  of  extermination 
was  dropped  ;  it  had  turned  out  to  be  a  game  not  worth 
the  candle.  Offers  of  aceonunodation  were  addressed 
first  to  one  tribe  then  to  another,  and  one  by  one  Lheir 
remnants  accepted  the  terms.  Marengo  alone  declined 
to  trust  to  German  pledges.  He  would  most  probably 
have  been  sorry  for  it  if  he  had.  Wisely  he  preferred 
exile  in  Cape  Colony. 

In  summaiy,  that  is  the  story  of  German  rule.  It  is 
often  assumed  that  while  the  struggle  of  European 
peoples  for  freedom  is,  even  in  misfortune,  noble,  there  is 
in  the  fate  and  sufferings  of  African  peoples  no  interest. 
But  this  fight  of  small  and  primitive  nations  clinging 
against  hope  to  an  inborn  love  of  liberty,  and  declining 
to  purchase  peace  at  the  price  of  degradation,  is  an  epic 
of  bravery,  and  colour  of  skin  can  make  no  difference  to 
any  generous  human  heart. 
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Position  ..n  outhroak  of  war.   l!)l4-(;o„nan  viow.  ,i„  South  African 
pros,.er-t.-lho  lorc-e.  of  the  South  African   U.uon-uJasors  fo 
andap.u>st^can.pa,.n  in  SouUi-west  Afric«-Ambitio,KW^^;o^^^^^^^ 
f  o lomal  rnte,-,„;,s.-M,litary  character  of  German  (.'ovorn  norT  h" 
boi.th.w,.s     Afru.a-Its  heavy  armament-Ultinmte  purpose  an 
nenac<^-Ihe    strategical     railways-Meaning    of     the     terrortn 

Boiha':  '::aI:ti^!T'  vV""";'^^  '" ''°"'"  ■^'■"-»  i^ion- 

iwi    •      '        -V"         f'mndation— Decision    in    favour    of    war— 

fmn  the'  C.  .■"'"P'"^'",-^^'''-^  ""^"'"^  ""''  l."ld-Main  atrick 
troin  the  Sea— (.ernian  plan  lor  counter-otfensive- The  onenini? 
moves-  Luknj-s  Kxpoclition  to  Little  Xamaqualanrl-Un^cnTorces 
take  Liuler,tzl,n.l,t-l're,,arations  for  overlan.l  advanc  e-luk  n's 
op(Ta  ions  from  Steinkopf-lX.foction  of  Maiitz-Ktlecr  on 
Lukms  hxpedition-The  reverse  at  Sandfontein-Ri^ine  o 
Beyers  and  do  VVet-lnliuence  of  political  events  on  the  emmTai.^ 

r7i"v.rr.?t  "1  V""'t  l^^y  postponed  and  .M-Kenz^e"  o  uZ 
d  verted  to  Lu.ler.tzbucht-M'Kenzie'.s  advance  to  Tschankal^^ 
Conquering  the  .hiliculiies  of  the  coastal  deserf^Fine  work  of  th^ 

n.fc'rr'r  ^"'  ''''"'*'"'  ^^"""'•■■^  -^^"'^^^  ""^'  <Ieath  by  accident 
r  Tvdh".l '';^"^^''"''''^■'-"?'■"^'^■''"-Landinp  of  Skinner's^^^^^^^^ 
mines      .-^^"^^  "'<:"'"■•'  "^  ^^'^kopmund-Orman  use  of  l3 
mmes-I  oisonmg    of    water    supplies— Botha's    warninc    to    the 
cn^my-Nat.ve  .service  to  Union  forces-Union  o™L  opera, 
Mons  re.orpamsed-The  now  scheme-Cermans  and  Marhz  Kk 

t  ,n  T^!  1  ^T^■»'  1^^'^':"  Column— (lerman  attack  upon  Uping- 
ton-Its  deleat-Surrender  of  Kemp-Fate  of  Maritz-German 
repulse  at  Kakamas-Failure  of  their  offensive.  merman 

On  the  outl,roak  of  war  between  (Jieat  Britain  and 
Germany  ,n  lf)14  an  attael<  upon  (iernm.i  South-west 
Alriea  by  the  torees  of  the  South  African  Union  does  not 
at  I^erlni  appear  to  htive  been  looked  for,  thouijii  incident- 
ally tor  such  an  attack  preparations  had  been  made 
It  was  evidently  Cernian  oilicial  belief  that  prevalent 
opinion  in  the  Liuon  would  prove  to  be  ayainst  an  active 
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part  in  the  conflict,  or  that  that  opinion  wouhl  be  so 
sharply  and  so  evenly  divided  as  to  put  prompt  and 
vigorous  action  beyond  the  probabilities. 

There  were  several  grounds  for  this  view.  In  the 
first  place,  the  issue  of  tlu'  war  at  that  date  seemed  for 
the  Allies  to  be  at  best  uneertnin,  while  by  way  of 
contrast  with  allied  doubt,  (krman  supporters  ami  sym- 
pathisers in  South  Africa  made  it  known  that  the 
German  (i  >  •  luKut  looked  in  Europe  for  a  swift  and 
decisive  success.  In  the  event  of  success,  the  German 
(Jovernment  were  ready  not  «)nly  to  recognise  the  Union 
as  politically  intkiKiident,  but  were  also  t(j  enter  i"'o 
relations  with  it  on  friendly  and  favourable  terms,  or 
terms  which  would  forthwith  and  finally  ensure  the 
supremacy  in  its  affairs  of  the  settlers  of  Dutch  descent. 

In  the  second  place,  the  military  forces  of  the  Union 
were  organised  purely  on  a  defensive  footing.  There 
was  a  standing  or  permanent  force  on  the  distinctively 
South  African  model  ;  that  is  to  say,  a  force  in  the  main 
of  mounted  infantry  with  the  usual  equipment  of  light 
artillery  and  held  apparatus.  The  features  of  this  force 
were  its  mobility,  and  the  skill  of  its  riflemen.  And  in  a 
country  of  enormous  spaces  where,  besides,  the  coloured 
population  outmuubered  the  white  in  the  proportion  of 
eight  to  one,  if  not  more,  the  maintenance  of  this  armed 
police  was  a  necessity.  But  that  it  was  a  police  and  not 
an  army  in  the  European  sense  of  the  word  was  clear 
from  the  limitation  of  its  numbers.  They  were  not  more 
than  were  demanded  by  the  strict  duty  oi  ensuring  order 
and  public  security.  Under  the  Defence  of  the  Union 
.Act,  white  citizens  might  enrol  for  annual  training,  those 
of  the  rural  areas  in  the  mounted  uiimandos,  those  of 
the  urban  areas  in  the  infantry  and  reserve  artillery. 
The  enrolment,  however,  was  voluntary,  and  the 
statutory  service  undertaken  did  not  extend  beyond  the 
Union  territories.  The  Reserve,  in  short,  was  a  measure 
against  possible  invasion.  Service  was  on  a  voluntary 
footing,  because,  in  fact,  compulsion  was  not  called  for. 
In  the  rural  areas  and  towns  alike  the  common  desire 
was  to  serve,  and  the  force  was  always  up  to  establishment 
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s  rcnptii.     Whilc^  tl.o  Defrncc-  Act  cr.vo  fho  (Jnvcrnnunl 
he  power,  ,n  case  orsh„rta<rc.  to  .nak.  it  up  l.v  means  .,r 
the  ballot,  the  authority  was  pnrautioiiarv  a'lul  ''onnal 
aiHl  m  view  of  the  aetive  and  adventurous  spirit    ,f  the 
white  pojHilation  was  n.  ly  to  hc^  anvthin-  more. 

Hut  thourrh  m  case  of  in  .,  tlic  Union  eould  put  into 

he  field  a  poworlul  force  xcv  llent  and  hanlv  soldiers— 
or  th(u-  numbers  as  tine  a  territorial  annv  as  could' bo 
lound  1,1  tJic  world-^to  employ  (hat  armv.  or  any  part  of 
It.  m  olJensive  operations  outside  the  Tnion  was  a  d.Mvir- 
ture  upon  which  the  South  African  (;..ve.nrnent  coi'.ld 
not  emi)ark-  witnout  formal  permission  of  the  Federal 
1  arliament.  and  it  was  evident  that  to  secure  the  per- 
mission they  must  have  an  ovcrwlielmin..-  weight  of 
opinion  behind  them.  " 

To  ;lie  (urmans  that  did  not  seem  probable.  And  it 
appeared  to  them,  coming:  to  the  third  point,  the  less 
probal)le  because  the  strategical  dillieulties  of  anattack 
upon  Cerman  South-west  Africa  were  not  slight  It 
was  nut  a  question  of  distances  alone,  but  of  the  character 
of  the  country  to  be  crossed— a  wide  belt  sin-„lariv 
unfavourable  for  military  transport.  Takin",  tlun  to 
l)e<,rin  with,  the  assumed  neutrality  of  tape-Dutch 
fechiiir  as  between  themselves  and  (Jreat  Britain,  next  the 
political  obstacles  to  be  overcome,  ai.d  finally  the 
inanifest  cxi)ense  of  such  a  campaign,  the  chances,  in 
German  estimation,  were  that  the  (lov*  rnment  of  South 
Alrica  would  keep  out  of  the  stru^rjrle. 

This  formed,  as  it  were,  the  (iermans'  jumpinrr  „ff 
position,  and  they  had  made  ready  in  a  manner  peculiarly 
1  russian  to  exploit  it.  For  the  workiiifr  of  the  CTcrman 
possessions  in  Africa,  as  well  as  those  in  the  Pacific  to  the 
best  profit,  there  \vas  floated  in  1890  the  (Jerman  f'olonial 
tompany,  a  kind  of  South  S,  a  undertakin.y  with  a  very 
larfte  capital,  and,  on  paper,  very  wide  ri^dits.  Collec- 
tively, these  colonies  were  about  twelve  times  the  area  of 
the  German  Empire  in  Europe,  and  as  thev  had  been 
very  rapidly  acquired  anrl  owed  tiieir  existence  in  effect 
to  (.ermany  s  military  pixstirre.  hu-^c  amJMtions  had  been 
based  upon  them.     Tdey  were  no  more  than  a  beginning. 
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One  of  the  ambitions  was  the  eventual  predominance 
ol'  German  influenee  in  Soutii  A.Viea.  In  1891  the  Colo- 
nial eonipany  had  finphasiscd  the  importance  of  the 
South-west  African  aecpiisition  on  that  gromid.  After- 
wards the  aim  was  less  openly  advertised.  Indeed,  it 
may  be  said  to  have  been  withdrawn  from  pul)Iic  view. 
Nevertheless,  as  a  j,'oal  it  was  alwavs  tiiere.  One  of  the 
proofs  is  the  administration  set  up  "in  South-west  Africa. 
The  or^anisatioii  was  mihtary.  The  other  })roof  is 
found  in  the  covert  intrigue  stradilv  carried  on  through- 
out South  Africa  with  tiie  ol)jeet  "of  fostering  hostihty 
to  the^  Uritisli  comicction,  and  ostensil)Iy  (7f  keeping 
alive  Cape-Dutch  sentiment  in  favour  of  independence^ 
The  niore  German  organisation  in  South-west  Africa 
is  studied  the  more  saliently  does  the  use  of  tliat  territory 
asauK^ans  ton  larger  end  stand  out.  Even  in  1914.  the 
white  population,  and  all  save  a  small  percentage  were 
(iermans,  numbered  less  than  1.5.000  all  told.  But"of  that 
t«)tal  one-third  were  garrison  and  anf)ther  third  reservists. 
Administratively,  the  colony  involved  a  heavy  aimual 
loss.  To  say  nothing  of  the  cost  of  the  native  campaigns, 
the  current  expenses  exceeded  the  receipts  by  nearly  a 
million  sterling  a  year.  Seemingly,  however,  this 
deficit  was  willingly  incurred.  An  expensive  svstcm  of 
railways  had  been  laid  down  .  From  Tsumeb  in  the 
north  on  the  frontier  of  Ovamboland  a  main  line  ran 
south  until,  after  various  sinuosities,  it  terminated  at 
Nababis  in  the  extreme  south-east  corner  of  the  Colony 
on  the  frontier  of  the  Union,  and  a  icw  miles  from  the 
Orange  River.  Branches  from  this  trunk  had  been 
constructed  in  the  north  from  Karibab  io  Swakopmund. 
the  small  and  artificial  port  which  the  Germans  had  by 
means  of  a  jetty  laid  out  just  beyond  the  Walfish  Bay 
lagoon,  and  in  the  south  from  Seeheim  in  Great  Xamaqua- 
land  across  the  coastal  desert  to  Luderitzbueht.  In  all 
there  were  close  upon  1,500  miles  of  track.  Business 
to  justify  this  outlay  there  was  not,  nor  near  prospect  of 
it.  The  railways  were  military  and  strategical,  designed 
at  once  for  getting  up  trooj)s  a"^nd  supplies  from  the  coast 
to  the  interior,  and  for  a  massing  of  forces  cither  against 
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tiK'  Ovaml.os  an  Iho  north,  or  against  Tape  Colony  on 
he  south-east.  In  addition,  the  ac-cnnndation  of 
Tuhtarv  c<]ui,)nicnt  and  stores  of  all  kin.ls  wont  far 
Ik. vond  the  needs  of  such  a  white-  force  as  the  (icrn.an 
adnnnistratmn  c.,ul<l  put  into  the  field.  Tsunul,  in  the 
north  and  Iva  kf<.ntein  in  the  s..uth  were  r.rsenals  on 
a  scale   ar^rer  Mku.  the  lar<rest  demand  of  mere  defence 

;te,'l?n    'n  "",   i"''  "I'  *''"  ''"'^^'^^^'-^  ""  «""'J  '-''-^"v  millions 
stcili.irr  nu.st   have  I.een  spent  in  j)rovidina  reserves  of 

arnis  and  anununition  at  those  depots.  It  is  a  fair 
estimate  to  say  that  the  total  reserves  would  have 
equ.ppecl  a,,  arn.y  ol"  o(),(),)0  n.en  f.,r  a  campaign  of  many 
n..nths.  Ihe  uikrence  is.  too.  that  the  policv  of  terror- 
^Z  n    /''',"""/>-'     '"^    P"'-^"^'<'    ^o^vanls    the    natives 

he  event '.^i^H^';-"'''V'"'''''f'"^'  ^'^^=»'"^^  ''''''  ''^'"'fi  "' 
he  event  oi  the  (.ennan  h,recs  Ijcimr  drawn  offf„r  opera- 
nd /:?;""'     ^'T   ^T^'"'-     ^"  ^•'''•'"^•"   adnnnistrator 
uoul  I  have  dare.l  systematically  to  have  carried  out  such 

Fv?^\i'''n  """  F""'"f'  '■'""■^  •'"^''  ""  ''i'^  *'^"»  initiative. 

neVaYive     th7       ""f    ^''''''r    "''   ^■^■'•'"«"    cflicialdon. 
Sir  conclusion.     I„  a  word,  German  South- 

jvest  AInca,  as  a  so-calle<l  colony,  was  armed  to  the  teeth 
for  an  ulterior  piu-pose.  And  the  heavv,  and  for  the 
tmic.  wholly  unprofitable,  outlav  in  money  clinches  he 
demonstration  Either  the  frugal  and  clol^e-hstcd  Ger! 
ntVi-eiml'^n!  ^'*^^':r"'"*^"*  ''-^^  >"^^kin«  ducks  and  drakes 

v<,  Id    n    h.  r'  "'■  '*  '"''"  '"»^^'^''  '■"  ^^'"^^  't  was  believed 
would  m  the  long  run  prove  a  handsomely  paying  specu- 

really  ■  was!'  '''"'  "'^"  '''"  "^""^^  ""  ^■'^'"''  ^""^  the  boot 
In  all    these   calculations    there    was     cunning.     Yet 

Iiere  was  no   depth    of   sagacity,    and,    as    it    proyed 
h.tle  prevision.     VVhen  war  broke  out  opinion T  the 
T.non    soon    revealed    itself  as   of  three    shades.     The 

e  tcrs  of   Bntish  descent  were  without  disguise  eager 

tch    H       ^'"'V'^'^'^'■T^'"S  ^-^^s  ^'-ared  by  those^of 
Dutch    descent    who    relished    the    prospect    of    active 

SrioJ/rtfH'  "-J-iV'-.f-wevU,  Hf  the  NaCal 
■ooti-.;  T    I  '"^    ^'■'*"''  ""f'^'"''^'    connection   on  a 

looting  ol  selt-government,  and  content  with  it,   were 
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prepared  to  lollow  the  lead  of  (icnor,  '  liotlia.  11"  he 
decided  lor  war  tliey  would  accept  war  ;  it'  against  war 
tliey  would  equally  support  him.  A  minority,  not  very 
considerable,  thought  the  opportunity  favourable  foV 
severing  the  tie  with  (Jreat  Britain.  "Swayed  by  that 
feeling,  they  were  disposed  to  take  a  favourable  view 
of  (ierman  chances.  The  number  who  were  actively 
pro-German,  favourable,  that  i^,  to  German  predominance 
within  and  over  the  Union,  were,  however,  a  mere  fraction 
even  of  this  minority. 

It  will  be  seen  therefore  that  General  Botha  held  the 
decision  in  his  own  hands,  and  unfortunately  for  their 
projects  the  (iernians  had  reckoned  without  "him.  The 
oversight  was  fata!.  Not  only  were  (ieneral  Botha  and 
General  J.  C.  Smuts  men  of  military  experience  who 
could  not  fail  to  see  the  meaning  and  intention  of  lierraan 
measures  in  South-west  Africa ;  they  were  statesmen 
caj)able  of  taking  and  of  acting  upon  long  views.  To 
them,  as  to  every  reflecting  man,  it  was  clear  that  (Jcrman 
policy  towards  the  natives  involved  a  grave  danger. 
If  ainong  the  colotu-ed  population  it  became  a  settled 
conviction  that  from  the  white  man  there  was  to  be 
expected  neither  justice  nor  mercy,  then,  even  though 
it  might  be  slow,  there  would  gather,  as  the  natives 
learned  more  of  EurojH'an  ideas  and  resources,  a  terrible 
relxmnd.  The  natural  disgust  of  the  Union  statesmen 
at  German  cruelties  was  sharpened  by  the  consciousness 
of  the  short-sightedness  of  the  policy."  German  cruelties 
tended  to  bring  the  white  population  into  dis-esteem. 
On  those  lines  the  development  of  South  Africa  was 
impossible.  But  the  Cape  statesmen  also  knew  that 
German  professions  regarding  the  independence  of  the 
Union  were  hollov/.  The  nominally  independent  Union 
was  meant  to  be  a  German  dependency,  and  between  a 
Gernian  d  •  cndency  and  a  British  "dependency  the 
choice  was  oetween  military  and  commercial  cons'traint 
and  freedom.  Hesitation  there  could  not  be.  Looking 
towards  South-west  Africa  and  the  cloud  there  gathered  ; 
knowing  that  it  was  at  once  a  menace  to  freedom  and 
the  common  welfare  ;  and  having  now  the  control  of 
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lluir  ..wn  alTairs  .,,,.1  tl..  ,,„u.  ,-  f„  ,„„i„  ,,asf  mistakes 
ol  IJnti-,!.  mipcnal  poli.y.  tlu-  Ihunn  (Jovcrnnicnt 
spordily  nmdc  up  llnir  minds  that  il  Nvas  dike  their 
duty  and  th.ir  interest  to  rid  the  sub-continent  of  this 
tlueatc  run^'  porlt  ut. 

Having  M.  dreid(.|   they   l.vsl    ,„>  time   in   passin.'  to 
aets.      11k.   |,„uial    n.|inMtion   to   move  came   from   the 
IJritish  (.ov.  rnment  at  li.m.e.     At  Windhuk  tlie  (Jermans 
Iiad   set    up  a  wireh'ss   installation   p(n  rrful  enou.di   to 
reet'ive   messajres  (hrectly   from   and    transmit    thc^a   to 
lierlin,  and  it  was  one  of  u  chain  of  sin,ihir  installations 
uhieh     as   a   sen.s.   j.ut   the  (;erman   (iovcrnmcnt  into 
iinmediaie  comnuuueation  with  its  remotest  possessions 
Dcsiaued  as  the  chain  was  t<.  facilitate  the  raids  of  Ger- 
man commerce  distroyers.  and  to  harass  Allied  overseas 
communications,    it    was    impoilant    that    it   should    he 
l)rok<"U.   and   the   capture   of  th<.   Windhuk   installati..n 
would  lio  a  lonjr  way  to  ijreak  it.     TIk'  ref)lv  of  the  South 
Atrican  Government  to  the  requisition  froni  London  was 
prompt  and  aflirmative.     There  was  some  dilference  of 
view  m  the  1-ederal  Parliament,   hut  the  overwhclminc 
Nvei;,rht  ol  opini..n  both  in  tiie  House  and  outside  proved 
to    be    with    (Jeneral    Botha,    and    when    the   necessary 
I)r..porfion     of    the     Reservists    w,  iv     called     up     thev 
responded     unhesitatingly.     Put     to    the   test,   German 
propaj^anda  was  found  to  have  had  little  effect.     The 
(Jermans  had  earned  for  themselves  too  ba.d  a  name 

J  he  South  African  (Jovernment.   however,   did   more 
than  d.'cide  promptly.     General  «otha  Iiad  thouoht  out 
a  soum    plan  ol  campaijrn.     According  to  all  the  avail- 
able indications  the  Germans,  in  the  event  of  hostilities 
expected  the  main  attack  from  acn)ss  the  Orange  River' 
On  the  face  ol  thin<rs.  indeed,  it  did  not  seem  probable 
that   an  inroad  would   be  attempted   with   lar-'c  forces 
Irom  the  coast  across  the  desc^rt  belt.     Such  operations 
were  not    it  was  apparently  thought,  likely  to  be  more 
than  a  diversion.     The  water  and  transport  problems 
were  deterrent.     R<  sides,  even  assuminjr  that  the  coast 
desert  could  l)e  crossc-d  in  force,  there  were  the  boundary 
tiKMintams  to  pen.  t rate.     On  their  slopes  facing  towards 
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till-  coast  these  are  totally  hare  ol'  ve^fetjition,  masses  of 
roek  wurn  amlbroke?!  In-  time  into  the  wildest  ami  most 
fant:  .lie  oiitliius.  To  destroy  or  poison  the  water- 
liol(  ;  frar  vip  the  railway  tracks  section  hv  section,  and 
tina.y,  wh.i,  pushed  hack,  lo  roililV  the  pusses,  and  put 
down  hind  mines  seemed  to  alTord  easy  means  of  checking; 
any  such  movements.  And  those  means,  on  learning,' 
that  war  was  the  ord- r.  the  (Germans  in  the  Colony  laid 
themselves  out  to  utilise.  On  their  side,  to.),  plan's  hud 
been  elaborated,  and  it  is  char  lon^r  elaborated.  Part 
of  their  equipment  consisted  of  hui^v  consignments  of 
lanri  imnes.  They  wire  of  two  kinds.  One  variety  was 
the  contact  mine,  a  ^ncat  iron  case  filled  with  dynamite 
exploded  by  a  rod,  the  end  of  which  was  left  just 'sticking,' 
out  above  the  jrround  surface,  and  hidden  bv  stones  or 
sand.  A  pressure  of  the  foot  upon  the  end  of  the  rod, 
or  a  stroke  of  the  foot  against  it  instantiv  fired  the  mass 
()t  explosive  below.  The  second  variety  was  electrical, 
fired  by  a  concealed  watcher  from  an  observation  r)ost. 
Both  were  employed  on  a  lavish  scale. 

Such  were  the  pre[)arations  along  the  approaches 
Irom  the  coast,  and  to  round  them  off  u  German  force 
when  hostilities  wen-  declared,  took  possession  of  the' 
port  and  buildings  at  Walfish  Hay.  During  June  and 
July,  1<J1  t,  some  thousands  of  men  who  had  served  with 
*hc  German  forces  in  the  colony  and  passed  into  the 
reserve  had  been  sent  out  again  to  bring  up  the  garrison 
to  war  strength.  The  main  body  of  the  troops  were  now 
concentrated  to  the  south,  less,  however,  with  the 
intention  of  standing  upon  the  defensive  than  of  launch- 
mg,  when  the  moment  came,  a  counter-offensive  in 
associutKju  with  disaffected  elements  in  the  Union 
whose  numbers  and  influence  the  German  Government 
iiad  been  led  greatly  to  exaggerate.  This  proposed 
counter  movement  was  the  substance  of  the  German  plan. 
Safe  on  the  side  of  the  coast,  they  had  apparently  little 
•loubt  m  an\  event  of  being  able  to  obstruct  a.i  advance 
Irom  south  to  north  across  CJreat  Namaqualand. 

\Miether  or  not  he  surmised  the  nature  of  the  German 
plan,  anil  the  probability  is  that  he  did,  General  Botha's 
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schctiic  was  ca:   .iljilcd  most  criVctivcly  to  ciicnnivrnt  it. 
Ills  iiiaiii  (.[xratioiis  uiic  to  in-  conducted  frotn  the  sea. 
The  dilliciilties  were  not   hffht.  hut  they  could  he  over- 
come,    (uneral  Hotlia  justly  n  lied  u|)<"in  the  hardihood 
and   endurance  of  his  troofis.     The   mounted   men,   the 
hurffhers,    \\,  re    accustomed    to    ride  lon^'  distances  on 
Irujral   fare  and   u   minimum   of  water.     The   marchiniT 
powers  of  the   infantry  were  phenomenal.     Most,   hur- 
Chcrs  and  infantrymen  alike,  were  veterans.     The  com- 
hined  tou<jhness  and  mobility  of  the  Union  f(»rces  were 
[)lainl\    points  of  the  first  iiiiportanoe,  and  they  were 
points  which  a  skilful  {general  like  Botlia  would  assuredly 
turn  to  the  fullest  advantage.     If.  in  face  of  an  attack 
of  that  character  from  the  coast,  the  (iermans  changed 
froiit,  a  formidable  flanking  movement  could  he  thrown 
against  them  from  the  landward  side  ;  if  they  did  not 
change  front,  they  would  In-  taken  from  seaward  in  flank 
ami  rear,  and  rounded  up  as  they  fell  back.     Either  way 
their   discomfiture    was   only   a"  matter   of   time.     The 
eampaign  was  meant  to  he"  a  campaign  of  m      xuvre, 
and,  when  once  fully  in  train,  swift  and  decisive. 

Just  because  this  was  Genera!  Botha's  plan  the  opening 
moves  on  his  side  gave  no  evidence  of  it.  Like  a  skilful 
player  he  began  with  what  appeared  to  be  a  gambit,  and 
seemingly  fell  in  with  the  German  scheme.  The  first  of 
the  Union  forces,  five  regiments  of  the  South  African 
Mounted  Rifles,  the  Witwatcrsrand  Rifles,  and  three 
batteries  of  the  Transvaal  Horse  Artillcrv,  under  the 
command  of  Rrigadicr-Gencral  Lukin,  'sailed  from 
Capetown  on  September  2.  They  landed  at  Port 
Nolloth  m  Little  Xamaqualand.  From  Port  Nolloth 
through  the  hills,  which  here  south  of  the  Orange  River 
come  close  to  the  coast,  there  is  a  light  railway.  It  runs 
mland  some  fifty  miles  or  so  to  Stcinkopf.  amfthcn  turns 
south  to  O'okiep,  a  copper  mining  centre.  At  Steinkopf 
Lukin  was  to  establish  his  base,  sin^e  he  was  then  within 
striking  distance,  a  matter  of  forty-five  miles,  from 
Raman's  Drift,  one  of  the  main  crossings  of  the  Orange 
River.  The  country  between  is  diflicvdt.  verv  hilly  and 
rough,  and  almost  wholly  devoid  of  water.     On  its  face 
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tins  move  was  iiiltiidtd  to  rluik  iiii\   (i(  iriiaii  iiicurMDii 
into  I'liioii  territory  from  Nal)ahis.      Hut  it  served  inci- 
(Icntully   to  divert   attention   Irom   the   next    step  -the 
seizure  of  Lu(lerit/.l)ueht,  ami   the   more   so   heeause  at 
Upinpton.  100  miiis  cast  of  Nahahis,  pn  f)arations  were 
afoot   for  an  advance  by  a  cohimn  of  I'nion   iMounlod 
Infantry  to  eo-operate  with   Lukin.     A   fortnii,'ht   after 
Lukin's  force  had  emharkid  there  sailed  from  Capetown 
in  four  transports  an  Kxpechlion  of  I'nion  rej^uhirs,  two 
re^'iments  of  infantry,   u  section   of  the  Cape  (Harrison 
ArtiUery,    a    battery    of    the    Citizen    Arfillerv,    and    a 
squadron  of  the  Imptrial  Li<jht  Horse.     The  destinatiftn 
of  these  troops,  who  were  coMinianded  by  Col.  Heves,  was 
Luderitzbuclit,    and    the    flotilla,    escorted    by    II. M.S. 
AstrcFU,  arrived  off  that  place  on  S(  ptember  Ts.      Some 
()pp()sition  was  looked  for,  or  at  all  events  an  unopposed 
landinj,'  could  not  be  assumed,  and  the  intention  was  to 
throw  part  of  the  troops  ashon-  from  the  open  sea  so 
that   they   mijjhl,    while   an   attack    from   the   bay   was 
goinp   on,   advance   sufliciently   inland   across   the"  sand 
dunes  to  cut  the  railwa;-  and  isolate  the  (Jcrman  gar- 
rison.    Tliis  intended  procedure,  however,  was  frustrated 
by  a  gale  which  made  the  landing  of  troops  and  stores 
outside   the   bay    impossible.     The   only   men   who  got 
ashore,  though  at  great  risk  owing  to  "the  heavy  swell, 
were  several  boatloads  of  scouts.     In  view  of  the  weather, 
and  the  danger  of  standing  closi'   in   to  such  a  shore, 
Astrcpu    headed    the    transports    into    the    bay.      The 
anticipated  resistance  was  not  met  with.     Instead  the 
scouts   were  found  already  to  be   in  possession  of  the 
town.     On  the  news  that  an  attempt  was  being  made  to 
land   troops   outside  of  and   to   the   south   of  the   bay, 
assuming  that  the  attempt  might  succeed,  and  knowing 
that  retention  of  the  town,  even  were  it  possible,  was 
less   important   than   control   of  the   railway,    with   the 
power    to   destroy    it,    the    German    commandant    had 
ordered  an  immediate  evacuation,  and  had  retired  along 
the  railway  to  Kolmanskuppe,  some  ten  miles  inland. 
The  desolate  little  port  of  Luderitzbucht  was  formally 
surrendered  by   its  burgomaster  without  a  shot   being 
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to  tlic  (;<iinai.     at   Koliiiaiiskiif)|)c  of  I  lie  st  rciu'f  Ji    aiitl 
(•oiiiposif  ion  or  Col.  H.vcs'  fore.-.      Wl,,,,  that  was  fonii.l 
«.ut  they  \vcn  all  rounded  up  and  d(  ported  to  Capetown 
In    the    nuanwliil,..    having    <  stahlished    his    Imse    at 
Steiiikopl.  Lnkin  had  thrown  lorward  his  advance  miard 
two  rcKiriients  of  tin   Monntc  <i  HilJcs,  to  Hainan's  Drift' 
and  th.-  force  had.  alt<  r  a  sharp  conihat.  captnn,!  that 
crossnifr.      I,,  this  low.  r  nach  the  ()rani:c  Riv<T  is  hroad 
and   in   the  Hood   season   swift.     Th.    drifts  arc   ferries' 
workc.l   by  boats  tor  passcn^rers.   an.l   l.y   pontoons  for 
^'oods  and  cattle.     Haman's  Drift,  and  .Shuit's  Drift    a 
hundred  miles  or  thenahouts  farther  up  stnain  and  close 
t..   .Naha his   forin.d   the   chi,  f  crossings   hctween  (iroat 
and  Little  Nania<|ualaiid.  and  Ih..  seh.nic  of  operations 
at   this  stap'  of   the  campai^'n   was  that   while   I.ukin's 
men  moved  apainst  the  on.,  the  Mounted  Column  from 
Lpiiigton.    under   the   eoniman.l   of   Lieut. -Co!     ISIaritz 
was  to  seize,   or  at  all   events   to   hlc^kade,   the  other' 
Man  z  was  an  ollieer  of  the  L'nion  H.^nilars.  and  there 
had  been  no  reason  to  suspect   his  fid.litv.     No  sooner 
however,    had   he   established   cntact    witf,    the   enemv 
than    he    transferred    his    comman-lo    to    the    Cernian 
service.     In  this  district  of  Cape  Colony  men  who  held 
extremist  views  formed  a  local  majorit\.     They  were  a 
majority  anionp  Maritz's   force.     Whether  he  "initiated 
the  sedition,  or  was  influenced  bv  the  malcontents  under 
Ins  command,  is  somewhat  uncertain,  and  his  later  con- 
duct would  supffest  that  he  was  half-hearted. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  the  immediate  effect  was  totally  to 
upset  Lukin  s  enterprise.  From  Raman's  Drift  the  two 
advance  rcpimcnts  of  Mounted  Rifles  pressed  upon  the 
retreating  Germans  as  far  as  Sandfontcin.  where  the 
enemy  had  established  a  camp,  which  with  its  equin- 
ment  was  taken.  Sandfontcin  is  distant  from  Raman's 
Drift  twenty-five  miles,  and  it  is  so  named  because  of 
the  H-ell  or  water-hole  at  that  spot.  It  was  found,  how- 
ever, that  the  Germans,  besides  wrecking  the  pumps,  had 
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poisoned  the  water.  Thi  was  tlic  first  instance  in  the 
campaif^n  of  what  proved  to  he  their  settled  practice. 
To  hold  Sandfontein  in  any  streiifrth  \va>.  in  the  circum- 
stances out  of  the  (juestion.  The  conntry  round  about 
was  scoured  by  j)atro!s.  and  no  si^ns  of  the  enemy  met 
with  anywhere.  Concluding,  perhaps  somewhat  too 
hastily,  but  not  unnaturally,  that  the  hostile  evacuation 
was  deliberate,  and  ascribing  it  to  jjressure  of  the  con- 
verging force  from  Upington,  the  conmiandant  of  the 
advance  guard,  leaving  only  a  patrol  at  Sandfontein, 
fell  back  to  the  Drift. 

The  Drift  was  regained  on  September  21.  On  the 
following  day  the  squadron  holding  Sandfontein  was 
attacked  by  a  (iernian  force  of  some  1,500  men,  headed 
by  Col.  von  Heydcbreek.  That  officer,  commanding-in- 
chief  the  German  ,  oops  in  South-west  Africa,  and  hand- 
ling in  person  the  present  main  concentration,  had,  on 
finding  himself  reassured  from  the  side  of  Upington, 
decided  to  sweep  the  other  Union  troops  from  the  north 
of  the  Orange  River,  and  in  doing  so  to  tlefeat  them  if 
possible  in  detail,  \^■hen  news  of  the  attack  upon 
Sandfontein  reached  the  Union  camp  at  the  Drift  a 
relief — another  squadron  of  Mounted  Rifles,  and  a  half- 
battery  of  Transvaal  Horse  Artillery — was  at  once  sent 
out  under  the  command  of  Lieut. -Col.  Gri^nt.  This  was 
what  lleydebreck  had  expected.  On  the  approach  of 
the  relief  his  troops,  under  orders,  dispersed.  Grant 
advanced  to  Sandfontein  without  encountering  any 
resistance,  or  indeed  without  meeting  with  the  enemy 
anywhere.  The  ruse  seems  to  have  convinced  him  that 
the  attack  had  been  merely  an  attempted  surprise.  But 
just  as  his  men  had  dismount/^d  after  their  long  and 
thirsty  ride,  the  Germans,  hidden  in  the  hills,  swarmed 
down  upon  the  post.  This  time  they  did  not  come  to 
close  quarters.  In  view  of  the  marksmanship  of  the 
Union  riflemen  it  did  not  pay.  They  opened  upon  the 
camp  with  shell  fire.  Very  soon  Grant  realised  that  he 
had  been  surrounded.  His  two  guns  gallantly  entered 
upon  the  unequal  duel.  They  kept  up  the  fight  for 
several  hours,  and  though  in  that  time  they  put  various 
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enemy  pieces  out  of  action,  were  themselves  at  the  finish 
knocked  out. 

The  only  hope  now  lay  in  pettm^'  up  a  second  relief 
from  the   Drift   to  break   through   the   beleaguerment. 

But  after  the  movements  whicli  had  already  taken  place 

first  the  advance  to  Raman's  Drift  from  Steinkopf,  then 
the  ride  to  Sandfontein  and  back— the  only  part  of  the 
force  still  fit  to  face  another  ride  of  twenty-five  miles 
with  a  stiff  battle  at  the  end  of  it  were  two  squadrons  of 
the  4th  South  Africans.  Even  they  and  their  mounts 
were  fa{,'fTed.  Fagged  as  they  were,  however,  they  set 
out,  and  though  outnumbered  bv  five  to  one,  essayed  to 
break  through.  The  feat,  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  say, 
proved  mipossible.  From  within  the  cordon  Grant, 
notwithstanding  that  he  had  been  wounded  by  a  shell, 
led  the  co-operation.  Fearing  that  h'-  might  escape,  the 
Germans  now  closed  in.  He  beat  them  off.  Since  the 
sound  of  battle  with  the  relief  force  had  died  away  it 
was  clear  that  the  relief  effo.t  had  failed.  Repulsed  in 
his  assault,  the  enemy  rencAved  his  bombardment,  and 
the  fight  dragged  on.  Of  the  total  force  holding 
the  post  when  the  combat  began,  less  than  400  men, 
more  than  half,  were  by  this  time  casualties.  Further 
effort  at  relief  could  not  be  looked  for.  Finally, 
late  m  the  day,  Grant  sent  out  a  flarr  of  truce  and 
surrendered.  "^ 

This  was  to  all  intents  the  first  brush  in  the  campaign, 
and  the  Germans  had  scored  the  honours.  But  far  too 
nrncli  was  made  of  the  episode  at  the  time.  Nothing 
more  than  one  of  the  ups  and  downs  which  have  to  be 
expected  in  any  armed  struggle,  it  was  magnified  into  a 
grave  disaster.  In  a  country  lending  itself  to  surprise 
and  ruse,  it  would  be  astonishing  if  every  ruse  proved 
abortive.  The  real  importance  of  the  check,  almost 
negligible  from  a  militarv  standpoint,  lay  in  its  political 
consequences.  Combined  with  the  defection  of  Maritz, 
a  much  more  serious  matter,  it  stirred  into  activity  the 
extremist  elements  whose  ortlinary  antagonism  to  Botha 
and  the  Nationalist  majority  had  been  further  embittered 
by  the  Union  Government's  policy.     Their  armed  rising 
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in  the  Transvaal  and  the  Oranj/e  River  State  was 
headed  b\  Rcyers  and  l)e  Wet.  Neither  desired  to  see 
the  Suutii  AfruHii  I'nioii  under  German  rule.  What 
they  opposed  was  the  war.  Mos*  of  all.  however,  they 
were  swoyed  hy  ])arty  Icclinfj.  Very  wisely,  in  the 
l^nion  (iovcrnment's  dealinpr  with  the  risinrr,  that  fact 
was  reeoijnised.  Severity  would  l;a,'e  poisoned  political 
difference.  The  forlKaranee  of  General  Botha  and  his 
colleagues  under  prov'ication  went  far  to  heal  it. 

But  besides  detaiiuntj  (Jenerai  Botha  at  Capetown 
during  the  next  four  months  these  events  had  the  effect 
of  prolonging  the  campaign  in  South-west  Airien  bv  at 
least  that  length  ol'  lime.  The  intended  descent  lipon 
Walfish  Bay  while  the  (Jermans  were  busy  upon  the 
Orange  River  was  jtidged  now  to  be  premature,  and  the 
force  of  two  l)riga(i('s  (if  infantry  with  artillery  support 
placed  under  th<>  eonunand  of  the  veteran  (General  Sir 
Duncan  M'Kenzie  for  that  purpose,  and  embarked  at 
Capetown  immediately  after  the  departure  of  Beves's 
column,  were  diverted  to  Luderitz  Bay,  where  therefore 
there  was  a  very  strong  concentration  of  Union  troops. 
And  the  concentration  served  a  useful  purpose.  It  was 
evident  that,  in  association  with  Maritz,  the  Germans 
meant  to  launch  a  counter-offensive  into  Little  Namaqiia- 
land,  and  had  they  acted  jjromptly,  and  while  the  politi- 
cal trouble  within  the  Union  was  as  its  height,  it  is  not 
unlikely  that  a  good  deal  of  mischief  might  have  resulted. 
The  powerful  force  at  Luderitz  Bay  acted  as  a  deterrent. 
The  Germans  hesitated  to  conuiiit  themselves  finally  to 
an  expedition  into  (ape  Colony  while  their  own  bases 
and  line  of  com:mmicatioiis  lay  open  to  be  attacked  and 
cut.  Afte.  the  affair  at  Sandfontc  in  they  had  retaken 
Raman's  Drift,  but  they  were  not  yet  certain  that  the 
Union  efftirt  to  move  a  large  body  of  men  across  the 
coastal  desert  would  end  in  failure.  On  his  side  Botha 
played  up  to  this  hesitancy.  He  now  wanted  time,  well 
aware  that  if  the  German  counter-move  did  not  syn- 
chronise with  tlie  Beyers-De  Wet  rising,  it  could  do 
little  harm. 

Hence  it   was   that    M'Kenzie  at    Luderitz   Ba\- 


soon 
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began  to  show  signs  of  activity.  He  thrust  the  German 
garrison  in  the  first  place  out  if  Kolmnnskuppe,  and 
pushed  on  to  Rothkuppc,  more  than  twenty  miles  inland. 
And  there  for  the  time  he  sat  down.  But  the  leisure 
was  eyewash.  Behind  him  a  body  of  labour,  skilfully 
controlled  by  that  able  engineer.  Sir  George  Farrar,  was 
hard  at  it  relaying  the  ripped  up  railway  track.  This 
done,  and  it  took  little  more  than  a  fortnight,  M'Kenzie 
made  another  bound  forward.  The  second  move  was 
to  Tschaukab,  forty  miles  inland.  There  again  there 
was  a  halt.  But  also  once  more  the  reconstruction  of 
the  track,  and  the  protection  of  it  against  sand  drifts, 
was  taken  in  hand.  The  feat  of  moving  in  force  across 
a  region  where  there  is  neither  food  nor  water  looked  the 
more  impracticable  because  it  was  now  the  height  of  the 
southern  summer,  and  the  season  of  sandstorms.  One 
of  the  natural  curses  of  this  coastal  tract  are  the  hot 
winds  laden  with  fine  dust  blown  off  the  dunes.  The  air 
becomes  like  a  fog,  and  the  particles  penetrate  into  every- 
thing, food  and  drink  alike,  and  insinuate  themselves 
into  clothing,  until  life  seems  a  cross  between  a  perpetual 
itch  and  a  perpetual  choke.  Nothing  but  the  irrepressible 
cheerfulness  of  men  of  British  race  under  adversity 
enabled  the  troops  to  put  up  with  the  conditions.  Of 
course  conditions  were  not  like  that  always,  though  the 
sandblasts  were  frequent  enough. 

There  was  the  expectation  also  that  sooner  or  later 
a  real  brush  would  occur  with  the  enemy.  Hitherto  he 
had  proved  distinctly  illusive.  Skirmishes  up  the  line 
towards  Garub,  another  twenty  miles'  trek,  were  always 
going  on  for  the  purpose  of  spoiling  his  wrecking  tactics. 
Once  when  the  Union  force  pushed  right  on  to  Garub 
the  foe  put  up  a  genuine  fight.  After  that,  about  mid- 
December,  he  moved  his  advanced  base  from  Garub,  no 
longer  safe  enough,  to  Aus.  Garub  lies  at  the  foot  of 
the  outer  or  seaward  slope  of  the  mountains  amid  a 
landscape  almost  Dantesque  in  its  wild  singularity. 
Aus  is  on  the  other  side  of  the  heights,  and  in  habitable 
country.  Between  the  two  points  runs  a  pass,  and  the 
railway  is  carried  through  it.     The  Germans  had  elected 
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to  figlit  at  Ganil)  hocauso  tlicy  wanted  time  to  fortify 
the  pass  and  sow  it  with  land  minps. 

But  M'Kenzie,  as  soon  as  the  track  to  Garuh  was  in 
working  order,  moved  his  advanced  base  there,  and 
resumed  his  prevention-is-bettcr-than-curc  procedure, 
giving  enemy  mine-buriers  a  nimble  life.  The  Germans 
thought  nuich  of  the  difficulties  of  this  pass,  and  they 
spared  no  pains  to  (obstruct  it.  It  was  here  where  their 
treatment  of  the  natives  began  to  t  11  against  them. 
At  the  foot  of  the  hills  the  British  force  came  into  contact 
with  the  Hottentots,  and  as  the  Hottentots  were  sworn 
foes  of  everything  (Jerman  they  sot)n  let  it  be  known 
that  there  were  ways  round.  Thus  when  the  time  came 
the  Germans  at  Aus  could  Ik-  dropped  upon,  as  it  were, 
out  of  the  clouds,  and  all  their  labour  rendered  futile. 
M'Kenzie  at  any  rate  had  now  manoeuvred  his  forces 
across  the  whole  breadth  of  the  desert,  and  he  had  the 
railway  behind  him  both  secure  and  operating  wdl. 
And  it  was  clear  that  the  Germans  did  not  like  t^-e 
development  one  bit.  At  the  beginning  of  December, 
reinforced  by  Maritz,  they  had  indulged  in  an  incursion 
over  the  Cape  border  and  had  taken  the  village  and 
police  post  of  Nous.  But  they  had  in  that  quarter 
shown  caution.  The  thrust  from  the  coast  disconcerted 
them. 

Unfortunately,  at  this  juncture  M'Kenzie's  Column 
sustained  an  irreparable  loss.  Sir  (ieorge  Fnrrar,  whose 
energy  was  indomitable,  and  who  was  up  and  down  the 
line  in  all  weathers  and  always  on  the  spot  where  repara- 
tion was  in  progress,  travvJling.  as  was  his  wont  in  a 
motor  trolley,  came  into  collision  during  a  sandstorm 
with  a  light  engine.  It  was  one  of  the  risks  he  had 
habitually  run,  and  as  habitually  escaped  by  a  hair's- 
brcadth.  This  time  it  cost  him'  his  life.  Happily  for 
the  welfare  of  the  force  whose  very  existence  dejiended 
upon  his  resolution  and  skill,  for  "he  almost  more  than 
any  mf-n  had  made  this  seemingly  impossible  advance 
possiliC,  the  work  he  had  under! liken  to  do  was  then 
nearly  complete. 

To  the  men   of  M-Kenzie's  force   the   war  appeared 
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slow.  It  \v;is  not  quite  the  kind  of  campaij^ning  they  had 
auticipiitcd,  and  not  knowing  the  real  meaning  of  their 
movement,  their  j)atit  nee  was  tried.  Nevertheless, 
things  luere  moving.  The  time  had  now,  at  the  end  of 
December,  arrive*!  when  the  main  movement  of  the 
campaign  on  the  side  of  the  Union  was  to  be  set  on  foot. 
On  December  21,  under  the  command  of  Col.  Skinner, 
there  were  embarked  at  Capetown  the  3rd  and  4th 
Brigades  of  Union  Infantry,  the  1st  Imperial  Light 
ilorse.  (irobeliuir's  (mounted)  Scouts,  a  brigade  of  Heavy 
Artillery,  and  machine-gun  details.  The  force  steamed 
to  Walfish  Bay.  Seeing  the  flotilla  of  transports  enter 
the  lagoon,  the  small  German  contingent  holding  the 
town  retired.  Opposition  would  have  been  futile. 
Beyond  the  ( xchange  of  a  few  shots  with  the  last  of  the 
retreating  enemy,  the  landing,  which  look  place  on 
Christmas  Day,  \\as  uneventful. 

The  next  fortnight  was  taken  up  with  the  unloading  of 
amnumition  and  transport,  the  landing  and  housing  of 
stores,  the  construction  of  water  condensing  plant — 
before  retiring  the  Germans  had  tlestroyed  the  town  sup- 
ply apparatus — and  the  other  work  of  laying  out  a  base 
camp.  On  January  13,  however,  Skinner  threw  out  a 
reconnaissance  in  force  towards  Swakopmund.  Since 
that  place  was  the  terminus  of  the  railway  line  to  Karibib, 
the  chances  seemed  to  be  that  the  enemy  would  try  for 
a  time  to  hold  it,  and  the  Union  conmiander  desired  to 
measure  the  exact  strength  of  the  opposition.  The  road 
to  Swakopmund,  about  twenty  miles,  skirted  the  bay. 
The  mounted  men  had  to  ride  across  the  dunes,  the  sand 
in  many  places  so  loose  that  the  horses  sank  up  to  their 
knees.  But  no  evidence  of  opposition  was  forthcoming. 
Not  until  the  troopers  were  close  upon  Swakopmund,  and 
negotiating  the  last  ridge  of  dunes  overlooking  the  place, 
did  anything  exciting  occur.  Then,  at  the  seaward 
and  lower  end  of  the  ridge,  four  land  mint  s  went  off 
in  quick  succession.  The  explosions  threw  up  vast 
clouds  of  dust,  and  for  the  moment  nobody  could  tell 
exactly  what  had  happened,  or  how  many  men  had  been 
lost.     But  when  the  dust  cloud  cleared  the  loss  was 
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found  to  be  two  troopers  and  their  horses.     The  mines 
It  was  afterwards  .■.srorfained,  were  electrical,  and  had 
been  fired  Irom  an  observation  post.     The  loose  sand  had 
however,  rendered  tiieni  to  a  jrrcat  extent  harmless,  and 
it  must  vastly  have  astonished  those  of  the  enemy  still 
m  Svk-akopnuuid   to  see  this   body   of    horsemen,   who 
xhould  have  been  anniliilated,  dashing  towards  the  town 
at  a  gallop.     The  (Jevman  detachment  deemed  it  prudent 
to  dash  out  at  the  other  end.  and  hustle  at  their  best 
speed  mland.     They  had  relied  for  defence,  not  only  on 
the   land    mines,    but    on   the   poisoning   of  the   water 
supply.     Discovery  of  this  latter  fact  caused  General 
Jiotha,  when  he  learned  of  it.  to  send  to  Col.  PVanke 
who  had  succeeded  von  Ileydcbreek  in  the  command  of 
the  German  forces  in  the  colonv,  a  warning  that  if  such 
a  violation  of  the  usages  of  civilised  warfare  continued 
t  ranke  \. ould  f)e  helil  personally  answerable.     Franke's 
reply  was  that  water-holes  were  never  poisoned  without 
a  riotice  being  left  t.,  that  effect.     If  left,  the  notices 
had  somehow  got  lost,  or  been  stolen.     None  were  ever 
found.     Ileydcbreek  had  lost  his  life  by  the  explosion 
ol  a  new  type  of  bomb  while  witnessing  experiments 

It  may  have  been  to  allay  alarm  at  VVindhuk  of  this 
threatening  approach  that  the  local  newspapers  came 
out  with  startling  accounts  of  how  whole  troops  of  the 
Union  attackers  had  been  blown  to  pieces.  Blood- 
curdling details  of  the  havoc  supported  by  circumstantial 
personal  narratives  adorned  their  columns,  and  possibly 
enough,  since  there  was  not  a  word  about  the  poisoning 
ot  the  wells,  Germans,  both  in  the  capital  and  in  scattered 
ranch  houses  about  the  country,  read  these  accounts  with 
satisfaction.  Before  long  they  were  to  find  out  that, 
like   so   many   other   German   stories   of  the   war,   the 

battle      was  only  a  masterpiece  of  lurid  fiction. 

In  calculating  upon  their  various  devices  the  Germans 
had  left  out  of  account  the  native  population.  Following 
upon  the  outbreak  of  war  the  natives  had  deserted  from 
I  arms  and  ranches  almost  en  masse.  They  betook  them- 
selves to  the   hills,    or   wimdered   in    bands   about   the 
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country.  Wherever  the  Germans  poisoned  a  well  or 
laid  a  mine  or  contrived  a  trap,  hostile  eyes  were  upon 
them,  and  if  their  contrivances  were  not  secretly  made 
harmless,  and  their  wires  cut,  the  Union  troops,  as  soon 
as  they  appeared,  never  failed  to  receive  warning.  As 
scouts  and  jruides  with  their  unrivalled  knowledge  of 
the  country,  the  natives  were  invaluable.  And  they 
were  heart  and  soul  with  the  invasion,  for  to  them  it 
meant  deliverance.  The  whereabouts  and  movements 
of  (krman  forces,  the  camp  ccmversations  on  German 
plans  and  orders,  the  safe  though  little-known  ways 
over  heights  and  through  the  wide  and  almost  roadless 
wilderness,  were  all  re))orted.  Thanks  to  German 
inhumanity,  the  Union  forces  had  at  their  disposal, 
without  the  trouble  of  organising  it  and  without  cost, 
an  Intelligence  Service  at  once  first  class  and  absolutely 
sure.  It  enabled  the  Union  forces  to  undertake  with 
boldness  and  c(tnfidencc  movements  which  otherwise 
could  only  have  been  essayed  with  caution,  and  time  and 
again  to  bring  off  surprises.  Nearly  every  native  had 
at  least  a  smattering  of  the  lingua  franca  of  South 
Africa,  the  Dutch  Taal.  There  is  no  doubt  this  state  of 
things  acted  upon  the  Germans  as  a  discouragement,  but 
confident  in  the  successful  issue  of  the  war  as  a  whole, 
though  they  might  be  bea  en  in  South-west  Africa, 
they  promised  themselves  an  an.ple  revenge. 

As  already  pointed  out,  it  was  an  essential  feature  of 
General  Botha's  plan  that  the  attack  from  the  coast 
should  be  supported  by  an  attack  from  overland.  The 
overland  attack,  consequent  upon  the  defection  of  Maritz, 
and  the  repercussion  of  his  desertion  on  the  fortunes  of 
Lukin's  Column,  had  been  reshaped,  and  amplified. 
The  Union  forces  operating  from  overland  were  entrusted 
until  General  Smuts  was  free  for  active  service  to  the 
command  of  General  van  Deventer,  and  the  strategy 
designed  was,  while  holding  the  enemy  in  the  centre,  to 
envelop  him  on  both  wings.  This  was  the  traditional 
South  African  manoeuvre,  and,  being  suited  to  the  coun- 
try, and  to  the  mobility  of  the  Union  colui.iiis,  it  could 
not  in  skilful  hands  miss  success.     So  little,  however, 
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<li(l    the    (itiMuiris    :,ii(l    llxir   .-nix  ilia  lies    under    Maritz 
Mi^p.rl    wiiat    was   imp,  ii.lni.u.   that   fnmi   Nous,   which 
they   ha(    lul,l   |,„ni   the   hi'^muiu^  „r  r3eeeiiiher,   thev 
a(ivaiKT,     t(.   attack    Hritstowu.     At    X„us    the    TuioM 
coiiunaiKl.).   thouoh   five   hun.h-cd   stroiifr.   had  deehncd 
action,  and  ahandon,  ,|  the  position.     Most  were  pohli- 
eally  opposed  to  the  war.  and  servintj  without  zeal       The 
(.ermans  and  Maritz  expected  tlie  same  thin.'  to  occur 
at  Hritstown      In  part  it  did.     Some  of  the  Hritstown 
c;(.mmando  (hspersed  as  soon  as  the  .nemv  opened  fire 
But   the   reniain.hr   stood    iirm   to   tlie  orders   of  their 
conunandant.  Major  Hreedt.  and  with  him  fell  hack  upon 
Kakamas      It  was  not  until  .lumiarv  '23  that  the  Germans 
and  Maritz  inov..l  to  attack   Tpinoton.     The  delay    of 
more  than  a  month,  tiowr  vcr,  had  made  all  the  difference 
In    he  nieantmie  G.^neral  van  D.venter  had  taken  charfre." 
and  ahem  y  (  ol.  IJouwer,  wlio  had  been  put  in  command 
ot  the  Column  at  Steinkopf.   had   recaptured   Raman's 
Drdt       Dcvenlcr  was  now  at  Ui)inoton.     That  place, 
which  is  a  hundred  miles  within  the  Union  boundary 
on   the   Oranjre   River,   and   an   important   jumpinir-uff 
posi  lon,  was  one  of  the  four  pros,)crtivc  starting  points 
ol   the  overland   converfTin<r  movement.     On   the   right 
wing.  Col.  IJenange  was,  with  a  thing  column  of  two 
Hiousand  men,  to  set  out  from  Kuruman  in  Southern 
liechuanaland  ;    cross  the  Kalahari  Desert,  and  strike 
the   boundary   of  South-west    Africa   near    Rietfontein. 
On  the  lelt  wing,  Rouwer  was  to  strike  up  from  Raman's 
IJritt.     In  the  centre,   from   Upington  and    Kenhardt, 
the  mam  forces  were  to  move  upon  Schuit's  Drift  and 
Vcllors  Dritt.     In  the  meantime,  the  terminus  of  the 
Cape    Railway   at    Prieska   was    being   pushed   rapidly 
forw-ard  so  that  it  might  in  due  course  be  linked  up  with 
the  German  system  at  Kalkfontein. 

Undoubtedly  it  would  very  seriously  disconcert  these 
arrangemen^s  if  the  ( nemy  could  seize  Upin-rton  In 
that  ease,  the  intended  movements  of  the  Union  troons 
on  the  wings  would  have  been  left  in  the  air.  General 
van  Deventer,  however,  was  not  the  man  to  allow 
arrangements  thus  to  be  thrown  out  of  gear.     It  does 
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not  appear  to  have  hern  known  «  iHn^r  to  iho  Germans 
or  to  Maritz  that  Deventer  liad  at  Upinjrton  a  strong 
baekinj,'  of  artillery.  Tliey  attaeked  up  tlic  Orange 
River  in  foree,  but  with  at  most  only  two  batteries  of 
guns  ;  these,  however,  were  eiKisidereil  ample  to  overawe 
the  looked-lor  resist anee.  On  approaehing  the  town, 
a  German /;ar/fmt7i/ai>t' was  sent  forward  with  a  demand 
for  surrender.  Of  course,  the  demand  was  refused. 
Then  the  CJerman  guns  unlimbered,  and  opened  fire. 
To  their  surprise,  they  found  themselves  in  the  gun  duel 
outweighted.  It  was  decided,  therefore,  forthwith 
to  rush  the  town  by  assault  and  to  capture  the  Union 
guns,  a  valuable  spoil.  Rut  the  Union  gunners  shot  the 
attack  to  pieces,  and  when  the  on-rush  had  been  thrown 
into  confusion,  Dcventer,  who  had  his  mounted  force 
on  the  leash,  launched  a  counter-attack.  The  enemy's 
repulse  speedily  became  a  rout,  and  the  battle  a  mad, 
galloping  flight  and  pursuit,  kept  up  for  a  distance  of 
fifteen  miles  until  those  of  the  enemy  who  had  not  been 
cut  down  had  been  raced  to  a  standstill.  Having 
completed  a  long  ride  just  before  the  battle,  they  and 
their  mounts  were  done.  Now  surrounded,  there  was 
nothing  for  them  except  surrender.  Kemp,  the  associate 
of  Maritz,  with  forty-four  other  ex-Union  oiTicers,  and 
5G3  men  laid  down  their  arms.  Maritz  himself,  fearing 
to  face  the  consequences  of  his  treachery,  despciately 
cut  his  way  out,  and  with  the  wreck  of  the  rout,  scattered 
into  small  parties,  dribbled  back  into  German  territory, 
or,  following  the  western  confines  of  the  Kalahari  to  the 
north,  sought  refuge  in  Portuguese  Angola.  There, 
later,  Maritz  was  discovered  and  arrested. 

Since  this  severe  reverse  had  disclosed  what  was 
impending,  the  Germans,  in  another  attempt  to  queer 
Deventer's  plans,  delivered  an  attack  on  February  3  upon 
Kakamas.  They  were  repulsed  again.  The  failure 
marked  the  end  of  their  offensive. 
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l'r.-|),irntions  for  t),,.  „wiin  a>l\  ,.„-■,      Tl,n  wntr^r  nn     I^t,.      M     .   "' 
oon.oq„,.„t  clrnn..,,  of  plan  -(■.,„.-..nIn„.nt  ^^    ilJcht^rl^:]^;); 

«st,,„ato  and  r.v.o.l  d..posmo„..-,rrib'.b         ai; ' w'hLl^^Va'n 

At  the  beginning  of  Fri.ruary  General  13otha  assumed 
the  aet.ve  rommand.  an.i  the  <  ircumstanee  may  be 
regarded  as  opening  the  seeond  phase  of  the  eampaign! 
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Cp  to  tills  iMur.  l\um<iU     m  tlu-  M-i/.mv  of  Swakopmuml 
and  111   M  KcM/.ir  s  ucivunrc  to  l.arui)-- the  roiin(lati..Ms 
lor  switt  (lev.  lopriK  iits  liad  hcdi  laid,  and  sfciirclv  laid 
the  .strujrglc  had  pr..\  cd  iiid.cisivc.    It  had  now  lie, n  pm- 
tractcd  lor  hvc  months  ;  tliat  jicriod  should  have  sullicrd 
had  no  coni{)lications  arisen,  lo  hiinjr  the  operations  to 
an  end.     Tliere  laid  heen  eoniplieat  loiis,  and  thev   had 
irieidenlally   lielped    the  duniv   to   maintain   an   aetive 
defenee.     The     (Jeinian     eounti  r-atlaek,     liowever      as 
already  seen,  had  failed,  and  the  rising'  of  the  extremists 
within  the    Tnion  ha.l  l.een  a  fiasco.      If,    s„    far    httle 
headway  had  been  made  \>v  the  Union  forees  opc'ratin.. 
against  South-west  Africa  from  overland,  from  the  coas? 
the  pams  had  been  important.     M'K.nzie's  entcrpris,- 
to  bcpin  with  and  on  appearances  the  least  proniisiiiL; 
of  any,    had    been    sfcadilv    snccessful.     \(,    untoward 
incident   had   interrupted   it.     Skinner  also   was   firmlv 
in   possession   of  Swakopmund,    and    his   arran.'(  nu  nts 
both  there  and  at  Wallish  Hay  had  be.n  rapidly  advanced 
Rverythiiv    was  ready  f(,r  pushing  thise  uiidertakiiH.s 
rioine.  " 

Coincidently  with  (;eneral  I5otha's  departure  from 
Capetown  there  were  embarked  there  stre)ng  ce)mmaneie)s 
of  mounted  men  uneler  tlie  eommaiul  e)f  Brigadier- 
Generals  Myburgh  anel  Urits  and  Manie-  «e,tha  all 
experienced  and  skilful  leaders  ;  a  brig.iele  e.f  infiintry 
entrusted  to  the  command  e)f  Rrigaelier-Ceneral  lieves"- 
a  force  of  field  artillery,  and  a  ee)mple  ment  e)f  heavy 
guns.  All  these  troops  with  their  eeiuipment  were 
destined  for  and  in  due  course  laneleel  at  Walfish  Bay 

On  his  way  to  that  base  General  Botha  went  ashore 
at  Ludcritz  Bay,  and  journeying  inlanel,  inspecting  the 
work  done  on  the  railway  line,  visileel  the  camp  at 
Ischaukab.  For  nearly  two  months,  the  he.ttest  anel  in 
his  region  the  dustiest  time  of  the  year,  th.'  troops  there 
had  waiteel  for  the  we.rel  te^  advance.  In  honour  of 
the  genera  s  visit  they  were  drawn  up  in  paraele  order 
Uespitc  all  they  had  ge)ne  through  their  iicalth  had' 
continued  good,  and  their  fine  discipline  was  now  reflected 
in  their  bearing.     It  extorted  from  the  Commander-in- 
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(  liifr  a  liil)ufi'  ..I  admiral  lull.  Warinlv  in  sviiipatliv 
uitli  Ills  111,11.  and  knowm^r,  as  all  abli-  ^r(.,„.,„ls  d„,  tlu- 
valiir  ..I  t|„>  „„„.:il  lac-tor.  Ik  cxiinssi-d  |,is  kern  jirjpn- 
cialiun  of  the  work  flu  y  had  done.  The  Hritisli  KiMt)irt-  ho 
tolcl  tluin.  was  yraU  fill  for  it.  Tluv  luul  waited  and  with 
patuncc  lor  tin  day  of  advance.  They  would  not  have 
to  wait  ruuch  lonyir.  Tlu  ir  loyalty  and  tluir  steadiness 
had  gone  lar  already,  and  he  knew  would  go  farther 
towards  eariyinjT  tliiough  Ihe  fask  to  whieh  the  Unioii 
ol  South  Alriea  had  set  its  hand.  an<l  with  Ihe  determina- 
tion that  the  task  would  lie  aehieved.  ()„(•  purpf.se  of  his 
visit  was  to  diseuss  the  sihialion  with  General  M'Ken/ie. 
*•  I  hope,"  he  eoneluded,  -  you  will  soon  have  the  order 
to  go  forward.  I  wish  you  all  possible  suecoss.  Gnd 
f)lessJyou. 

Three  days  later  (Fehriiary  11)  Rot  ha  reached  Swakop- 
inund.  Ihe  i)laee  had  hee-i  transformed  into  a  centre 
of  aetivity.  For  months  existence  at  this  remote  liffle 
port  had  been  utterly  dull  and  unevcnlful.  The  (lerman 
contingent  holding  it  had  watched  day  by  day  and  week 
l)y  week,  and  unlil  the  arrival  of  the  "first  fl(jtillu  of 
transports  nothing  hao  happened.  Now  encampments 
an.  horse-hnes  covered  the  surrounding  sand  dunes, 
and  a-tillery  rumbled  through  the  mean  streets.  There 
was  iin  inces.unt  conhiig  and  going.  Everybody  was 
busy,  for  it  was  not  intended  that  time  should  be  lost. 

As  Its  German  name  indicated.  Swakopmund  is  at 
the  mouth  ol  the  Swakop  river,  which  comes  down  from 
the  interior  tl  louoh  a  break  in  the  mountains.  Some 
twenty  miles  up  ((.iintry  from  the  town  the  Swakop 
IS  joined  by  a  tributary,  the  Kham,  and  it  was  along  the 
valley  of  the  Kham  that  the  railway  had  been  laid  to 
Karibib.  a  lu-ndred  miles  inland.  Both  streams  flowed 
aercjss  the  des.  rt  e„a,tal  tract.  Ordinarily,  and  always 
in  the  dry  seas,,.,,  their  beds  were  mere  tracks  of  stones 
and  scrub.  IiHleed.  lik'-  all  the  streams  flowing  from  the 
niountains  mto  this  arid  zone,  their  waters  disappeared 
into  the  thirsty  soil  many  miles  from  the  coast.  Only 
now  and  then  at  irregular  intervals  of  years  were  the 
streams    suflicicntly    in    flood    to    traverse    the    whole 
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"•'"ally  iKHvy  rains  .„.  Il,,-  „|  d   •     v      '"'''"'*''  '''^T 
sonUuTn  au.nn.,.  an.,  rl...  ..^mMm;^;..-      ^ ^t":;:,^ 

•listrirts  ,.|    (I..  ,  ,,'','''■   ""l';"<''"'»    "..rth.rn 

was   all  v.ry  wd,.''  li,.;       '    as       k"*;   "Til'r"?!',"' 
Situation,     ifow  f.i  Wn  fi-  (•  -  ^  "  *■  "'    tlic 

'•fting.     Thc,v  l.a.l  sown  t h     ^^y^,  H.'k   ''''''    '  V" 

one  of  the  raro  an  I  L  "'""V*f  "V"  """'''  ^^"<»  **  wai 
waters  on  a,7i,Uo  the'ea  X  "'"/''  ^^t''^'^  ^'^"'^^  the 
even  thouS;  flood  s^'^^"'"'  "'''"  ''''^^  takes  plaee, 
sinks  on  the  su  faee  to?  H^tl'"^  ""^*  ^^e  stream 

'iry,  there  is  a  vavs  ?or  a    o^^'  Hn,e''7r'  apparently 

tHeprohLel„£l;r^^-4\l-S.a.!:v:S;^ 
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its  mines  and  entanglements  a  nnss,  he  could,  without 
undue  anxiety  as  to  water,  throw  his  main  force  inland 
along  the  bed  of  the  Swakop.  And  the  advance,  in 
part  relieved  of  the  necessity  of  transporting  water  daily 
from  the  coast,  could  he  swift,  with  all  the  chance,  while 
the  enemy  was  n-cupied  in  watching  the  valley  of  the 
Kham,  of  seizing  the  pass  opening  up  the  road  to  Windhuk. 

Meanwhde.  all  the  appearances  had  to  be  kept  up  of 
an  mtention  to  advai.ce  along  the  Kham  valley,  assisted 
by  threats  from  other  quarters.  M'Kenzie"  received 
orders  to  move  his  main  camp  to  Garub,  and  by  February 
19  had  completed  the  move.  Botha  thereupon  pushed 
out  from  Swakopmund  and  occupied  Goanekontes,  at 
the  confluence  of  the  Swakoj)  and  Kham  rivers,  and  away 
to  the  south-cast  Deventer  also  suddenly  became  active. 
Followmg  a  rapid  march  from  Upington,  he  attacked  and 
drove  the  Germans  out  of  Xakob  (February  26),  and 
crossed  the  frontier  to  tiie  north  of  the  Orange  River. 
While  a  flying  column  on  his  left,  detached  for  the  pur- 
pose, was  sent  along  the  Orange  River  to  seize  Schuit's 
Drift  and  Vellor's  Drift,  he  himself  struck  straight  for 
Xabas.  Nalias  was  a  fortified  post  on  the  main  road, 
or  track,  from  Upington  to  Kalkf<,ntein,  and  the 
Germans  had  here  laid  out  an  entrenched  camp,  the 
advanced  base  of  their  "ounter-offensive.  They  now 
defended  the  position  obstinatelv.  At  all  costs  the  dash 
of  the  Union  forces  upon  Kalkfontein  had  to  be  delayed. 
For  a  good  half-day  the  enemy  held  out.  Deventer, 
however,  steadily  closed  in,  and  at  the  opportune 
moment,  for  which  he  had  proved  himself  to  possess  a 
sure  eye,  rushed  the  entrenchments  by  storm.  This  had 
been,  so  far,  one  of  the  stiffesc  fights  of  the  campaign. 
The  seventy  of  t!:e  (krman  reverse  was  disclosed  by  their 
disinclination  from  that  time  to  come  to  close  quarters. 
Deventer  now  had  them  on  the  move,  and  meant  to  keep 
them  moving. 

On  March  0  Berrange  set  out  from  Kuruman  with  his 
desert  column.  1 1  is  force  was  made  up  of  the  5th  South 
African  Mounted  Rifles,  the  Kalahari  Horse.  CuUinan's 
Horse,  and  the  Bechuanaland  Rides.     This  advance  was 
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one  of  the  most  romantic  and  adventurous  movement^  in 

vvhicli  meundcTs  throuL'li  the  wa^^tn    n«  i  "n'ression 

confines  „f  H,c  H.,c„.  „,  ,     „."'    '  i,",'?^  I '  M,)' r '"■; 
Namaqnalan,!    hills.     ,,„„    „,    th,     o,  kt    "we    „^Th' 

"f  Be, range's    "rn 'hi"  c   w  ,h '"  °"  "■=  "PP'^aneo 
the  position,  join"     m  wi  ?  u' *s^u''''T",?'  "'"^''tinK 
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pass,  at  Kenis  ,,„st,  the  Ger,     ns  had  buirtTblnek/^.L';^ 
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originally  to  ciicck  native  inovcnionts  during  the  Hotten- 
tot war,  but  tfu'  post  was  now  useful  as  barring  the  way 
into  the  central  valley. 

It  is  hardly  probable  that  the  Germans  had  looked  for 
this  daring  threat  to  their  main  communications  from  so 
remote  a  (juarter  as  Kuruman.  but  whether  they  did  or 
no.  their  troubles  now  i»egan  to  follow  in  quick  succession. 
In  view  of  the  circumstances  already  related  regarding 
the  flood  water  along  the  Swakoj),  Botha  might,  had  his 
transport  been  complete  enough,  have  entered  upon  his 
advance  in  February.  But,  of  course,  the  natural 
phenonunon  had  not  been  taken  into  account,  and  he 
had  to  wait  until  the  eijuipment  machinery  duly  revolved. 
In  more  senses  than  one  the  delay,  nearly 'one  month,  was 
unfortunate.  Tt  gave  the  encnn  time  "to  move  up  rein- 
forcements, and  to  set  about  obstructing  the  Swakop 
valley.  As  soon,  therefore,  as  transport  could  be  relied 
upon,  the  Commander-in-Chief  attacked.  Obstructing 
entrance  to  the  Swakop  valKv,  the  enemy  had  fortified 
positions  at  Pforte,  Jackalswater,  and  Riet.  These 
posts  were  distant  from  each  other  rather  less  than  ten 
miles,  and  as  points  of  support  formed  in  effect  one  line 
of  defence.  Delivered  on  March  20,  the  attack  was  in 
three  columns,  the  infantry  in  the  centre,  mounted  men 
on  either  wing.  On  the'  left  the  commando  of  Col. 
Alberts,  intended  to  turn  the  position  at  Pforte,  scored  a 
swift  success.  The  attention  of  the  enemy  was  concen- 
trated chiefly  upon  the  attack  in  the  centre,  evuh  tly 
convinced  that  it  was  the  real  thing.  Alberts'  men, 
covermg  their  movement  by  the  hollows  between  the 
ridges,  got  well  in  before  their  approach  was  detected, 
and  the  Germans  here,  finding  themselves  outflanked, 
no  longer  stood  their  ground.  The  burghers  forthwith 
charged  home,  rode  them  down  as  they  fled,  and  rounded 
up  more  than  two  hundred  prison'ers.  What  seems 
especially  to  have  demoralised  the  resistance  was  the 
South  African  practice  of  firing  troni  the  saddle  at  a 
gallop.  To  the  Germans,  dexteritv  of  that  kind  was  a 
novelty,  and  its  deadly  effect  at  short  range  took  them  by 
surprise. 
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In  the  centre,  where  their  strength  was  massed,  they 
had  held  firm,  but  at  Riet  the  turning  movement  proved 
as  successful  as  at  Pforte,  though  from  the  longer 
detour  it  was  not  so  prompt.  The  same  tactics  of  unob- 
served approach  were  l'oilow(  il.  Instead  of  attempting 
to  assault  the  position  at  Riet  directly  the  mounted 
colunm  rode  round  towards  the  rear.  The  Germans 
evacuattd  their  defences.  The  retreat  on  lK)th  wings 
leading  immediately  to  a  retirement  in  the  centre,  from 
now  on  the  battle  became  a  pursuit.  The  enemv  were 
shepherded  back  along  the  loop  railway  in  the  direction 
of  Karibib.  This  was  really  the  first  pitched  action  in  the 
campaign.  All  the  advantage  of  position  lay  with  the 
Germans.  The>  had  selected  it,  and  the  choice  showed 
skill.  In  tactics,  however,  they  had  been  entirely 
out-matched.  At  one  blow  Rotha  had  cleared  them  out 
of  the  Swakop  valley,  and  in  that  direction  he  afterwards 
met  with  no  serious  opposition. 

While  he  was  making  ready  for  the  next  bound,  the 
overland  operations  entered  upon  another  stage — the 
linking  up  of  Deventer's  and  Berrange's  forces.  On  the 
eastern  spurs  of  the  (ireat  Karas  mountains  the  Germans 
still  held  several  fortified  positions,  notably  at  Plattbeen, 
where  they  had  also  an  cntrc  nehed  camp,  and  at  Geitsaub, 
both  places  on  and  ct)nmiaiiding  the  track  from  I'ping- 
ton  to  Kiclmanshoop.  It  was  the  probability,  if  not 
something  more,  that  with  these  ])ostsyet  in  the  enemy's 
hands,  he  might  thrust  a  strong  loree  between  Rcrrange 
and  Deventer.  isolating  the  former,  and  by  a  threat  in 
flank  holding  up  the  further  advance  o\'  the  latter. 
General  Deventer  therefore  decided  to  clear  this  inter- 
lying  tract  of  country.  With  that  object  he  detached  his 
brother.  Col.  Dirk  van  Deventer.  at  the  head  of  the  4th 
Mounted  Rrig;ide,  to  o|Kii  up  the  Upington-Keetmans- 
hoop  road  v.hieli  joins  close  under  the  jiass  with  the  road 
from  Rietfontein,  the  route  Rcrrange  was  understood 
to  be  followini;-.  In  this  movement  Col.  Dirk  van 
Devf'iiter  met  \.ith  considerable  (j])position,  a  proof  of 
its  timeliness  and  sagacity.  The  (Jermans  resisted  in 
the  first  instance  at   Davignal).     Worsting  them  in  this 
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combat,  he  moved  on  to  Plattbecn,  covering  the  forty 
miles  ot  mountain  country  between  the  two  points  in 
two  days.  He  came  in  si^^ht  of  the  Plattbecn  camp  on 
March  24.  D  nitc  this  sudden  appearance,  the  Germans 
had  prepared  o  hold  out.  But  time  was  important, 
and  Col  D.  van  Deventer,  not  disposed  to  waste  it, 
assaulted  and  carried  the  eamp  by  storm.  Geitsaub, 
another  forty  miles  farther  up  in  the  hills,  and  a  stiff 
climb,  was  an  even  toiijTher  and  riskier  job.  Here  on 
April  2  the  enemy  sought  finally  to  bar  the  passage, 
and  had  they  been  successful  Col.  Dirk  van  Deventer 
would  have  been  stranded  with  his  men  in  the  mountains, 
with  ICO  miles  ol  wild  upland  track  between  them  and 
Nabas.  He  was,  however,  a  skilful  hand  at  enveloping 
and  invisible  approach  tactics,  and  he  compelled  the 
Germans  to  evacuate  their  defences  without  on  his  own 
side  suffering  a  casualty.  He  joined  Berrange  at 
Kirns  West  on  Ajil  14.  ^ 

The  movement  from  east  to  west  was  coincident  with 
another  on  the  part  of  M'Kenzie's  Column  from  west  to 
cast.  Receiving  the  order  definitely  to  begin  his  advance, 
MKenzie  struck  his  camp  at  Garub  on  March  28! 
By  a  detour  across  the  mountains  his  advance  guard 
had  reached  and  turned  the  surprised  Germans  out  of 
Aus  on  March  30.  This  dash,  a  notable  feat  of  endu- 
rancc,  cleared  the  way  to  Aus  for  the  main  force.  The 
effect  ot  the  two  movements  from  east  and  west  respec- 

Ztj  n?l" "ir/P?"^''^'  ^^if  1?^^^  by  the  German  abandon- 
ment of  Kalkfontein.  Undoubtedly  had  their  line  of 
retreat  to  the  north  not  been  menaced  from  both  sides,  all 
the  likelihood  was  that  at  Kalkfontein,  their  military 
centre  m  the  soutli  of  the  colony,  they  would  have  put 
up  a  determined  defence,  and  the  more  so  because  of 
A'll^n  "/  f^'^f^'^'  V.f  the  country.  The  position  of 
Kalkfontein  had  been  chosen  on  account  of  its  strength 
It  commanded  a  pass  narrow  and  rugged  enough  to 
enable  a  ver.N  small  force  to  defy  many  times  thei° 
own  number.  If,  however,  the  way  to  the  north  was  not 
Svk.^?  secure,  such  a  defence  would  be  worse  than  ill- 
adviscd.     And  this  was  the  reason  for  the  preparations 
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begun  so  long  hcfore  both  at  Liidciitz  Kay  and  at 
Kiiruman.  For  had  the  cncitiy  been  able  with  a  small 
force  to  hold  up  a  direct  advance  from  the  south,  then 
he  could  have  massed  his  main  strength  against  the 
movement  from  Swakojmnmd,  and  with  every  chance  in 
his  favour  of  rendering  it  abortive.  As  matters  now 
were,  however,  his  force  was  divided,  and  neither  part 
strong  enough  for  its  purpose.  The  southern  troops 
besides  were  in  jeopardy,  and  before  they  coidd  effect 
a  junction  with  the  northern  Ilotha  from  Swakopnmnd 
would  have  driven  his  thrust  home. 

Even  at  this  time,  therefore,  it  was  plain  that  the 
(Jcrmans  had  been  out-manoeuvred.  Their  southern 
forces  were  in  full  movement  towards  the  north,  saving 
what  equipment  they  could,  destroying  or  leaving  behind 
them  the  remainder.  (leneral  van  Deventer.  moving 
up  from  Nabas  on  April  .'»,  entered  Kalklbntein  without 
opposition,  and  his  advance  guard  penetrated  to  Kanus, 
fifteen  miles  further  up  the  j)ass,  without  finding  any 
signs  of  the  enemy.  On  his  part.  Bouwer,  coming  from 
Raman's  Drift  through  Warmbad  with  the  17th  Mounted 
Rifles  and  llartigan's  Horse,  also  closed  to  the  front  at 
Kalkfontein,  and  on  .\pril  11  General  Smuts  arrived  to 
take  over  the  eonmiand  of  the  united  Columns.  Without 
further  delay  Snmts  pushed  on  to  Kectmanshoop,  the 
administrative  capital  of  Great  Namaqualand.  This 
southern  sector  of  the  campaign  had  become  in  fact  a 
contest  in  pace.  On  the  one  hand,  with  Snuits  in  pursuit 
the  (Jermans  were  hustling  towards  Gibeon  ;  on  the 
t)ther,  M'Kenzie  was  hurrying  across  country  from  Aus 
towards  the  same  point.  If  the  enemy  reached  and 
passed  Gibeon  lirst,  then  he  would  have  made  good  his 
escape  :  if  not.  lie  would  have  to  light  his  way  out. 
M'Kenzie  had  the  greater  distance  to  cover,  and  also, 
it  may  be  added,  by  far  the  more  diflicult  road.  But 
here  the  marching  powers  and  endurance  of  his  troops 
told.  In  two  days  he  had  (April  17)  reached  Bethany, 
sixty  miles  ;  in  anotlu  r  two  days  he  was  at  Beersheba, 
another  sixty  miles.  The  last  stage,  to  Gibeon,  was 
seventy  miles,      rnrortunntrly,  .M'Kenzie  could  not  at 
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once  sot  out   upon   it.   Ibr  he  had  far  outstripped  his 
transport.     The    roads    in    South-west    Africa    are    for 
wheeled  transport  not  ideal,  to  put  it  mildly,  and  he  had 
to  wait  four  days  until  the  supply  columns  closed  up. 
.^11  the  same,  he  was  at  (iibeon  bv  the  evening  of  the 
2.5th.     The  (Jermans   retiring,'   froni  the  south   had   not 
yet  passed.     They  had,  in  fact,  reached  Cibeon  almost 
at  the  same  time.      During  the  night  after  his  arrival 
M'Kenzie  sent  out  a  strong  detachment  with  orders  to 
cut    the    railway    line.     But    the    German    commander 
had  plainly  lot)ked  for  some  such  attempt,  an(    ^u   had  a 
nuieh  stronger  force  under  arms.     And  his  men.  brought 
to  bay,  fought  desperately.     This  struggle  in  the  dark- 
ness, fitfully  lit  at  intervals  by  star  shells,   was  bitter. 
On  the  Union  side,  the  losses  were  considerable,  and  seeing 
that  the  South  African  detachment  were  outnumbered, 
and  were  in  action  at  the  end  of  a  week  of  forced  marches, 
the  circumstance  is  not  surprising.     What  is  surprising  is' 
not  that  their  attempt  did  not  come  off,  but  that  they,' 
as  a  body,  came  out  of  this  combat  able  to  make  good' 
their    retu-ement.     There    could    be    no    more    striking 
testimony  to  tlieir  valour. 

Nor  can  the   attempt  to  cut   the  railwav   forthwith 
be  adjudged  a  mistake.     It  was  a  measure  which  no 
active  general  would  in  the  circumstances  neglect.     The 
effort  was  sound  campaigning.     Besides,  as  "a  result  of 
this  night  fighting,  in  which,  a  good  proportion  of  his 
force  had  been  involved,  the  enemv  was  next  dav  in  no 
condition  to  continue  his  flight.     lie  had  to  entrench 
At  dawn  M'Kenzie  attacked.     I  lis  tactics,   backed   by 
a  brisk  and  effective  bombardment,  were  an  envelopment 
and  his  men,  who  after  so  many  months  of  waiting  had  at, 
last  got  to  grips  and  were  not  to  he  denied,  worked  round 
the  hostile  defences  on   both  flanks.     When  the  South 
Africans  were  seen  to  l)e  closing  in  the  Germans  made  for 
the  loophole  still  open.     They  left  behind  some  of  their 
artillery,  and  much  more  of  their  ammunition  and  mate- 
rial, and  they  retired  in  verv  broken  order.     In  short 
they  were  nothing  like  so  e'ffeetive  a  force  as  before' 
Nevertheless,  in  the  mass  they  got  away.     As  to  that, 
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it  should  be  suid  that  these  (Jermaii  troops,  the  largest 
body  of  those  in  South-west  Alrica,  out-numbered 
M'Kenzie's  Cohinui  eonsiderably.  It  was  the  business 
of  that  eonuiinnder  to  hold  them,  if  possible,  until 
(ieneral  Smuts  eame  up  ;  it  was  not  his  business — 
unaided  it  was  impraetieahle  to  round  them  up. 
P'ailinf,'  that,  he  did  what  was  dieidedly  the  next  best 
thing  ;    he  seriously  damaged  them. 

At  (iibeon  the  retreating  enemy  troops  were 
200  miles  from  Windhuk,  and  nearly  tioO  miles  from 
Karibib.  and  it  was  plainly  im[iorlant  that  General 
Botha  sliould  move  his  forees  across  tiie  coastal  belt 
before  the  (lermans  could  effect  a  concentration. 
Accordingly,  on  the  same  day  that  the  action  at 
Gibeon  was  fought  (April  'JO),  the  Commander-in-Chief 
entered  upon  his  advance  up  the  Swakop  valley. 
Suspecting  by  this  time  probably  that  a  move  of  that 
kind  might  take  place,  the  German  c(jmmander  in  the 
north  thought  to  check  it  by  a  coimter-thrust  down  the 
Kham  valley  which  would  cut  Botha's  comnuinications. 
Botha,  however,  had  foreseen  the  likelihood  of  just  that 
counter-move.  While,  therefore,  he  set  out  himself 
with  his  mounted  commandos  along  the  Swakop  valley, 
he  sent  Skinner  with  the  infantry  along  the  valley  of 
the  Kham.  A  few  miles  beyond  Trekkopjes  Skinner 
fell  in  with  the  German  column  marehiiig  in  the  opposite 
direction.  There  was  an  (obstinate  battle.  The  enemy 
did  his  utmost  to  break  through.  Could  he  have 
inflicted  a  reverse  on  Skinner's  brigade  the  movement  of 
Botha  would  have  been  brought  to  a  lialt.  Prudently 
falling  back  upon  Trekkopjes,  a  position  of  some  strength. 
Skinner  refused  to  be  dislodged  from  it,  and  the  Germans 
finally  realised  that  they  were  only  wasting  time  and 
losing  men.  Their  .etreat  wa--  hastened  by  an  attack 
on  the  part  of  a  detachment  of  Naval  armoured  cars. 

To  state  the  position  brieily,  the  Germans  had  staked 
their  clumce  upon  this  move  and  had  lost.  While  they 
were  en^  iged  in  it,  Botha  was  going  rapidly  forward, 
liis  four  briy;ades  of  bi'.rgliers  disposeil  in  widely-spreading 
parallel  colunuis  ;    iiimself  anil  his  Staff,  with  a  small 
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bodyguard,  in  the  centre.  It  was  a  formation  suited 
to  swift  manftuvre.  The  drive  was  jnislied  on  to 
Dorstriviermund,  nearly  100  miles  inland,  and  at 
the  western  foot  of  the  "  nek  "  through  which  the 
Swakop  finds  its  w;iy  seaward.  From  Dorstriviermund. 
Myburuh  and  Manic  ]{otha  were  dispatched  across  the 
pass  north-east  to  cut  the  railway  between  Karibib  and 
Windhuk.  Tiieir  enterprise  succeeded.  In  two  davs 
they  were  back  again.  Hotha  then  (May  5)  moved 
upon  Karii)ib.  It  was  a  drive  of  tnrty  miles  over  very 
diflieult  count r}-,  and  country  too  without  a  water  supply 
of  any  kind.  No  certainty  existed  besides  that  Karibib 
might  not  be  held  in  force.  The  best  assurance  against 
sueii  a  eonting(  ney  was  speed.  Botha  set  out  before 
daybreak.  By  noon  his  advance  guard  were  within 
sight  of  the  jtmction.  In  the  early  afternoon  he  had 
himself  arrived.     The  garrison  laid  "down  their  arms. 

The  (nrinan  force  in  the  Kham  valley,  with  Skinner 
in  front  of  them  and  Botha  in  the  rear,  iiad  now  no 
alternative  save  to  retreat  f)y  a  w'de  detour  to  the  north 
upon  Omaniru.  Skinner  Vvith  the  infantry  marched 
up  unopposed  along  the  railway  line,  following  the  bed  of 
the  Kham,  and  Kariliib  became  the  jumping  off  place 
for  a  movement  upon  Windhuk. 

From  Karibib  to  Win<lhuk.  the  distance,  following  the 
railway  track,  is  1;>0  miles.  The  burgher  conunandos, 
a  battery  of  artillery,  ami  a  inachine-gim  section  were 
sent  on  in  advance.  Having  ascertained  in  a  conversa- 
tion over  the  telephone  with  the  burgomaster  that 
Windhuk  would  be  surrendered  on  demand — Dr.  Seitz, 
the  German  governor  of  the  Colony  had  removed 
himself  and  his  administration  to  (irootfontcin.  and  was 
housed  in  a  railway  train— (uneral  Botha  and  his  Staff 
set  out  for  the  cajiital  in  motor  cars.      Notwithstanding 

the  primitive  track — road  it  could  scarcely  be  called 

the  journey,  despite  stoppages  in  the  bush,  was  com- 
pleted in  three  days,  the  General  and  his  assistants 
sleeping  in  the  ears  at  night.  On  May  11,  the  date  of 
their  arrival,  the  surrender  fortnallv  took  place.  The 
British  ensign  replaced  the  (it  rman  (lag  over  the  Rathaus, 
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and  the  town  wjin  placed  under  llie  <-(iiitri)l  ol  loloiiel 
!\I(  lit/,  a  Ijiioii  Sfatf  ollicer.  liollia,  addr(  ssiiia  liis 
hniU'liers  Irom  flic  ste[)s  of  the  IJatliaiis,  tliaiikcd  them 
lor  their  zeal. 

The  (Jiriiiaii  (Joveriinieiit  of  the  ("oloiiv.  wliieli  Imt  a 
lew  months  lufore  had  still  ruled  this  <,'reat  territorv  with 
an  iron  hand,  was  now  i'lijritivi'.  and  its  I'oiees,  hroken 
and  scatleri'd.  were  partly  .a  the  nortii,  part'y  in  retreat 
somewhere  across  country  to  the  east.  If  there  was  no 
violent  effort  jusl  -il  this  juncture  to  intercept  them,  the 
explanation  is  t.  I  In  (  ffort  would  have  heen  wasted. 
To  Hotha.at  all  events,  it  was  perfectly  well  known  tliat 
to  pin  them  a^raiiist  the  frontier  of  Ovamboland  meant 
the  end  of  the  eampaiyn.  That  frontier  was  a  barrier 
they  dared  not  cross.  In  the  eireiinistances.  he  antici- 
pated proj)ositioiis  for  surrender,  and  his  expectation  was 
iullilled.  A  pailcmintairc  from  the  (Jerman  Comniander- 
in-C'Iiief  came  in  next  day.  (itueral  Hot  ha.  in  reply, 
a;,M-(fd  to  discuss  terms  at  Karihih,  and  returninjr  to  that 
|)laee  eoi'cluded  a  forty-eight  hours'  armistice  as  from 
midday  on  .May  *J(). 

Coming  down  from  Grootfontein  to  (iiftkop,  between 
Omariiru  and  Karibib.  by  rail.  Dr.  Seit/  and  Col.  Franke 
there  presented  their  proj)osals,  already  formulated. 
They  siiggesteil,  tirst,  that  hostilities  m  South-west 
Africa  should  be  suspended  until  the  close  of  the  war  as 
a  whole  ;  st c mdly,  that  the  forces  on  each  side,  reniain- 
ing  under  arms,  should  until  the  close  of  the  war  occupy 
respectively  the  territories  each  held  at  the  proclamation 
of  the  armistice  ;  thirdly,  that  the  (piestion  of  the  future 
of  South-west  Africa  should  be  left  open  without  pre- 
judice to  any  settleiiKUit  arrived  at  in  the  general  peace. 

There  was  a  certain  cunning  in  these  propositions,  but 
to  a  statesman  like  Hotha  their  ineptitude  must  have 
appeared  gross.  To  begin  with  the  suggested  suspension 
of  hostilities  on  such  conditions  meant  keeping  in  South- 
west Africa  and  totally  inactive  a  large  force  of  Union 
troops.  The  proeeduie  involved,  not  only  a  v<  ry  heavy 
public  outla\,  but  could  not  fail  to  cause  grave  dis- 
satisl'aelion    in    the    Tnion    .Army.     Further,    it    would 
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asMi  .(ll\  ^rivc  rise,  on  llic  ;,rr,,iii|(|s  ali^c  (.1"  cxpi  use  jiikI 
ii'  oMcliisi\(tiis'      (()    serious    (|isc(.iit(  nt    iiiiil    crit  icisni 
NMtliiii    the    r'liinii.        N'otliinn;    ci.iiM    Ix     m<ir<-    «  vjicflv 
ciilci.lafrd  l(.  stir  up  .ii-aiii  I  lie  Irdinir  wliirli  li.id  romill 
(  xpitssicii  ill  the  \<>  \(  IS  and  i\<    \\ ,  t  rising..     Oner  more 
to  liitvc  11  lai-fre  riiiMii  lore,,  locked  up  and  idle  in  South- 
west   Africa,   and   lor  an    indehnite   ixriod.    would   most 
mat.  rially   assist    tli(     C nnan    d( fence    m    Mast    Africa. 
I.astly.  IIkmt  wcr.   \,  ry  n,„.d  ._n-o!nids  for  suspi.et  iny     and 
the  snspieion   was  soon  allerwards  conlirnicd      llTat   th( 
(     ni.aiis    had    in    the   «-olon\-    a    larf;-     accumulation    ol' 
ui/ns,    ammur  ilion,    and    otle  r    uariik,     stores,    wjiich 
Seitz  .-iiid   Kraiikc  were  iialiirailv    anxious  to  save  from 
sci/.iiri'.     '1  liose  resources  were  tile  niainsprinj,' of  (iermaii 
policy.     With  that   inllaiiimalile  material  Ivinp  ahout  a 
suspeii    ,,n  of  hostilities  could  never  I.e  a  siire  thin;,'.      It 
was  not    possil)],-  to   say  what    use  mi^'hl    not   covertly 
he  made  of  llu,(    materials  in  association  witli  furth("r 
Lnioii  distiirhances.     To  iuia<,'inc  tiia:  a  man  of  Hotha's 
ability  and  experience  c..ul(l  not  see  through  the  move 
and  grasp  its  implications  wa<  presumption  pushed  to  the 
limit  ol  absurdity.     J{,)tha  handed  bac  k  the  document  to 
the   disgruntled   (krman   negotiators    with   the   laconic 
intimation   that    at   the   end   of  the   fortv-cight    hours' 
suspension  the  war  would  go  on. 

It  seciiis  to  have  been  imagiiud  by  Seit/  ai  I  I'ranke 
that  Uotha  would  be  the  more  indin.  d  to  give  car  to 
their  proposals  becau.se  th-  la  '  stage  of  the  campaign 
in  the  northern  area  of  the  c  onv' would,  for  him.  be 
dillicu  t,  and  might  prove  proloi;  ed.  He  was  faced 
with  the  prospect  of  operations  himdrcds  of  miles  awav 
rom  his  base  at  Walfish  Bav,  and  still  more  nmotc  from 
his  bases  in  the  south.  And  those  hundreds  of  miles 
were  hundreds  of  miles  of  wilderness.  On  th,  other 
liand,  the  Germans  had  held  in  reserve  at  Tsumeb  a 
well-c(,u,pped  base  for  this  verv  contingenev.  Their 
troops  were  in;,  King  for  it.  and  thev  could  confront  a 
renewal  ol  the  struggle  with  a  coni^entration  of  their 
remaining  strength.  All  this,  no  doubt,  inspired  the 
confidence    disclosed    in    their    ^  iggestcd    terms.     But 
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Hotlia  li;i(l  luiimd  ;i  iiiiicli  I  iik  r  (  si  miatc  ol' t  In  >'i>sitiuii. 
Till'  railway  I'loiii  Kiilkfontcin  to  Aus  aiui  iw  Aus 
to  Lndciit/  May  was  in  woikiiiy  order,  and  t'\o  lin  from 
Swako|)tiiiin(l  to  Karilnl)  was  lapidly  Ixiiiy  ^.'^''-iT  i.  In 
short,  tlic  (liHicnllir--  iiicid"  iital  to  tlic  c,  '  .1  zone, 
(iifliciiltK  s  III!  (iirina-.s  had  all  alonii  ronnttd  npon  as 
their  hcst  all\.  had  been  inast<  ird,  and  since  the  dillieul- 
ties  had  liicn  mastered  it  had  heconie  perlVctly  IVasihle 
to  transftr  triio|)s  IVom  the  south  to  th<'  north  of  the 
colony  l>\'  sia.  AVith  an  adtcpiate  Ihct  of  transjjorts 
at  hand,  it  cDiild,  in  I'i.et,  ix  done  more  easily  than  the 
(ierinatis  emild  strn"_';,'le  aeioss  connfry  on  j'oot.  Tlic 
I'nion  hasi-  lor  this  last  sta'je  of  the  ojx  rations  could  he 
moved  u|)  from  Swakoptuund  to  Kaiihih.  and  if  these 
movciH"  .its  ami  transfers  would  take  some  little  time, 
it  would  at  l(  ast  take  the  eneniv  as  |oni,r  to  pull  himself 
together.  The  risk  was  that,  if  <'nterprisinf,r,  he  mijjht. 
hurryinj,'  his  preparations,  rehound  lirst.  As  it  happened, 
however,  all  the  enterf>rise  was  on  the  side  of  the  Union 
commander.  In  that  matter  he  had  wi  i^hed  up  the 
men  he  was  dealing'  with.  Since  the  death  of  von 
llaydehreck  they  had  displayed  no  trace  of  military 
{jenius.  Their  present  intentions  were  transparent. 
Botha,  and  his  judgment  turned  out  to  be  exact,  was 
reasonahly  sure  t!mt  he  could  pt  t  in  first. 

lie  shaped  his  measures  aceordinply.  The  movement 
of  troops  by  s(a  and  the  transfer  of  his  base  were  at 
once  taken  in  hand.  I'p  to  the  middle  of  .Time  he  was 
occupied  with  these  rearranj^ements,  and  though  on  the 
alert,  went  about  the  business  with  an  tasy  mind.  .\s 
he  had  foreseen,  the  enemy  durinp  that  interval  gave 
him  no  trouble.  The  preparations  for  it  completed,  he 
launched  on  .lune  18  upon  his  final  drive. 

The  plan  of  it  was  an  advance  by  the  infantry,  and 
two  mounted  brirradcs,  su])portcd  by  the  field  guns  along 
the  railway  towards  Grootfontein,  Dy  way  of  Kalkveld 
and  Omaruru,  cond>ined  with  an  enclosing  sweep  by  the 
remaining  burgher  brigades,  the  brigade  of  Brits  on  the 
left,  the  brigade  of  Myhurgh  on  tho  right.  The  burghers 
had  to  cover  long  distances  on  light  fare  and  little  water, 
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bill  to  sucli  lianlships  they  were  inured,  and  Uicir  zest 
was  unl'uilinfj.  Alter  the  South  African  I'ashion,  they 
moved  at  iii},dit.  well  covered  by  bands  of  scouts,  and 
chose  the  liot  hours  of  the  day  to  off-saddle  and  rest 
thcniselv'.'s  and  their  horses.  Hy  this  means  they  reduced 
water  consumption.  It  was  v  11  known  tliat  so  far  as 
the  natives  were  coiicenu'd  they  were  traversing  a 
friendly  country,  and  their  own  instinct  for  discovering 
water-lioles  was  aidid  by  these  volunteer  intelligence 
men.     Movement  in  the  circumstances  was  rapid. 

The  (Jcrnians  meanwhile  had  concentrated  at  Kalk- 
veld.  but  (m  learning  of  the  ou^^flanking  movement  by 
Myburgh's  brigade-  they  do  not  appear  to  have  be.  n 
aware  of  that  of  Brits — fell  back  upon  Otjiwarongo. 
To  cover  the  200  miles  bet  we  "n  Kalkveld  and  (Irootfon- 
tv  in  in  the  confusion  following  upon  a  defeat,  and  with  the 
practical  certainty  of  the  railway  being  cut  somewhere  in 
the  rear,  was  not  to  be  adventured.  Catching  up  with 
them  thus  l)ecame  once  more  a  test  of  the  marching 
powers  of  the  Union  infantry.  In  this  race  the  enemy 
had  a  long  start,  tifty  miles  at  a  m(xlerate  estimate.  But 
the  march  of  Botha's  main  body  stands  out  as  a  record, 
paralleled  only  by  M'Kenzie's  dash  from  Aus.  In  two 
days  his  force  had  covered  the  fifty  miles  to  Omaruru. 
The  place  was  undefended,  and  without  delay  the  march 
was  resumed  to  Kalkveld.  Here  opposition  had  been  ex- 
pected, and  the  position  which  t he Ci(  rmans  had  occupied, 
but  on  the  approach  of  the  Union  columns  had  abandoned, 
was  capal)le  of  a  strong  defence.  The  next,  and  third, 
stage  to  Otjiwar  )ngo  was  sixty  miles,  and  that  place  is 
I.'jO  miles  from  Karibib,  the  starting  point.  Leaving 
Kalkveld.  (leneral  Botha  and  his  force  entered  upon  the 
dry  tract,  the  ^^'aterberg  mountains  on  their  right  hand. 
Tlie  (ieneral  was  incurring  a  risk,  but  he  knew  his  ir  -n. 
he  had  weighed  the  probabilities  well,  and  he  pus..ed 
boldly  on.  Including  a  halt  at  the  former  place,  he 
covered  the  100  miUs  between  Omaruru  and  Otjiwarongo 
in  six  days.  As  he  advanced  the  Germans  retired.  This 
determination  destroyed  their  moral.  Abandoned  equip- 
ment marked  t!,.ir  flight.    At  Otjiwarongo  Botha,  n.  .de  a 
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brier  halt  and  thou,  on  June  27,  set  out  IwiOtuvi,  another 
eighty  miles.  Ihe  enemy  had  fallen  baek  there,  and  to 
all  appearanees  meant  to  aeeept  battle.  The  march 
therctoi-c  was  ^h.wfd  somcujiat.  but  the  paee  still 
averaged  twenty  miles  a  day. 

Hereabouts  tiie  country  i;  rou^h,  ridged  by  spurs  from 
the  mountams  and  lor  the  most  part  bare  ol  vegetation. 
Ihe  a.lvanee  had  t..  be  covered  bN  careful  scouting. 
Otavi  is  a  (•oppei-mining  centre,  the  Germans  haviiur 
reopened  and  developed  the  ancient  native  mines.  Amid 
the  stony  rioges  and  workings  it  was  not  unreasonable 
to  expect  somethmg  like  a  re^peelable.  if  not  a  stiff, 
delcnee.  Ihe  approaches  to  Otavi,  when  on  June  30  the 
Lmon  advance  guard  arrived  within  siglit  of  the  place 
were  found  indeed  to  have  been  claboiatelv  nuned.  ancl 
Here  was  a  certain  amount  of  open  order  and  desultory 
lighting  at  long  range.  But  it  did  not  prove  to  be  the 
preliminary  of  a  battle.  It  was  nothing  more  than  i. 
cover  tor  a  further  enemy  retirement,  .'nstead  of  deploy- 
ing lor  action  the  German  troop;,  massed  at  Otavi,  were 
hastily  withdrawn  along  the  l,ianch  railway  line  to 
Isuineb.  On  their  arrival  Botha's  main  body  marched 
mt(.  Otavi  unopposed.  As  for  the  land  niines,  the 
engineers   sent  on  ahead,  had  made  short  work  of  them 

Beyond  I  sumeb  Botha  knew  the  Germans  could  not 
letreat.  They  had  there  reached  the  end  of  their 
tether,  and  must  either  fight  or  surrender.  Accordingly 
assuming,  as  he  was  in  the  meantime  bound  to  do,  that 
they  nuant  to  fight,  he  drew  out  his  dispositions  for 
action.  But  he  sent  forward  a  demand  for  capitulation, 
giving  .Seitz  and  l-ranke  twenty-four  hours  in  which  to 
make  up  their  minds.  Just  as  the  allotted  interval  had 
expired  a  German  despatch  bearer,  hurried  and   breath- 

ifisnif'"'^  'V/ir^'f'  *'^^^  ''^'''^''  fi«fi-  'f''c  capitulation, 
this  time  <.n  Botha's  own  terms,  was  agreed  to.  Fending 
a  linal  and  formal  signature  of  the  conditions,  a  local 
armistice  wns  declared,  for  the  Union  Comnmnder-in- 

n  .'  vl  '  ''?•  ."'''r  "*'"  •»t'''-i"^"r'"g  "itli  the  enveloping 
no  eiuents  of  his  lieutenants.  It  was  a  wise  precaution: 
and  as  It  turned  out  a  very   necessary  one.     But   for 
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such  a  liniittition  the  GLTiiians  wdulcl  liavo  hecn  free  to 
scatter,  dispersing  themselves  over  the  country  with 
their  arms,  and  leaving  themselves  free  to  give  indefinite 
future  trouble.  Ckneral  Botha,  however,  had  no  inten- 
tion of  letting  himself  be  i)ut  off  with  an  illusory  sur- 
render, lie  had  made  up  his  mind  to  clear  the  (Jerman 
forces  out  of  the  colony,  and  not  only  the  (ierman  forces, 
but  the  German  equii'nnent.  This  military  menace  had 
to  be  dug  up  bv  the  roots. 

And  the  precaution  was  necessary,  because  the  enemy, 
given  the  opportunity,  had  resolved  to  destroy  the 
stores  at  Tsunieb.  The  (^jjpoitunity  was  not  given. 
Mvburgh,  moving  through  '.Vaterberg  and  then  striking 
north  across  the  railway  between  Otavi  and  Grootfon- 
tein,  dashed  over  the  open  country  straight  for  Tsumeb. 
At  Gaub,  a  German  flank  guard  tried  to  arrest  him.  He 
brushed  aside  the  opposition.  The  defeated  enemy 
galloped  for  Tsimieb,  Myburgh's  burghers  hot  on  their 
heels.  Just  outside  the  town  the  leaders  of  the  pursuit 
were  met  by  a  Hag  of  truce.  The  war,  they  were  told, 
was  over,  and  Tsumeb  was  to  remain  for  the  present  in 
(Jerman  hands.  Mvburgh's  men  were  inclined  to  doubt 
t'  e  storv,  and  asked  for  some  proof.  While  they  were 
debating  a  German  battery  opened  upon  them  without 
warning.  That  was  proof  certainly,  but  proof  to  the 
contrary,  and  very  unmistakable.*  Taking  the  whole 
proceeding  to  be  a  ruse,  as  in  fact  it  was,  and  enraged  by 
such  an  abuse  of  the  white  flag,  they  leapt  to  their 
saddles,  and  charged  into  the  town  at  full  speed.  The 
fight  in  the  streets  was  short  and  sharp.  The  defence 
was  overpowered,  and  tho^c  of  the  (krmans  who  had 
not  escaped  surrendered. 

When  General  Myburgh  arrived  he  was  assured  that 
the  firing  by  th-.-  artillery  had  been  a  complete  mistake, 
arising  from  the  misinterpretation  of  an  order  to  the 
contrary.  Prof.se  apc>logies  were  forthcoming.  The 
episode*  was  regrettable,  but  the  armistice  had  really 
been  entered  into,  and  hostilities  were  in  fact  over. 
Mvburgh  was  recjuested  i,i  accordance  with  the  terms  of 
the  armistice  to  withdraw  himself  and  his  men  from  ^he 
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Joui!       Hut  naturally  he  w.,u.k  red  why,  if  this  tale  wa : 
true,  lie  had  received  no  intiniation  of  Anv  kind  from  his 
own    headquarters.     Th(>    oinisMoii.    and    tiie    kind    of 
omission  (jeneral  Hot  ha  was  not  likeiv  to  eon.niit,  raised 
<iou  .ts.     As  a  test  of  jr„c„l  n.ith  he  asked  if  the  Germans 
eould   put   him    throujrh   on    the   telef.hone   to   (Jeneral 
«otliu,  and  it  so,  were  they  willinjr  to  do  .so  ?  Thev  were 
now    cornered,    ami    without    giving    themselves    away 
could  not  reluse.     In  conversation  with  his  chief,  the 
rigadier  soon  learned  the  truth,  and  the  meaning  of  it 
1  e  announeed  to  the  (Jerman  local  authorities,  who  were' 
ol  c.mr  .. .  in  his  power,  that  he  reinaiiu-<l  in  Tsumeb,  and 
m  ell  iro(.  ol  everybodv  and  ever\  thiiu'  in  it 

line  -ig  tion  speedily  disclosed  the  reason  for  all  this 
shuhm.g  On  visiting  the  arsenal  Mvburgh  was  aston- 
ished alike  at  its  ext.nt  and  at  its  contents.  There  was 
m  It  complete  equipment  for  more  than  twenty  thousand 
men  ;  a  great  stock  of  nuxlern  rifles,  millions  of  rounds  of 
small  arms  ammunition,  and  material  and  stores  of 
every  ,cind  ;  an  enormous  haul. 

The  occupation  of  Tsumeb  by  Myburgh  closed  one 
hack  door  ;  the  occupation  of  Namuioni  by  Brits  on 
.1  uly  G  closed  the  other.  Namutoni  is  a  remote  place  on 
the  Ovamboland  boundary.  WJicn  surrender  became 
.mminent  much  of  the  (German  transport  and  a  large 
stock  of  munitions  had  been  removed  there  in  order  as 
It  was  supposed,  to  be  out  of  harm's  way.  Frits  of 
whom  little  had  been  heard,  appeared  before  the  po."- 
ion,  completely  to  the  surprise  of  the  (krman  garrison. 

was  r;  f  h'  "^'"'l^^^'  *'U'"^  ^'"'*'"  '"-'^"^'^  resistance 
\\as  out  of  the  question.  The  German  commandant  and 
his  contingent,  some  200  strong,  capitulated. 

Considering  the  (Jerman  record  in  South-west  Africa 

-ough  the  lull  villainy  of  it  had  not  then  <.o,ne  to  light' 

he    crms  accorded  to  the  defeated  cnemv  i)v  Genfral 

uot  u  have  been  pronoimecd  magnanimous.  The  officers 

<>i  the  surrendered  force  were  permitted  to  keep  their 

!','"rA'  fV"''  7''^*'"''''  *"^  P^'"'''-  '^"^'  ^^•^''•^'  -'llfwcd  to 
Sleet  their  places  ol  abode,  subject  to  the  condition 
tl.at   those  places  were  d„|y  notifieci  ;  the  non-commis- 
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si„md  ..Hicers  ami  nuu  irtainnl  their  rillcs.  hut  w.thout 
ammunition,  an.l  were-  l-.  ho  intcinctl  w.thm  Soutli-wc-st 
\\Ywa  tlu'  phicf  or  places  of  intcrnmcni  lo  hi-  named  Dy 
'the  Union  (Joveinment  :  the  nv  rvist  (ier.nan  .et  tiers 
.  .  .         1 «...  n.,.;,.  i'oi-i,iv    'iiii    U-fut  their 


the   Lnion  i.,overnmeni  ;    im    >, ■>.,*... -  -  ■  ■  - 

were  jiiven  leave  to  return  t..  their  iarms,  aiul  kept  their 
vines  and  an  allowed  (luantity  of  ammunition  lor  selt- 
deienee. 


an  allowed  (puumtv    >"  .iini. 

All  the  f,nms,  stores  and  transport  olthe  enemy 
I'oree  were  surrendered 


roe  were  surrendered. 

With  reference  to  these  terms  it  has  to  he  rememhered 
that  in  South  Africa  to  deprive  a  white  man  ot  his  riHe 
is  reckoned  the  last  depth  of  decrra<lali.m.      Ihe  conces- 
s\nn  as  to  arms  di<l  not  arise  from  any  sentimental  regard 
f,„-  these  men  as  eomi)atants.     As  comhatants  they  had 
slH.wn  that  thev  merited  none.     Respect  lor  the  usaytj 
uf  civilised  warfare  they  had  never  displayed  ;  they  had 
resorted  to  anv  device,  however  disoreditahle      In  the 
conduct  of  tlu-  campaign  one  of  their  least  lorp.vable 
traits  had  been  their  treatment  of  prisoners.     The  I  mon 
soldiers    who    had    surrendered  -thev    had    heen    lew- 
were  in  everv  instance  brave  men,  and  it  might  have  been 
supposed  that  their  valour  would  have  extorted  respect. 
It   had   merelv   inspired   vin.hctiveness    and   barbarous 
usage.     As  combatants,  therefore,  the  (.ermans  had  no 
claims  to  consideration.     But  contemptible  as  they  had 
shown  themselves,  they  were  still  men  ol  the  wh.te  race 
and   to   have   imposed   v.pon   them   the   degradation   ol 
complete   individual  as  opposed  to  col  eet.ve  ^I'^anna- 
nient  wouUl  have  lowered  the  prestige  of  the  white  race 
The  natives  would  have  been  olfcn.'d   the  spectacle  ol 
white   men    treating   white    men   as   other   than   white. 
True    the  (;ermans  had  not  allowed  such  a  scruple  to 
mthienee  tlwm.     Hut   it   was  not   for  tienera    Botha  to 
follow  an  example  of  that  kind,  even  had  he  been  so 
disposed.     More  than  anything  else  this  me.inness  on 
the  part  of  the  Clermans  regarding  prisoners  had  hred 
resentment  against  them  and  against  everything  German 
all  throu-^h  South  Africa.     For  on  this  matter  the  teeling 
amono     the    white    minority    in    South    Airica    is    very 
stnm.7.     To  the  native,  naturally  military,  a  wh.te  man 
disarmed  is  an  object  to  be  despised. 
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It  is  iiidn  (1  a  very  ('t)cn  (|iifstioii  wlictlu'r  tlie  tcM-ms 
of  the  oapitul.itioM,  coldiv  jii.iicious.  did  not  express  a 
dcc'pi  r  dis-cstfci  I  than  tlu'  t-xtrcnic  ol' a|>j)ar('iit  severity. 
'I'lic  latter  wouM  have  indicate. I  some  element  of  vin- 
dietiviii'  ss.  There  uas  none.  The  (iermans  were  not 
worlh  it.  \'mdieti'-eness  .sprin;  partly  from  fear, 
partly  fron.  a  sense  of  infc 'ioril  . .  PVar,  f)resent  or 
prospii  tive,  this  surrendered  crowd  did  not  ins|»ire,  and 
wli.itever  sen  ■  of  inferiority  there  was  had  shown  itself 
on  their  -de.  (iencrfl  IJotha  dealt  with  them  simply 
'•)r  wi     I    they  were — necli^ible.     They   iiad  owed  sueh 

nipoiiry  importaiue  a  they  had  had  to  the  system  of 
their  f;:over  lent.  That  system  had  been  aijolished, 
root  and  hraneh. 

And  so  far  ;is  tlic  (ierman  settlers  were  concerned,  to 
iiavc  sent  them  back  to  their  farms  and  ranches  without 
ruics  '  mid.  in  view  of  the  native  resentment  apiinst 
them,  .;ave  been  to  incur  a  grave  risk,  and  have  made 
the  problem  of  policing,'  the  country  trebly  onerous. 
iJut  self-defence  in  this  ease  meant  self-defence.  It  was 
precisely  on  that  point  where  the  ehanije  brouoht  about 
was  so  radical.  Hefore  the  war  the  native  comjilaint, 
and  it  was  a  well-founded  complaint,  was  tliat  every 
individual  (ierman  was  himself  the  (Government,  for  in 
tact,  in  repartl  to  the  natives,  every  individual  (icrnian 
did  exactly  as  he  liked.  A})peal  to  courts,  or  to  ollicials, 
by  coloured  people,  was  not  merely  useless  ;  it  was  worse 
than  nselc'-s.  The  native  lived  under  daily  exposure  to 
violence  and  robbery,  atid  tlu'  ollieial  machinery,  so  far 
from  restraining,  abetted  those  practices.  In  short,  the 
(ierman  administration  was  in  practice  an  anarchy.  It 
was  hardly  t-i  be  expected  that  the  (ierman  settlers 
shoTiKl  aciapt  themselves  to  the  change  forthwith, 
looking  at  their  character.  They  did  not.  Consistently 
vvitli  their  character,  they  re|)aid  the  concession  made  to 
tin  Ml  as  white  men  misunderstanding  it,  and  taking  it 
as  made  to  them  as  (iernians  by  going  along  in  mosi'' 
instances  in  the  old  ways  oi  bullving  and  brutality; 
treating  the  natives  persuaded  to  r- accept  their  service 
as    legitimate    objects   of   revenge.     And    threats    were 
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added  of  worse  to  follow,  for  it  wiis  asserted  t'r.at  in  the 
long  run  (Jerinany  w;is  certain  to  win  tlie  war.  Here, 
Jiowever.  the  ehaii'ie  in  anthority  made  itself  felt.  The 
worst  eurse  of  South-west  Afriea,  a  despotie,  irresponsible, 
and  cruel  poliee.  had  heen  rej)laeed  by  a  poliee  humane 
and  even-handed,  and  was  speedily  supplementecJ  by  fair 
tribunals.  AVhen  assaulted  or  cheated,  the  native  could 
without  fear  appeal  for  justice,  and  get  it.  The  prosecu- 
tions and  convictions  of  (ieruian  settlers  on  these  com- 
plaints were  numerous,  and  the  (lerman  element  came  to 
eonsioer  when  lines  had  to  be  paid,  or  in  flagitious  cases, 
sentences  of  imprisonment  to  be  served,  or  native  labour 
withdrawn,  that  they  were  now  the  oppressed.  But  on 
the  new  .Administration  at  Windhuk  these  inunnurs 
made  no  impression.  The  days  of  every  German  a  law 
to  himself  were  over.  The  able  arlministrator  appointed 
l)y  the  Union  (Jovernment.  Mr.  E.  M.  (Jorges.  was  deter- 
mined to  settle  the  coimtry.  and  put  down  anarchy,  and 
he  did.  (ierman  and  native  alike  learned  the  meaning 
of  the  I'ax  l^ritannica.  It  puzzled  the  native  mind  to 
hnd  that  the  (iermatis  were  not  cleared  out.  and  were 
allowed  to  retain  tlieir  private  possessions.  The  civilised 
code  which  respects  the  private  property  of  public 
enemies  was  to  the  native  a  refinement  too  subtle  to  be 
grasped,  as  indeed  it  seemingly  was  to  the  connnon  German 
mind.  The  native  knew  that  the  (Jerman  settlers  were 
a  nuisance,  and  his  ([(testation  of  the  nuisance  was  not 
the  lightest  problem  of  the  new  (iovernment.  It  was  a 
problem  only  to  be  solved  by  time  and  patience.  Ovani- 
boland.  whicli  the  Germans  had  not  dared  to  enter,  was 
with  the  full  concurrence  of  the  native  chiefs  entrusted 
to  a  British  resident,  on  the  same  footing  as  Basutoland. 
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THE   STORY    OK    EAST   AFRICA 

Natural  foatiires  and  rlimate  of  Knst  Africa — lis  native  oommunities 
and  kiiigdoms^Trailo  routes--First  (Jcrnian  prospectors — Slave 
trade  agitation  begun — Charter  granted  to  (lirman  Colonisation 
Society — British  Protectorate  declared  over  Zanzibar — Germany 
mid  the  Sultanate  of  Wilu — British-Germaii  diplomatic  duel — ■ 
Hinterland  parcelled  out  into  spheres  of  influence — ^British  East 
African  Chartered  Company — Germans  demand  port  of  I^amu — 
Attack  on  Gorman  traders — Agreement  of  1890 — British  and  Ger- 
man antagonism  in  Uganda — German  intrigues  in  the  Soudan — 
Germany's  East  African  admiriiatration^The  commercial  monopoly 
-"Plantation  labour  ditficulties — Formation  of  a  native  standing 
army — ItH  relationship  with  native  tribes — Studied  hostility-  • 
Measures  for  forcing  natives  into  plantation  labour— Tyranny  of 
tjerman  police— Abuses  of  convict  system — Native  revolt  in  1904 
—The  Native  War  of  1905-6 — The  "Magic  Water"  legend- 
Destruction  of  the  Wamwera  nation — Treatment  of  native  leaders. 

I'rom  the  story  of  South-west  Africa  that  uf  (Jernian 
East  Africa  is  different  in  all  respects  save  one — the 
effect  of  German  administration.  Unlike  the  native 
peoples  in  the  isolated  south-west  of  the  Continent, 
those  of  East  Africa  had  been  in  contact  with  Europeans 
almost  continuously  since  the  seventeenth  century. 
Certainly  that  was  the  case  with  the  Swahilis  of  the 
coastal  area.  They  had  had  relationships  with  the 
Arabs,  however,  from  a  much  earlier  date,  and  along  the 
roast  as  well  as  in  districts  inland  bordering  on  the  Great 
Lakes,  then  unknown  to  geographers  in  Europe,  the 
Mohammedan  faith  had  won  a  firm  footing.  These 
were  the  more  civilised  areas ;  their  civilisation  of  a 
distinctively  oriental  type.  The  reason  why  there 
had  been  a  greater  advance  in  the  arts  of  life  at  once 
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aloMi,'  tlic  ('(uist  ;iii(l  III  tlic  cxtroinc  interior  is  lonnd  in 
flic  natuiul  Icatnics  ul'  this  wide  ngion.  l-'ioni  a  coastjil 
l)(It  coinpar.itivi  ly  low  in  rlcvalion,  iiot,  and,  owinfi  to 
its  luiinidity.  «  nciAatinj.',  so  I'ar  as  the  licat  is  not  teni- 
jxTC'd  by  till-  sea  wind,  tlic  land  rises  in  the  interior  into 
a  stieeessioii  of  |)lateanx  (iivi(le<|  IVoin  each  other  hy  the 
(le[)ressii.iis  aloiii"  wliieii  flow  eastward  tlu-  main  rivers. 
I'he  siirlaees  of  the  uplands,  however,  are  not  Hat.  They 
present  the  prospret  ol'  ranges  or  ni^jrrd  knots  of  hills 
and  broad  \alleys  clothed,  wiiere  the  "rroiind  has  not 
been  elcared  by  native  enltivation.  with  a  dense  ve;4(ta- 
tion.  or  with  iropieal  woods.  In  the  iinenltivatrd  ex- 
panses bare  of  I  ixts  the  eoverinrr  is  a  tropieal  prass 
-rowiiifj  to  ;i  heiirht  of  six  !'( ct.  .Still  lartluT  inland  the 
plafeanx  ijive  plaee  to  I  he  nii;,dity  mountain  cliain,  which, 
extending  in  an  irregular  are  bir  ni(jrc  than  a  thousand 
miles  from  north  to  south,  forms  tlie  barrier  imprisoning 
the  waters  of  the  inland  seas. 

Had  the  rivers  flowing  eastward  been  navigable  for 
any  distance  from  the  Indian  Ocean,  it  is  more  than 
probable  that  East  Africa  w(>uld  long  ago  have  become 
the  seat  of  u  populous  native  Power,  but  the  greater 
rivers,  the  Congo  and  the  Nile,  How  north  and  west,  and 
those  to  tin  east,  falling  from  the  highlands,  are  mostly 
obstructed  ()y  shallows,  and  rapids,  as  well  as  by  marked 
changes  of  dej)th  according  to  the  seasons.  The  moun- 
tains, forming  the  backbone  of  the  country,  or  rather 
dividing  it  into  two  distinct  areas,  include,  as  is  well 
known,  the  loftiest  peaks  ii-  'Viea.  the  crowning  summit. 
Kilimanjaro.  19..T_>]  feet  hi„|..  Kveu  in  the  highlands 
east  of  the  mountains  the  climat"  is  comparativelv 
healthy,  and  the  nights  generally  cool.  Hut  west  of  the 
mountains  it  is  yet  more  so,  for  the  level  is  there  still 
higher,  vegetation  more  like  that  of  the  temperate  zone, 
and  the  open  country  )Kirk-like.  And,  the  chain  of 
great  lakes  aiding  inter-conmninication,  the  remoteness 
of  this  part  of  .Africa  had  led  to  the  formatif)n  of  a  group 
of  native  kingdoius.  Reginning  with  Darfur  in  the  north, 
they  included  Tganda,  Hiikoba,  Huanda,  and  Ih-undi, 
most    under    .Mohanmicdan    rulers.     These    States    cor- 
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rrs|)()iifl>(l  with  Mic  Siilt;iiial<  -.  Jilonji  tlic  scahourd.  thr 
more  important  ol'  the  latter  that  of  Zaiiziljar  which 
« 11)1)1  aeed  the  adjacent  coastal  zone  on  the  mainland  - 
and  that  of  U'itn.  The  iiiterlyiiiLT  inland  country  cast 
of  the  mountains  and  marked  off  IVom  ilic  coastal  zone 
1)\'  a  secondary  chain  of  heights  was  (tcciipied  by  nnnur- 
»)us  native  conimiinit ies.  All  hroadly  were  in  that  tribal 
stajrc  of  development  in  which  custom  is  strong.  Primi- 
tive life  had  passed  into  a  simple  ayricnltnrc.  Every 
family  tilled  its  own  small  farm  or  shamha,  and,  assisted 
hy  the  produce  of  its  cattle  in  a  climate  where  the  natural 
wants  of  man  are  few  and  the  soil  hountifnl,  enjoyed  n 
nidc  l)iit  siiflicicit  indepcndt  iicc.  Thonji;h  some  of  these 
tribal  confederations,  notably  tlie  Mazai  in  the  north 
anri  the  Yaos  in  the  south,  were  warlike,  most,  where 
undisturbed,  were  peaceable.  The  chief  cause  of  unrest 
was  tlu"  inovenient  of  tribes  of  the  Hantu  race,  pushed 
towards  the  equator  by  the  white  immigration  into  South 
Africa. 

Between  the  native  kinjidoms  on  the  coast  and  those 
ijorderino  upon  the  Great  Lakes  trade  had  lonj;  been 
carried  on  by  way  of  several  established  routes.  There 
was  the  route  from  Mombasa  through  Nairobi  to  Kisuniu 
on  the  V'ietoria  Xyanza ;  the  route  from  Taiifja  throufih 
Moshi  to  Mwanza  at  the  soutliern  end  of  the  same  sea  ; 
the  route  from  Dar-cs-Salcm  to  Ujiji  on  Lake  Tangan- 
yika, and  that  from  Lindi  to  Lake  Nyassa.  Tlie  most 
frequented  of  these  was  the  road  inland  from  Mombasa. 
When  Europeans  bi-jjan  to  be  interested  in  this  region 
of  Africa  they  naturally  penetrated  from  the  coast  along 
the  trade  routes,  and  one  of  the  earliest  and  most  con- 
siderable settlements  was  that  of  some  yOO  farmers  of 
British  and  Dutch  descent,  who,  moving  from  South 
Africa,  took  up  land  around  Kilimanjaro,  where  the  soil, 
of  volcanic  origin,  is  of  exceptional  fertility.  But,  as 
this  was  long  antecedent  to  the  rubber  booin,  European 
settlers  were  few,  and  for  the  most  part  traders  or  pros- 
pectors. The  native  population  of  the  region  between 
the  Lakes  and  the  coast  was  estimated  at  some  eight 
millions. 
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Siuli  in  outline  was  the  state  of  things  wlieii.  ahoiit 
IHSO,  file  liist  (Icriiiaii  prospectors  entered  the  eoinitry. 
Th(  \-  came,  liowever,  not  as  individuals,  hut  as  the 
pioneers  of  a  Soeiety  lor  the  Promotion  of  (Jernian 
("olniiisation.  tlun  reeentiy  set  on  foot.  The  moving 
spirits  in  this  enterprise  were  Dr.  Karl  Peters,  Count 
Pfeil.  Count  Rehr-Mandelin,  Firnst  von  Wehcr.  and 
J)r.  I'redrieh  Lan^e.  They  formed  the  nucleus  of  an 
association  which  sprang  from  mci  tings  and  discussions 
in  a  hrasserie  at  Rerlin,  wIk  re  giography  and  German 
expansion  w(  re  discussed  in  an  atmosphere  heavily 
lad(  n  \\\\\\  lohaeeo  smoke.  Recognition  and  support  of 
their  views  was  given  by  the  TdjlUsche  Rundschau. 
Having  with  that  backing  launched  their  society,  they 
invited  menibershij)  and  sub  riptions.  The  latter 
totalled  2."i(). ()()()  marks,  and  the  society  resolved  forth- 
with to  found  a(ierinan  ct)lony.  Most  of  the  subscribers 
looked  for  a  high  rctinn.  Openings  were  being  sought 
for  (i<rman  trade,  and  Piast  Africa,  it  was  thought, 
offered  a  held. 

There  was  a  corumerce  between  (ireat  Rritain  and 
Mombasa  and  Zanzibar,  and  between  tliosc  places  and 
India,  as  well  as  the  ancient  trade  with  Arabia.  (Jerman 
enterprise  sought  to  shar'^  it.  Realising.  howcv(;r,  that 
on  the  footing  of  the  "  open  door  "  a  development  of 
that  kind  would  be  shnv.  German  prospectors  proceeded 
on  a  (luasi-monopolistie  basis  to  enter  into  agreements 
with  inland  chiefs.  I^mbarking  at  Trieste  in  the  autumn 
of  18sf.  Peters,  Count  Pfeil.  Dr.  .luhlkc.  and  a  trader 
nanu  (1  Otto,  who  knew  the  ground,  arrived  in  November 
at  Zanzibar.  To  all  ai)pearances  they  were  merely 
globe-trotters  without  importance.  They  passed  over 
to  the  mainland,  and  during  the  next  three  months  were 
lost  to  view.  Hut  in  February.  IMS.".,  IJr.  Frcdrich 
Lange  received  a  telegram  written  in  a  private  code 
telling  him  that  the  adventurers  had  under  a  treaty  with 
the  local  chief  acquired  the  Usambara  plateau.  It  was  a 
success  beyond  expectation.  Rut  in  quick  succession 
came  tlie  news  that  Peters  and  his  associates  had  by 
like  means  secured  the  districts  of  Nguru,  Ukami  and 
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T'sc(jiilia.  iwul  ill  tlic  si;iiiiii«r  dl'  iss.'j  IVtcrs  rrtiirtu'd  to 
licrlin  carryitii;  in  liispdck.  t  •'  riylifs"  tomorc  lliiiii  so.OOo 
sfjiiurc  miles  oi'  trrritorv  iui  ana  larger  than  (ireat 
Mritain.  On  tlicir  pr.rt  the  (ierniaii  (loverninent  lost  no 
lime  in  reco^imsinn;  so  incritorioiis  an  enterprise.  In  the 
course  ot  a  few  wicks  the  Society  for  the  I'roinotion  ol' 
(ierman  Colonisation  received  an  Iiii[)erial  ehaitir  of 
iiieorporation.  Peters  was  appointed  the  first  adtiiinis- 
t rator  of  the  colony. 

Hnt  the  annexations,  owing  to  tlie  trade  obstruction 
set  up,  soon  led  to  difVienltiesand  complaints.  In  associa- 
tion with  these  differences  the  slave  trallic  he  tween  the 
coastal  Sultanates  and  .Vrahia  hej^an  to  he  li,  ard  of  in 
I'airopeas  a  quest  ion  of  political  interest.  The  trallic  was 
old.  Inde((l,  as  thi'  ownership  of  slaves  was  not  look) d 
upon  eitluT  in  these  Mohammedan  States  or  in  Arabia  as 
in  any  sense  an  immoral  practice,  and  as  slaves  amonn  the 
.Arabs  are  with  very  rare  e.\ce|»tioiis  well  treated,  the 
trade  had  gone  on  for  centuries.  Hut  the  iiorrors  of 
slave  catching  and  slave  driving  on  the  wav  down  to  the 
coast  iKtw  formed  the  theme  of  indignant  protest  in 
tJerman  newspapers,  and  the  outcry  was  echoed  in 
the  Hritish  Press.  Then,  ostinsibly  to  check  the 
slave  trad(>.  though,  it  may  be  shrewdly  inferred,  for 
the  safeguarding  incidentally  of  British  commercial 
interests,  a  Hritish  Protectorate  was  proclaimed  over 
Zanzibar.  What  more  immediately  prompted  this  step 
was  the  discovery  that  the  (Jernian  Society  had  obtained 
on  lease  from  Saycd  Khalifa,  the  local  potentate,  an 
impcjrtant  concession  of  land  south  of  the  I'mba  river. 
The  reply  of  the  German  (Jovernment  to  the  Hritish 
move  was  the  proclamation  of  a  German  Protectorate 
over  the  Sultanate  of  Witu.  As  Witu  was  independent, 
and  the  Germans  had  neither  interest  nor  footing  there, 
the  proclamation  for  the  time  meant  nothing,  lint  it 
added  to  the  political  complication.  The  outcome  was 
a  brisk  correspondence  between  London  and  Berlin,  and 
the  upshot  of  this,  in  188(3,  a  Convention,  which,  defining 
the  possessions  of  the  Sultan  of  Zanzibar  as  the  islands 
along  the  coast,  and  a  tract  of  the  adjacent  mainland 
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feu  miles  from  the  sea,  tlivitlcd  the  hinterland  into 
liritish  and  German  spheres  oi'  influence. 

In  1887  the  rival  association  which  had  been  formed  by 
British  and  Inihan  traders  was  incorporated  by  Royal 
Ciuirter  as  the  Imperial  Hritish  East  Africa  Company. 
The  lollowin^  year  the  (ierir  i  (.overnment.  whoso 
nationals  had  iiad  so  far  to  traue  throufjh  Zanzibar,  or 
other  ports  in  the  British  sphere,  demanded  from  the 
S\dtan  of  AVitu  a  concession  of  Lamu,  the  chief  port  in 
his  territory.  The  concession  was  refused.  By  this 
incident  the  (jucstion  of  East  Africa  was  reopened. 
Certain  CJennan  traders  had  meanwhile  established 
themselves  in  Witn.  Eollowinfr  upon  the  Lamu  demand, 
feclmg  afrainst  them  was  stroni;.  and  in  1890,  with  a 
somewhat  curious  opportimeness,  ten  of  them  were 
attacked  and  killed.  To  the  (iovernment  at  Berlin  the 
affair  was  diplomatically  useful,  for  it  hroujjht  matters 
111  a,  iicad  just  when  the  business  of  determining  Euro- 
pean possessions  in  other  parts  of  Africa  was  under 
consideration.  In  consc(]uencc.  p]ast  Africa  was  com- 
prised in  tlu;  delimitation  airreement  and  (Jerman  East 
Africa  dethiitely  divided  off  from  British  East  Africa. 

Thus  German  authority  over  a  vast  tract  of  country 
was  internationally  recognised.  The  limits  inland 
were  understood  to  be  the  line  of  the  Great  Lakes,  but 
they  were  vague,  and  one  of  the  first  steps  of  the  German 
administration  was  an  attempt  to  extend  them.  The 
German  administrator.  Dr.  Karl  Peters,  afterwards 
uncnviably  notorious,  made  his  way  in  1890  to  Uganda, 
and  opened  negotiations  with  the  king  for  a  political 
treaty  in  the  interests  of  Germany.  Before  the  treaty 
was  concluded,  however,  the  British  East  Africa  Com- 
pany occupied  Uganda,  and  it  was  held  by  a  force  of 
Soudanese  troops.  To  follow  the  secret  working  of  the 
matter  is  not  easy,  yet  there  is  little  reason  to  doubt 
that  in  repayment  of  this  rebuff — Germany  at  that  time 
had  no  armed  forces  at  her  disposal  in  East  Africa — the 
new  possession  served  as  a  base  for  anti-British  intrigues, 
and  for  fonicnting  and  covertly  supplying  with  arms 
the  movement  in  the  Eastern  Soudan  headed  by  the 
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Mahtli.  In  1897,  the  Soudanese  I'orccs  in  Uganda 
mutinied,  and  tlic  Mahdist  movement,  until  finally  put 
down  in  1898  by  the  late  Lord  Kitchener's  Expedition 
to  Khartoum,  was  rormidable. 

The  German  administration  of  East  Africa  was 
planned  on  rather  elaborate  lines.  There  were  fourteen 
principal  and  six  subordinate  departments.  The  de- 
limited territory  had  a  coast  line  of  more  than  400 
miles,  including  the  ports  of  Dar-es-Salem.  Tanga.  and 
Lindi,  and  the  whole  of  it  was  to  be  governed  directly 
IVoiu  Dar-es-Salem  with  the  exception  of  the  Mohamme- 
dan States  of  Bukoba,  Ruanda,  and  llrundi.  In  each  of 
them  a  German  Resident  was  appointed.  Another 
exception  was  the  territory  of  the  Mazai,  whom  the 
Gernian  authorities  thought  it  better  not  for  the  present 
to  disturb.  The  lines  on  which  the  possession  was 
governed  were,  first,  a  German  conmicrcial  monopoly, 
which  of  course  meant  a  marked  swelling  of  profits,  and, 
secondly,  the  exploitation  of  the  natives  as  labourers  in 
the  interests  of  whites,  and  those  whites  German.  To 
check  other  white  immigration,  a  deposit  of  £30  per  head 
was  exacted,  and  any  white  man,  not  a  (Jcrman,  visiting 
the  colony  was  required  to  report  himself  to  the  German 
police  once  a  month,  and  obtain  renewal  of  permission 
to  remain.  Trade  overseas  was  confined  to  the  German 
East  African  Line,  a  concern  subsidised  by  the  Imperial 
Government. 

The  obstacle  in  the  way  of  development,  as  the  German 
administration  and  Germans  at  home  understood  the 
term,  was  the  diffictdty  of  finding  enough  plantation 
labour.  The  country  was  divided  up  among  eonununi- 
ties  of  peasant  cultivators,  to  whom  the  idea  of  labour 
for  wages  was  entirely  novel,  and  difficulty  in  carrying 
out  so  sweeping  a  change  as  that  determined  upon  would 
in  the  like  circumstances  present  itself  anywhere. 
Instead,  however,  of  taking  that  view,  German  "official- 
dom, both  in  Berlin  and  on  the  spot,  looked,  or  professed 
to  look,  upon  the  native  usages  and  economy  as  an 
obstinate  adherence  to  African  barbarism.  At  first  it 
was  necessary  to  proceed  with  caution.     As  the  white 
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population  were  a  more  handful,  and  never  at  any  time 
more  than  5,000,  the  lirst  measure  was  the  establ  >hment 
of  a  native  poliee.  armed  and  trained  under  Cicrman 
instructors  on  military  lines.  For  this  purpose  the 
directly  governed  part  of  the  possession  was  mapped  out 
into  twenty-four  administrative  centres,  and  the  peace- 
able areas  entrusted  to  district  oHicers,  each  with  a 
police  contingent.  There  remained  the  tracts,  chiefly 
those  on  the  southern  border,  those  contiguous  to  the 
Ma/ai  steppe,  and  the  remote  region  to  the  north-west 
beyond  the  moimtains,  which  it  was  judged  preferable 
to  govern  on  a  purely  military  footing.  A  native 
standing  army  was  therefore  recruited  in  addition  to  the 
black  poliee.  and  trained  in  the  same  manner. 

These  measures  formed  the  core  of  German  policy. 
In  the  north-west  there  were  wild  tribes  lower  in  the 
scale  of  civilisation  than  the  mass  of  the  natives.  The 
German  administraf  m  enlisted  them  for  its  new  force. 
The  pay  offered  was,  for  a  native,  high — twenty  to  thirty 
(ierman  rupees  a  month,  and  to  a  native  brigalid  wealth. 
This  professional  army,  for  such  it  was,  and  the  police 
force  was  really  part  of  it,  did  not,  according  to  German 
ollicial  representations,  exceed,  poliee  included,  5,000  men. 
In  tlic  course  of  time,  however,  it  was  steadily  increased, 
ilie  military  charges  being  covered  by  a  subvention 
front  the  Gciman  G<ACinmcntathome,  until  the  strength 
of  the  force  became  more  than  three  times  that  total. 

Now  a  standing  black  army  of  that  strength  and 
character  was  an  impleasant  portent,  and  it  was  the  more 
unpleasant,  not  to  say  dangerous,  l)eeause  the  men  who 
tillered  the  German  service  became  de-tribalised.  It 
was  one  of  the  conditions.  To  be  de-tribalised,  however, 
was  among  the  natives  of  East  Africa,  as  it  always  is  in 
the  tribal  stage  of  society,  to  be  an  outcast,  or  pariah. 
By  the  natives  at  large,  consequently,  the  German  police 
and  German  soldiery  were  on  that  ground  despised. 
But  they  were,  aecortling  to  native  standards,  highly 
paid,  and  were  encouraged  by  the  Germans  to  regard 
themselves,  in  view  of  their  military  instruction,  as  a 
superior  caste.     There  was  thus  set  up  between  them 
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inc  Pllcct  ot  It  on  the  one  hand  was,  complctclv  dividin.r 
them  off    ron.  the  tribal  communities,  to  make        'm 
u-.lhn.  and  slav.sh  tools  of  the.r  employers  an  rnaster 
and  ready  executants  of  the  German  "orders,  X-vt; 
he  orders  m.^d.t  prove  to  be.     The  effect  on  th     ,    lu 
hand  was  to  turn  them,  as  social  outcasts,  i     o  keen 
informers,  and  nosers-out  of  offences.     To  ^  vc  eli  ? 
tins  system  the  (ierman  adnunistratioii,  ontc    ts  p.li  • " 
ml  army  had  been  established,  promulgated  an  clab    a  e 
code  of  regulations  contairng   numerous   and   to     he 
lafves  strange  prohibitions,  e1.ch.   however,  a  sublet 
or  severe  punishment,  and  this  code  was  app  ied  red -''ho 

ust'onrturZr't'r  ""''^'  ''^^  "*'  '-^ '^^as'limmon 
custom  l<urther,  there  was  imposed  a  hut-  or  house- 
tax  of  three  rupees  a  year,  and  in  the  case  of  male  adult 
natives  not  having  a  house  of  their  own,  a  po?l  t?x  f 
the  like  auiount  That  these  measures  were  de llxrate 
and  by  making  the  lot  of  the  native  cultivat  r  m   c  ab t 

applied  to  the  \aos,  and  others  of  the  native  tribes  who 

ere  physically  finest,  and  most  intelligent,  ami  t   c refore 

he  best  labour  material.     The  aniount  of  the  faxat    n 

h-'idneed  T"^'  ^''^''  ,^"*  '"  ^  '^^^^ive  who  had  nev  " 
Md  need  of  money,  and  to  raise  it  had  cither  to  sell  his 
rodnce  lor  just  what  the  Germans  chose  to  ofler   or  to 

pd> ,  It  was  a  serious  impost. 

All  these  things  were,  needless  to  observe    causes  of 
discontent,  and  the  more  so  because  as      n  e  went  o 
there  grew  up  not  only  the  same  abuse  of      e    lainbok 
as  in  South-west  Africa,  and  the  like  cr.cl  rcpe'  ?ion  of 
the  torture  at  intervals  of  a  fortnight,  but  Hr  practice 

wer    mfCS^'/'^f  "f^^"  police.  In^e  these  fl^.s 

H(re  in   icted  at  the  discretion  of  the  police    of  taking 

'nbes    from    terrified    "  delinquents,"    am     of   lev^ 

.aekmail  upon  the  villages,    \\evcrthckss,  in  sp  te  S 

':;  /s::::r'  t  he^m^^'Kr^^^'^-'^^M'"-^^"'  -^ 

in  tnt  mass  the  native  population  were 
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set  against  tin-  (liaiij-c.  luul  tluir  opposition  was  softened 
neither  by  Cciman  inctlioils  ol'  administration  nor  by 
the  practices  of  (krinan  planters.  As  this,  in  official 
opinion,  kept  back  the  (kvelopnient  of  the  colony, 
which  was  slow,  and  as  the  ollicials  on  the  spot  knew 
that  their  jobs  (l<|)(nde(l  upon  pushing  that  develop- 
ment, other  devices  were  resorted  to.  The  criminal 
code  was  so  amended  that  on  relatively  trivial  charges 
natives  co>dd  be  condemned  to  long  terms  of  penal 
servitude.  By  this  means  there  was  obtained  a  small 
army  of  so-cailed  convicts,  who  were  set  to  labour  upon 
public  undertakings,  more  especially  at  the  ports. 
Dar-es-Salem  and  Tanga  expanded  into  wide,  straight 
streets  and  showy  buildings,  but  the  commonest  of  all 
sights  were  the  gangs  of  prisoners  working  in  the  open 
in  chains,  and  that  too  in  the  most  trying  climate  in 
Africa.  The  mortality  among  these  unhappy  men  was 
of  course  heavy,  but  by  the  same  means  the  supply 
could  always  be  kept  up.  Agam  licensed  recruiters 
were  appointed,  and  accompanied  by  the  police  went 
round  the  villages  enrolling  men  in  labour  contracts. 
How  far  these  contracts  were  under  the  conditions  really 
voluntary  may  be  considered  doubtful.  Another  pro- 
ceeding was  the  opening  of  "  labour  markets."  Planters 
reported  to  the  German  district  officer  the  number  of 
hands  they  wanted.  The  district  olTicer  set  about  the 
collection,  ostensibly  by  arrangement  with  the  native 
chiefs  of  his  area.  When'rounded  up,  the  "  recruits  "  were 
gathered  at  some  convenient  centre,  and  the  planters  came 
and  picked  them  out.  Though  nominally  free  labour, 
all  this  was  obviously  but  separated  by  a  tissue-paper 
partition  from  chattel  slavery.  The  Mazai  would  never 
accept  work  on  plantations  under  any  circumstances. 

The  tendency  of  the  German  measures,  it  was  seen  by 
all  impartial  observers,  could  only  in  the  end  mean  the 
creation  of  a  wretched  proletariat,  morally  degraded  as 
well  as  materially  impoverisiied.  And  the  tendency  had 
its  dangers,  for  the  increasing  burden  of  oppressions  led 
in  1904  to  an  armed  rising  in  the  southern  and  south- 
western area  ol"  the  colony,  so  serious  than  von  Trot  ha 
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had  to  be  sent  out  to  put  it  dovvu.  And  he  did  put  it 
d(.wn,  or  was  supposed  to  have  done  so.  on  the  exter- 
nunation  pruiciple.  amid  incidents  on  all  lours  with 
hose  m  the  canipaion  apainst  the  Uereros.  The  letrend 
had  been  spread  that  the  "  Wadaehi,"  or  (;ermans.  were 

hie  herV,%J  '"     r"'''^"'-    '^^P''^"^^^   ""'»    British    put 

ofrcthe.    for  the  natives  were  not  altogether  uninformed 

as  to  outside  afla.rs.     It  was  thou-ht  a.lvisable  to  afford 

tmned  the  formerly  populous  soulli-western  reaion  c.f 
the  colony  into  a  solitude.     And  after  this  the  German 
serew  was  tightened.     The  "lesson,"   it   was  thoS 
would  sufliee.     The  judgment  proved  an  error.     1^905 
tlie  \\amwera  and  Wangoni  in  the  south-eastern  and 
southern  parts  of  the  colony  rose  in  arms.     Driven 
desperation    they   had,    in  their  extremitv.   found  two 
capable  and    intrepid   leaders.     Seliman   Mamba,   head 

ZTuwT^r'''''  "'"''  '-"'.I"'  "f ''^  susffcsts,  a  Mussulman, 
and  his  ol  owers  racially  related  to  the  Swahili.  were 
part  y  of  that  faith      The  Germans,  verv  ill-advis«  Iv 

hat    Mohammedanism    and    the    labour    trouble    were 
linked  together,  and   though  its  upholders  in  Turkev,  had 
shown  themselves  hostile  to  that  faith.     Their  action 
lew  the  smouldering  discontent  into  a  flame.  Shabriima, 
the  leader  of  the  Wangoni,  was,  like  his  tribe,  of  Bantii 
JTigm.     His  tactics  were  those  of  guerilla  warfare,  and 
he  carried  them  out  with  great  skill 
The    storm    broke    to   all    intents    without    warning, 
efore  the  German  auth(,rities  could  act.  plantations, 
posts    and  stations  m  this  part  of  the  country  were 
suopt  over  and  destroyed.     And  the  war,  which  lasted 
lor  more  than  a  year,  proved  a  very  desperate  business, 
llie  Uamwera  (ought  with  extraordinarv  valour,  time 
and  aga.n,  in  one  bitter  battle  after  another,  charging 
np    to    the    machine-guns    within    spear's    length,    and 
stabbing  the  gunners.     Nothing,  in  fact,  but  the  mechan- 

ifl'T^f"""'-''  "^1-  ^^■^'"'  "''"'^  '^^^'"l  t'l^  Germans  and 

heir  native  auxiliaries.     The  reason,    it  was  said,   for 

this  desperation  wa-  the  propagation  among  the  revolted 
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natives  of  the  legend  that  according  to  a  divhie  revela- 
tion every  man  who  irank  of  the  hot  springs  at  Kimem- 
bara  would  become  endowed  with  strength  and  courage 
enough  to  drive  the  Germans  into  the  sea,  and  at  the 
same'  time    inN-ulncrable    to    their    bullets.     On    that 
account  they  called  themselves  the  Majimaji,  or  "  Magic- 
water   men."     To  accept   this   version   of  the   matter, 
(icrman  government  had  little  to  do  with  the  revolt. 
But   German   government,   or   niisgovernment,   was   in 
truth  the  substance  of  it.     And  the  proof  is  that  even 
after  Seliman  Mamba  had  at  length  fallen  into  the  hands 
of  his   foes,   the   Wamwera  refused   to  accept   defeat. 
Those  who  survived  betook  themselves  in  a  body  to  the 
bush.     There  the  greater  numl>er  perished  of  disease 
and  starvation.     Not  until  months  afterwards  did  the 
last  remnant,  urged  by  the  pangs  of  famine,  come  out 
in  small  parties  into  the  open  country.     They  were  then 
living  skeletons,  coated  with  dirt,  suffering  from  skin 
affections  of  a  virulent  type,  and  from  inflamed  eyes. 
The  treatment  meted  out  to  them  was  penal  servitude. 
Seliman  was  executed,  but  before  his  execution,  though 
so  enfeebled  by  hardship  and  sickness  that  he  could 
barely  drag  his  chains,  he  was  daily  driven  to  labour 
in  a  chain  gang.     Such  was  German  gallantry  towards 
a  brave  man.     Shabruma  and  his  following  proved  to  be 
more  elusive.     Finding  refuge  in  the  southern  moun- 
tains, they  descended  upon  German  posts,  and  in  various 
instances  wiped  them  out.     The  Germans  found  them- 
selves committed  to  a  prolonged  and  costly  campaign, 
the  more  difficult  because  the  natives  were  in  sympathy 
with  the  insurgents. 

The  facts  just  outlined  will  be  found  in  many  ways  to 
throw  light  upon  the  campaigning  in  East  Africa,  which 
followed  upon  the  outbreak  of  war  in  1914,  and  they  go 
to  show  why  the  continent  was  swept  by  war  from  Darfur 
in  the  north  to  Rhodesia  and  Nyassaland  in  the  south, 
and  to  simplify  what  might  otherwise  appear  a  compli- 
cated narrative. 
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(Jerman  readiness- I'ropagandH  in  the  Ka^.em  Sou.lan-Supremaov  ,.n 

for  otrenmv,--Hn,.sh  utta.k.m  Uar.es.Salom-/.-<;^.,Mfc'r!/'.' aUa"k 
oi.  /anz.bar-13nt,.sh  campai^m  dop,,n.lent,  on  tho' sea-XJe  man 
.nvas,ou  of  Bn t.sh  East  Africa-it^  initial  suoces^-ThruH^ a" 
Mombasa-Landmg   of    British   roinforrenient.s   from   Imiir-Tlm 

wH'  ."*'''*''  "^  ^""«'' -Arrival  oi  General  Tighe-Von 

VVehles  operations  against  Kisumu  and  Uganda-Invasion  ..? 
tganda  repulsed-Ueueral  Stewart's  expedition  to  Bukoha-Tl  e 
operattons  mNyassaland- (defeat  of  CJernmn  Kx,.ed,tionary  force 
-Invasion  of  Rhodos.a-( Jerman  rai.l  on  Kituta-The  British 
Tanganyika  Naval  Expoditi.,n-[t8  romantic  overland  adventures 
—Destruction  ot  Uerman  flotilla— Siego  of  Saisi— Episodoa  of  the 

Ir-n   K     Obe,d-H.3   remarkable   m.iroh— Battle   of    Beringia- 
Occupation  of  Darfur.  oeringia 

•    ^)y^^  i?-  ^^'^^  declared  in  August,  1914,  the  Germans 
in  hast  Africa  were  ready.     Tliou^jli  construction  had 
hecn  kept   hack  hy  native  trouhies.  hv  a.hninistrative 
eomphcations,  and  hy  engineennjr  dilTiculties,  the  thou- 
sand miles  ol  central  railway  from  Dar-es-Saleni  to  ITjiji 
Had  just   heen   completed   and   (opened   for  tranic,  and 
whetfier  hy  design  or   hv  accident,   there   were   in   the 
colony  a  numhcr  of  German  oHicers  who  had  come  out 
t(»  assist  m  the  celehration  of  the  event.     Thev  were 
needless    to    say,    extremely    useftd    in    inereasins    the 
native  levies,  and  as  a  reserve.      The  (krman  planters 
and  settlers  fit  tor  active  service,  some  3,000  in  numher 
were    of   course    called    out.     Of   guns,    machine-truns. 
lines,  ammunition,  and  military  stores  of  all  kinds  fhere 
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had    hrcii   a    stcailv   accuimilation,    lor   ftu-   cliancfs   of 
icplcnislimciil    IVoin    oversea    were    at    lu'st    mu'titain. 
Hut    besides   Hie    lorees   aetually   in    tfie   territory,    the 
(Jermnn  achiiinistration   had  i\ot   ceased   to  carry  on   a 
propafjaixhi  aiiion-^'  the  Arabs  of  the   Kasteni  Soiuhiu, 
and  coi\fidenlly.   and   as   it   proved  correctly,   reckoned 
upon  raising  an  a|){)reeial)le  total  ol'  anxiharies  in  tliat 
(piarter.     In  contrast   with   their  attitude  towards  the 
Mohammedans  alony   the  coast,   the  (lernians   in   these 
remote    inland    districts    ^iive    themselves   out    as    firm 
friends  of  Islam,  had  provided  for  distribution  a  stock 
of  j^reen   Hays   decorated    with    a   crescent    and    a   star, 
and   nei^dectcd   no  means   to  turn   fanaticism   to  profit. 
Appreciutinf;.   too.   the   importance  of  tlii'  (ireat   Lakes 
as  a  line  of  comnmnieation,  tiny  had  been  careful  to 
ensure   for  thiinselves   a   superiority   in  armed   vessels. 
On  the  Lakes  means  for  shijibnildino  and  ship  rcpan-ins 
had   been   set    up.     Materials   and   parts   of   war  craft, 
shipped   from   (Germany   and   transported   up   from  the 
coast  at  great  lai)onr  and  expense,  were  '"  assembled  " 
on    these    lake-side   slips.     The   result    was    that.    Lake 
Nyassa    excepted,    (Germany    had    connnand    of    these 
inland  waters. 

Xol  the  least,  however,  of  the  German  advantages 
was  the  fact  that  Colonel  von  Let tow-\'orbeck,  comman- 
dant of  tiie  forees  in  Kast  Africa,  was  a  military  leader 
at  once  intrepid  and  rescnnrefnl.  He  had  grasped  the 
supreme  valni'  of  sound  administrative  work  in  cam- 
paitjrninj^.  and  most  of  all  in  canipaiprning  extended  over 
so  enormous  an  area,  and  he  had  very  clearly  realised  the 
rf)nditions  under  which  the  coming  struggle  nuist  be 
fought.  The  one  mistake  into  uhich  he  fell,  a  mistake 
common  to  all  Germans  at  this  date,  was  anticipation 
of  a  rapid  (iermaii  success  in  Europe.  Calculating  upon 
that  and  knowing  that  the  British,  his  chief  antagonists, 
were  ill-i)repared.  his  plan  was  an  offensive  against 
contiguous  Hiitisli  possessions,  so  that  when  the  war  as 
a  whole  had  been  concluded  there  would  be  the  accom- 
plished fact  of  a  German  occupation  of  these  regions. 
Tlie  plan,  as  it  proved,   was  a  mistake.     It  made  an 
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inroad  upon   liis  resources  he  could  not,  us  was  later 
discovered,  aflord. 

Acting  upon  this  plan,  he  disposed  the  tnx.ps  under 
his  eoinniand  into  three  Ijodies  :  The  first  and  stn)nj,'e..t, 
un(kr  Maj(»r  Kraut,  was  (o  operate  across  tlie  iiortliern 
IVontier  a^'ainst  Britisli  Kast  Africa,  occupy  Moird)asa, 
and  Nairobi,  and  siize  the  >hnnl)asa-Kisunui  railway. 
The  second,  under  (Jeneral  von  Wc  hie,  and  with  bases 
at  M.  ''i/.a  and  Hukoha.  was  to  attack  northwards  along 
both  shores  of  the  \'ietoria  Nyanza,  but,  as  its  main 
purpose,  to  invade  and  occupy  Uganda.  The  third, 
entrusted  to  Count  von  Falkeiistein.  was  to  operate  to 
the  south  against  N\assalaiid  and  Northern  Rhodesia, 
antl  seizing  the  frontur  jiosts,  to  cut  oil'  coinnuuiication 
between  .South  .Africa  and  thi'  Lake  region.  Contrasted 
foitune  attended  these  enterprises.  The  operations 
against  Hritish  East  .Vfrica.  to  begin  with,  met  with  a 
measure  of  success.  On  the  other  hand,  the  offensive  by 
von  Wehle  turned  out  a  failure,  and  that  of  von  Kalken- 
steiii  snlTered  an  <  ven  more  complete  elieck. 

In  August,  1914,  the  Rritish  liad  on  the  East  African 
station  only  two  hght  cruisers,  Astraa  and  Peaasm, 
and  some  guard  ships.  The  cruisers,  and  this  was  the 
first  Jiostile  act  in  the  camj.aign,  on  August  8  bombarded 
Dar-es-Salcm  and  sank  a  floating  dock  and  the  survey 
shij)  Moxic.  Later,  as  already  noted,  Astrcca  was  told  off 
to  escort  transports  from  C  ai)etown.  and  it  was  probably 
knowledge  of  that  fact  which  caused  the  German  cruiser 
Ki}nigsberg,s\\'\hvrsim\  more  jniwerful  than  cither  of  the 
two  JBritish  ships  of  the  cruiser  class,  to  appear  at 
Zanzibar.  Pegcmts,  at  the  moment  undergoing  refit- 
ment, was  disabled  by  Kovig.shcrg'.s  attack  and  the  guard 
ships  Cupid  and  Khalifa  sent  to  the  bottom.  Owing 
partly  to  these  losses,  a  blockade  of  the  coast  was  not 
established  until  February,  1915,  nearly  six  months  after 
the  outbreak  of  war.  Tliis  delay,  had  they  been  ready 
to  take  advantage  of  it,  was  a  great  point  in  the  Germans' 
favour.  Not,  however,  until  later  was  blockade  running 
seriously  attempted,  and  the  loophole  left  during  the 
fust   six   months   cannot   be   said   materially   to   have 
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affected  the  comse  ul  the  IiiikI  striiLTKlo.  What  wowlcl 
have  affected  it.  ar\d  decisively,  would  have  been  a 
(Jcrtiian  command  of  tlie  coast  such  as  would  I)uve 
prevei»t(  <l  the  laridini,'  of  Hiitish  reini'orccmenf  s.  In 
Hritish  Kast  At'iiea  the  total  of  troo|)s  when  war  broke 
out  was  so  slender  that  fliey  barely  sulliced  for  a  defen- 
sive, and  from  the  landward  side  the  nearest  Hritisli 
bases  wwv  l-]\  Olx  id  in  the  north,  and  Huluwayo  iti  the 
south.  I'raetie.'dly.  then,  the  Hritish  campaign  de- 
[xnded  upon  the  s(  a.  Tlie  (Wrmans,  however,  were 
never  able  thus  to  eommaiid  the  coast,  and  apart  fron' 
that  connnand  their  pi(  paralions  and  cffor's  were  in 
truth  a  ;^aml)le  tinninj:  ui)on  their  fortuius  in  Europe. 

In  these  circumstances  the  initial  success  which 
attindcd  the  CJerman  operations  across  the  northern 
border  is  readily  explained.  Within  tiie  first  fortnight 
the  troo})s  of  kraut  had  occupied  Taveta.  a  frontier 
town  on  the  Tanga  trade  route ,  and  a  road  centre  which 
gave  th(  tn  an  excellent  jumping-off  position,  eithei  for 
opcratiojjs  against  .Mombasa,  or  for  attacks  upon  the 
railway,  the  latter  not  more  than  eighty  miles  away. 
.\nd  Mondiasa  was  the  main  j)oint  at  which  their  move- 
ment was  directed,  because,  failing  eonmiand  of  the 
<'oast.  I  he  alternative  was  to  seize  its  harbours,  and 
pavlieuiarly  a  |)lace  like  ]Mf)ml)asa,  having  railwav 
eommmiication  with  the  interior.  The  risk  of  the  ad- 
venture lay  in  a  eo\mter-attaek  across  tin-  pass  between 
Kilimanjaro  and  Mount  Longido.  for  a  counterniove  f»f 
that  kind,  if  it  reached  Mosehi.  wouKl  cut  Kraut's 
eonmiunications.  and  get  astride  his  line  of  retreat.  To 
prevent  such  a  development,  the  (Jermans  laid  out  on 
Longido  a  strongly  fortilied  position.  Incidentally,  it 
also  served  tluni  as  a  base  for  raids,  and,  menacing 
Nairobi,  was  like  |y  to  elieck  dispatch  of  reinforcements 
from  that  place  {<>  liie  British  defending  the  Mombasa 
road. 

There  was  skill  in  these  German  dispositions.  And  they 
were  aided  by  a  converging  movement  upon  Mombasa 
from  Tanga  along  the  coast.  Tiie  attack  from  landward, 
too,  was  to  have  been  supported  from  the  sea  by  Koni'^s- 
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Iwrfi.      Tlic  sclifiiic,  liowcvn-,  was  upset  by  the  arrival 
at  Mombasa  of  a  coiitiiincnt  of  troops  IVoin  India  under 
the  conuiiaiid  of  Uriyadic  r-Ciciu  ral  .1.  M.  Stewart.     The 
disenibarliation  took  place  only  in  tlie  nick  of  time.    Had 
it  been  <lelayed  even  lor  a  day  or  two  tiieeliances  were 
that  Mombasa  would  have  lalkn  into  the  enemy's  Iiands. 
As  it   was.  the  (urnia.is  iiavinjf  oeeupied  the  small  port 
of  Vanoa.  half-way  Ixtweeu  Tanija  and  .AIomt)asa,  and 
pusiied  on    were  held  up  merely  by  the  aallant  defence 
of  a  Biitish  foitilied  camp  and  blockliouse  whieh  com- 
manded  tlie  route,  and  as  it   Happened  the  only  route, 
since  at    this  |)oint  the  road  cros.ed  a  swamp.  '  .\t  the 
head  of  a  eonipauy  of  l.'JO  Aral)s,  hastily  recruited.  Lieut. 
Wavell.   placed  in  charjre  of  this  post."  held  out  ayainst 
all  the  effort'    to   ru'-h   the  position.     lie   was   rchevcd 
eventually  by  a  column  made  up  oi'  the  .lind  Infantry 
and   the  Kino's  .MVican   Hilles.     The  enen)v   was  coni- 
pelled   to   retreat,  and   it    proved   to   be  the'  end  of  his 
Mombasa    project.     With  the   door   at    Mombasa   open 
the    liritish    held    the    means   of,    in   time,   turnin<r  the 
balance. 

Meanwhil<\  on  the  IJr'  h  side  tlie  decision  had  ijcen 
formed  to  pass  to  the  oii'ensive.  and  a  ))lan  had  Inen 
adopted  for  s(|ueeziufr  the  (ierinans  out  of  their  positions 
aionu  the  frontier  by  on  the  one  flank  attaekintr  them  at 
Lonoido.  and  on  the  ot  turninff  them   bv  ;.   landing 

m  their  ri.yht  rear  at  Tanya.  Jf  snccessfuh  this  iattcT 
operation  would  enable;  a  move  to  be  made  inland  along 
the  railway  to  Wilhelnistal.  and  force  evacuation  of  the 
Usambaia  |)lateau,  a  domiuatino-  rise  it  was  desirable  to 
seize. 

In  accordance  with  the  deeision,  there  was  sent  f"on» 
India  a  fuilher  n  infoicenient  of  0,000  troops  under  the 
command  of  Major-(,eneral  Aitken.  Tanga  was  their 
destination,  and  tl)e  transports  arrived  off  that  port  on 
November  '->.  The  British  information  was  that  the 
town  was  not  defendcfl.  Likelv  enough,  when  that 
intelligence  was  ghaned  tlie  town  was  not,  but  cither 
the  enemy  had  got  wind  of  the  intended  descent,  or 
suspected    it.     At    any   rate,    he   had   thrown  a  strong 
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ganisoii  iiuj  tlu'  place.  Furllier,  lie  had  very  caivfuHv 
barricaded  the  streets  and  looplioled  tiie  houses,  and 
the  woods  and  cane  hush  In  which  Tanga  was  surrounded 
had  been  elaborately  set  witli  traps  and  entanfflements. 
On  the  arrival  of  the  shij)s.  (Jencral  Aitken  sent  ashore 
a  summons  to  tfic  (Jermun  commandant  to  surrci'.dor. 
The  demand  was  refused.  As  it  soon  became  evident 
that  the  place  was  held  in  strcniith,  tlie  direct  attempt  to 
land  was  not  persisted  in.  In  J'ace  of  the  enemy's  guns 
the  attempt  would  have  bit  n  impracticable.  Xot 
willing  to  give  the  project  up,  however,  (General  Aitken 
two  days  later  threw  part  of  his  force  ashore  at  tlie 
south  end  of  the  bay.  To  reach  the  town  the  troops 
had  to  struggle  through  the  bush.  The  infantry  resist- 
ance met  with  was  not  serious,  but  the  enemy  batteries 
were  turned  upon  the  advance,  their  fire  guided  by  a 
variety  oi'  ingenious  devices.  The  cane  I)ush  grows'  to 
a  height  of  eight  I'eet  or  more,  -.0  thai  to  detect  move- 
ment through  it  by  direct  observation  was  not  easy. 
But  the  enemy  had  set  traps  which,  when  disturbed, 
signalled  the  range  to  his  gunners.  In  spite  of  this,  the 
attacking  troops  fought  their  way  forward  to  and  into 
Tanga.  There  the  fighting  became  a  succession  of 
furious  street  conil)ats,  aiul  the  storming  of  barricades 
and  houses.  Possibly  enough,  if  at  this  point  the  rest 
of  the  Expeditionary  Force  had  been  thrown  ashore  at 
the  port,  the  place  might  have  been  won,  but  on  the 
transports  the  situation  seems  to  have  been  thought  less 
i'avourablc  than  it  was.  Hence  the  attacking  column, 
instead  of  the  support  they  had  looked  for,  received  the 
or<ler  to  withdraw.  Tlu  ir  losses,  of  course,  were 
further  increased  during  the  retirement  and  they  were 
sulficiently  serious — nearly  800  ollieers  and  men. 

Though  it  did  not  in  any  way  shake  the  moral  of  the 
ibrce,  this  was  an  unpleasant  cheek,  rendered  none  the 
less  unpleasant  by  the  lack  of  success  which  had  also 
attended  the  Longido  enterprise.  The  cause  in  that 
instance  was  a  breakdown  in  the  water  transport.  The 
troops  fought  well,  but  after  hours  of  hard  fighting  in  the 
tropics  men  parched  with  thirst  which  no  means  are 
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fourifl  ol"  relieving  arc  in  almost  the  most  intolerable 
position  it  is  possible  to  imagine.  The  defences  won 
had  to  be  evacuated.  There  was  little  use  in  retais  .ig 
conquered  positions  when  they  could  only  be  held  at 
the  risk  ol'  perishing  from  lack  of  water. 

But  though  liie  grand  scheme  for  a  converging  offen- 
sive had  fallen  through,  another  effort  was  made  to 
relieve-  Mombasa  from  menace,  for  until  that  was  done 
no  important  advance  towards  the  interior  could  be 
undertaken.  Accordingly,  the  enemy  was  attacked  at 
Vanga  and  driven  out.  and  the  town  garrisoned  by  a 
force  of  Indian  infantry  imder  the  command  of  Col. 
Ragl)ir  Singh.  Unwilling  to  sit  down  under  this  reverse, 
the  (iermans  attempted  a  recapture,  and  with  a  powerful 
eolmun.  Tlie  defence  was  brilliant.  The  garrison  fought 
until  they  had  fired  their  last  shot.  Their  gallant  com- 
mander had  fallen  beating  off  an  assault.  Happily,  just 
at  this  critical  juncture,  the  distant  boom  of  guns  and 
roll  of  rifle-fire  announced  that  relief  had  arrived.  The 
Cierman  forces  were  pressed  back  over  the  frontier. 
Substantially  this  was  the  situation  when,  in  April, 
1915,  the  command  was  transferred  to  Brigadier-General 
Tighi".  The  Germans  still  held  Taveta.  Beyond  that, 
however,  their  plan  had  come  to  nothing. 

It  is  here  advisable  to  glance  at  operations  in  other 
})arts  of  this  vast  theatre  of  hostilities.  They  mclude 
some  of  the  most  romantic  episodes  and  adventures 
of  tlie  war. 

In  September,  1914,  part  of  the  force  under  the 
command  of  von  Wchlc  had  seized  Karungu,  a  small 
port  on  tlie  Victoria  Nyanza  just  across  the  British 
East  Africa  boundary.  The  purpose  of  von  Wehle's 
aii\  ance  was  occupation  of  the  port  and  railway  terminus 
at  Kisunui.  and  the  isolation  of  Uganda.  Apparently 
it  had  been  assumed,  first,  that  the  British,  concerned 
for  the  defence  of  Mombasa,  would  have  few  troops 
at  this  inland  end  of  the  railway,  and,  secondly,  that  a 
(German  invasion  and  occupation  of  Uganda  would  prove 
fairly  easy.  Both  assumptions  turned  out  to  be  wrong. 
With    the    arrival    of   reinforcements    from    India    the 
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British,  instead  of  weakening  their  force  at  Kisumu, 
had  strengthened  it,  and  they  reacted  promptly.  Two 
squadrons  of  the  East  African  Mounted  Rifles  were 
sent  from  Kisunm  to  Karungu  on  the  steamer  Winifred. 
But  the  German  attack  on  the  latter  place  was  sup- 
ported by  the  German  armed  steamer  Mivanza,  and 
Winifred,  chased  off  by  her,  was  compelled  to  return. 
A  mounted  column,  however,  was  sent  south  to  Karunou 
overland,  and  the  Germans  fell  back.  The  real  reason 
for  withdrawal  was  the  resistance  nut  w  ith  on  the  I'ganda 
boundary  from  the  native  troops  of  the  Protectorate. 
The  resistance  was  stiff,  so  stiff  that  von  Wehlc  could 
make  no  headway.  In  January,  in  fact,  he  found 
himself  placed  on  the  defensive.  Not  only  had  his 
invasion  of  Uganda  been  beaten  off  with  a  considerable 
loss  on  his  side,  but  Mtcanza  had  l)een  attacked  and 
disabled,  and  east  of  the  Victoria  Nyaiiza  the  British 
colunm  from  Karungu  had  crossed  the  German  frontier 
and  captured  Shirati. 

That,  however,  was  by  no  njeans  the  worst.  Sent 
up  coimtry  witli  his  brigade.  General  Stewart  had 
made  Karungu  his  headquarters,  and  in  order  once  lor 
all  to  cripple  the  German  operations  against  Uganda, 
lost  no  time  in  organising  an  expedition  across  the 
Lake  to  Bukoba.  Stewart's  force,  which  included 
British  as  well  as  Indian  troops  and  a  <l  tachment  of 
Driscoll's  Frontiersmen,  who  had  joined  as  moimted 
scouts,  was  to  co-operate  with  a  Uganda  colunm  moving 
upon  Bukoba  down  the  Kagera  river.  The  enterprise 
proved  entirely  successful.  While  a  demonstration  was 
made  from  the  water  front  a  battalion  of  Lancashires, 
previously  thrown  ashore  at  daybreak  some  miles  to 
the  south,  attacked  from  inland,  entered  the  town  and 
speedily  mastered  it.  The  munitions  and  military 
stores  found  were  large.  So  far  as  time  allowed  these 
were  seized  and  shipped.  The  remainder  were  des- 
troyed, and  to  the  Germans  the  loss  was  more  serious 
than  that  of  men.  The  destruction  of  their  base  at 
Bukoba  meant  that  Uganda  was  henceforth  safe  from 
their  attentions. 
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1  his   stroke    lormcd   a   shrewd    reprisal    lor   German 
prooeedinps    in    the    south.     On    the   outbreak   of  war 
caeh  side  there  had  striven  to  j,ret  its  blow  in  first.     In 
Ayassaland  reserves  of  the  Kind's  Afriean  Kifles  were 
eatlcd  out,  men  on  leave  summoned  baek  to  quarters 
volunteers  enrolled,  and  a  staff  loiined  of  oflicers  and 
eivilian    ollieials    m    the    eolonv.     The    mobilisation    at 
Livingstone,   the  eapital,   and  the  organisation  of  the 
whole  loree  into  double  eompanies,  wire  completed  in 
little  more  than  a  week.     Plaeed  undei-  the-  command 
ol  Captam  Uarton,  D.S.O.,  of  the  Northampton  Regi- 
ment    the  m.ops  were  emlwrked   on  the  Lake  Nyassa 
llotilhi.    and     by   August    22    had     reached    and    were 
eoiu'entraled   at   Karonga,   some   thirty   miles   south   of 
the  boundary.  eqiiij)pcd  and  ready  for" the  field.     With- 
out eommand  of  the  lake,  such  a  move  would,  of  course 
have  been   impossible.     On  these  waters  the  Germans 
had  plaeed  an  armed  steamer,  Hermann  von  IVissmmin. 
in    ascertain     Iut    whereabouts,     fommander    E.    L 
llhoades.    m    the    British    armed    steamer    Gwendolen, 
was  sent  to  reconnoitre  the  (krman  port  of  Sphinxhaven. 
Jjhoades  lound  Ihrmann  von  Wi.s.s7nan7i  on  the  stocks 
idinning  in  at  dawn,  he  and  his  men  boldly  attacked 
and  took  possession  of  the  dockyard,  made  prisoners  of 
nissmavn  ,y  erew,  and  rinding  it  im})ossible  to  tow  her 
ofl,  removed  her  guns  and  dismantled  her  machinery. 
J  his  lively  little  affair  took  place  on  August  13,  and  U 
Avas  the  opening. 

On  land,  however,  the  Germans  were  out  iirst.  Their 
concentration  at  New  Langenburg.  north  of  Lake 
Nyassa  was  estimated  at  700  rifles,  with  eight  maxims 
and  a  battery  of  light  field  guns.  Part  of  this  force 
on  August  20  crossed  the  Songwe  river— the  boundary 
—and  si^ized  Kapora,  which  they  laiil  out  as  an  advanced 
post.  JJarton.  leaving  a  detachment  at  Karonga  under 
the  command  of  Lieut.  P.  D.  Bishoji.  King's  African 
Killcs,  at  once  movTd  out  to  attack.  En  route  a  double 
company  of  the  enemy  were  found 
at  the  crossing  of  fhe'Liilira  river, 
resistance    they    fell    back,    and    tiie 


barring  the   road 
.\fler  a  show  of 
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manoeuvre  was  soon  icvcalcd  by  distant  gunfire  from 
the  direetion  ol'  Karonga.  During  tlie  niglit,  wiiile 
Barton  and  his  troops  were  on  the  way  towards  the 
Hufira,  tiie  main  enemy  cohuim,  following  the  shore 
of  the  lake,  had  made  a  dash  towards  Karonga.  hoping 
to  find  that  place  i)ut  feebly  held,  and  by  its  capture 
to  isolate  and  at  one  stroke  finish  off  the  Nyassaland 
Protectorate  force.  The  opposition  on  the  Uufira  was 
a  ruse  to  keep  Barton  occupied  there  meanwhile. 
Karonga  had  been  rf  ached  at  about  seven  in  the  morning, 
but  fortunately  Bishop  put  up  a  stout  defence,  and  tiie 
attack  had  lasted  for  four  hours  and  was  still  in  progress 
when  Captain  A.  H.  Grifliths.  sent  back  to  its  relief 
with  a  doid)le  company  of  the  K.A.B.  and  a  maxim, 
appeared  on  the  scene.  TIius  entrappid.  the  Germans 
and  their  auxiliaries  hastily  retired,  losing  in  the  pursuit 
two  of  their  machine-guns.  They  were  not  yet,  how- 
ever, out  of  their  ditliculties.  Bartim.  with  the  remainder 
of  his  force,  moving  across  country  to  intercept  them, 
fell  upon  them  as  they  were  passing  the  Kasoa  river. 
For  this  fresh  onset  tliey  were  unprepared,  and,  com- 
pletely defeated  and  broken  up  by  it,  abandoned  two 
field  guns,  numerous  rifles,  10,000  rounds  of  ammunition, 
and  a  quantity  of  stores  and  explosives.  In  short,  the 
incursion  into  Nyassaland  had  been  a  fiasco.  The 
advcntin-e  was  never  renewed. 

On  the  border  of  Rhodesia  between  Lake  Nyassa 
and  Lake  Tanganyika,  the  British  forces  consisted  of 
no  more  than  the  ordinary  police  patrols  holding  the 
frontier  posts  of  Abercorn  and  Fife.  The  main  body 
of  the  Rhodesian  police  had  been  moved  up  to  occupy 
Schukmannburg  in  the  Caprivi  strip  of  German  South- 
west Africa.  To  safeguard  the  border,  a  mobile  column 
was  sent  from  Livingstone  to  Kasama  in  Rhodesia,  and 
placed  under  the  eonmiand  of  r>ieut.-C'ol.  Stennett. 
At  the  same  time,  a  call  was  issued  for  European  volun- 
teers, who  assembled  at  Kasama  from  all  parts,  many 
having  trekked  long  distances  across  the  veld  in  ox- 
carts. A  battalion  of  Belgian  native  infantrv  oppor- 
tunely came  in  from  the  Congo  Free  State,  but;  as  these 
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(lefences  o„  a  IVonficr  cxh'ndinrr  over  -JOO  ii,il,.s  won- 
slender,  the  2n.i  M„l,ile  Column  ol"  Hhodesian  Mounted 
1  oliee.  sent  nito  the  Caprivi  strip,  was  reealled.     Under 

;'L'eil''H"f  ■■'V^^'J"'";^-  •^-  O'SuIlevan.  this  ooh.mn. 
to  leach  the  l,order  in  time,  (xecuted,  though  it  was 

da>.s.      fhcir  arrival  enabled  a  lortified  position  to  be 
estahhshe.l  at  Saisi.  barnno  the  route  to  Kasama. 
It  very  soon  became   evident  that  these  precautions 

ym  I  alkenst.in.  leading  an  expedition  from  Bismarck- 
b.no.  on  SeiJtember  0  laid  siege  to  Abercorn.  The 
a  .r  place  was  twenty  miles  within  the  British  boundary, 
md  Bismarekburg.  a  port  on  Lake  Tanganvika,  about 

Steniu  H  •  '^  n  """■  'TW  "''■  "''^'  ""  thc^ierman  side 
Mv-v  P.  r  l^  '"^  *''"  ^\"'''  '''''  "i"^ty-nine  miles 
..v\ay.  I  ut  on  their  metth.  the  men  covered  the 
load  in  seventy-six  hours,  and  Stennett  appeared  before 
Aberc.rn  on  the  morning  of  September  9.  With  the 
Karonga  experience  still  fresh  in  mind,  the  enemy  did 

IVfmtier  «Ji"dfsian   police,    and   chased   over  thi 

In  face  of  these  repulses,  the  Germans  now  turned  to 
aeeonnt  the  command  they  had  of  Lake  Tanganvika 
Besides  unarmed  craft,  tneir  Tanganvika  flotilla  "with 
which  at  t  US  time  the  Allies  had  nothing  to  cmnpete 
consisted  ol  a  lake  cruiser  of  500  tons.  Grafton  Gohen 
armed  with  o,k-  4-inch  and  two  smaller  <nms    ami  tw o 
gunboats.    Kingani   and   Iledr^ig   von    W^^v     ^^   eae 
•aiTN-ing  one  bow  gun.     The  second  stroke  from  B.s 
inarekburg  was  therefore  "  amphibious  "  and  directed 

i^itu';;  ?'  "-'r:  r/"  '^'^  ^^^'^^"  ^akes  corporation  at 
Kituta,  a  port  at  the  extreme  south  end  ot"  the  Lake 
onvoyed  by  the  flotilla,  and  in  two  transports  the' 
(.e  man  troops  laiuled  at  Kituta  (November  17).  sank 
.small  steamer  Ixing  .n  the  port,  and  sacked  and 
bmned  the  stores.  From  Kituta  the  attack  was  moved 
a  so  by  water,  to  Kasakalawe.  where  a  large  quantftv 
ol  t.'legraph  malenal  was  eaptured.     Whik^the  iSg 
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was  still  going  on  an  attack  was  (i.  liveroti  bv  Rhodesian 
police  and  Belgian  troops,  but  the  Germans,  aided  by 
the  fire  of  their  arnu d  ships,  were  enabled  to  re-embark. 

As  Tanganyika  is  a  body  of  water  (500  miles  in  length. 
and  divides  the  Congo  Fire  State  from  (iermaii  Fast 
Africa,  it  was  plain  that  so  long  as  the  Girniaiis  retained 
command  of  it  they  eould  not  only  transfer  forces 
with  great  facilit\  from  north  to  south  or  vice  versa, 
but  that^  substantial  aid  from  the  Congo  Free  State 
in  the  East  African  campaign  was  barred  out.  And 
this  was  a  matter  of  moment,  because  if  two  Allied 
forces  could  operate  one  to  the  east  and  one  to  the 
west  of  the  main  mountain  chain,  there  was  much  more 
hope  of  scmie  decision.  Indeed,  on  anv  other  lines 
the  campaign  eould  never  be  conclusive!  A  request, 
therefore,  was  sent  to  the  British  Admiraltv  in  London 
for  the  dispatch  of  two  motor  launches  of  "a  speed  and 
armament  outclassing  those  of  the  (k-rnian  gunboats. 
Tlu-  craft  had  to  be  forwarded  lo  Capetown,  railed 
IVoin  there  by  way  of  Buluwavo  and  Livingstone  to 
Klizabethville  in  the  Congo  Free  State,  a  distance  of 
'J.yOO  miles ;  from  F^lizabethville  hauled  by  tractors 
across  150  miles  of  mountainous  eountrv.  transferred 
again  to  a  short  section  of  railway  ;  floated  400  miles 
tlown  the  Lualaba  river,  partly  on  barrels  and  lighters, 
and  through  shoals  and  rapids  ;  and  finallv  railed  to 
I  he  Belgian  port  of  Albtrtville. 

This  extraordinary  adventure,  accomplished  h\  Com- 
mander (;.  Spicer  Simson.  R.N..  and  a  small  bodv  of 
naval  men.  occupied  five  months. 

Tht  country  over  which  the  launches  had  to  be 
'•  towed  "  Irom  Elizabethville  was  held  there  to  be 
totally  impassable.  There  were  passes  to  be  climbed 
(J.OOO  feet  above  sea-level.  Commander  Simson  was 
assured  by  advisers  on  the  spot  when  his  vessels  and 
the  tractor  engines  arrived  that  he  would  never  do  it. 
He  was  convinced  that  he  could,  and  determined  that 
he  would.  Critics  voted  him  crazv.  But  he  had  not 
come  to  Elizabethville  in  order  to  leave  his  plant  to 
rot  there,  and  most  assuredly  he  was  not  going  to  take 
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it  back  aouiii.  Arnirl  local  oiricial  pity  lie  set  out. 
llurc  wcrt'  times  when  on  the  so-called  road,  amid 
tlic  i<  motest  solitudes  of  Alriea,  he  and  his  expedition 
appeared  to  he  stuck.  The  gradients  were  some  of 
them  deterrent,  and  they  were  almost  worse  downhill 
than  upiiill.  Hut  tlie  resolution  not  to  he  beaten, 
and  the  prospect  of  a  brush  with  the  C.ennans  on  Tan- 
;,'anyika.  kept  everybody's  mnrat  hi<rh.  so  high  that 
when  water  ran  short,  as  on  the  loftiest  part  of  the 
track,  an  and  wilderness  of  mountains,  it  did,  they 
halved  their  sciiiity  allowance  of  drinkinj,'  water  so  that 
the  tractors  mifrht  not  lack  steam.  At  length  from  the 
heights  the  far  oil  line  of  the  inland  sea  broke  upon  their 
view.  Hashing  in  the  tropical  sunlight.  They  were 
dusty  and  unwashed;  thirstv  with  an  unholv  and 
uncivilised  thirst  ;  scarecrows  hardlv  to  be  recognised, 
but  this  was  the  [)romise  of  the  end".  ^ 

And  in  due  course  Mhni  and  Toutou,  as  the  boats 
had  been  called.  Mere  launched      Thev  had  not  been 
tliree   days   afloat    when   Kiiimni    was"  fallen    in    with. 
Ihe  Cerman  did   not  decline  the  fight.       His  surprise 
ciiinc  when  one  of  the  pair,  keeping  well  out  of  range 
ot  his  gun.  but  still  within  the  range  of  her  own  piece-, 
ured  him  on.  while  the  other  manoeuvred  astern  where 
he  had  no  armament,  and  with  her  first  shell  smashed 
his  gun   shield,   and   killed   both   the  captain  and  two 
ol  the  gnn  crew.     The  rest  of  the  tale  is   brief.     Two 
or  three  more  shots  which  penetrated  astern,  and  the 
crew  ot  hi„<>„„i  lan  up  the  white  flag.     Thev  were  made 
prisoners,    and    their    vessel    taken    in    tow.     She    was 
sinking,    but   Simson   managed   to  bring  her  into  port 
in  tinu.  and,  repaired,  she  was  added  to  the  new  British 
lot  Ilia.     For  some  time  after  this  Hedivio  von  Wissinann 
kept   out^   of  the   way,    but   fmallv  was  caught   in   the 
open.     The  same  tactics  were  followed,   and  the  only 
dilference  was  that,  a  shell  happening  to  burst  in  the 
l.erman  s  engiue-room.  he  foundered.     All  the  survivors 
were   picked    up.     Graf  von   Golzen   then   adopted   the 
eUissic  German   manojuvre  of  remaining  in   harbour— 
Kilgoma,  on  the  (ierman  shore.     Enticements  to  battle 
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J.rovin;^  tut.o,  she  w.is  attacked  l,v  acroplaiio.      \t  the 

liMisli  the  (.emians  thfrnselves,  fcarin"  a  "  cuttin.^  out  " 

.ntrrpnse,   scuttled   h.r.     Vrom   that    time  Tanjr'^iuvika 

.(vanu-   lor  them  a  closed   Look.     All  the  mrmhers  of 

his  naval  exp.  dition,  sixteen  in  number,  were  decorated 

..r  d.st.ufruished  s.  rv.ce.     Never  ha<l  the  honour  I.een 

better  earned. 

For  some  time  after  the  raids  upon  Kituta  and 
Kasakalaw,-  events  ,n  Northern  Rhodesia  were  limited 
In  the  attack  and  dclenee  of  sn.all  posts  and  scrimma-res 
aion^r  the  h<)«m<lary,  but  while  the  Germans  still  irad 
command  of  the  Lakes,  part  of  von  \Vehlc-s  force  with  a 
rem  orcement  of  Arab  auxiliaries  was  transported  south 
to  B.siparckburp,  joined  there  bv  a  eontincjc.nt  of 
Falkenstems  troops  from  New  lanpenburfr.  and  under 
the  command  ot  von  Wehle,  crossed  the  frontier  and 
•"  TiT  *';.H''';  "^''^tively,  this  invasion  was 
loimidabe      The  Colunm  comprised  eight  double  co.n- 

ohfus    400  European  mounted  riflemen,   and  a  corns 
ot  Arabs,  and  it  was  well  equipped  with  field  artillerv 
and    machine-guns.     The   advance    upon   Saisi.  indeed 
could    not    be    seriously    opposed,    and    everything    de- 
pended upon  the  defence  of  that  position.     Fortunritely, 
in    the    mterval    the    defences    had    been    strengthened 
and  extended      Saisi  at  this  time  (Julv,  1915)  ^vas  held 
by  Major  O'Sullevan's  Colunm  of  Rhodesian  Mounted 
i;ohce,  470  all  told.     Some  Belgian  native  troops  were 
a.so  hastily  thrown  into  the  place.     Outnumberin.^  the 
garrison  five  times  over,  the  enemy  drew  a  cordon  round 
tlie   position,    and   opened   a   hot    bombardment,    tiriiKT 
M   more   than    200   high   explosive   shells.     This     com" 
).ned  with  successive  attempts  to  rush  the  defences  at 
iflerent  points,  chiefly  m  night  attacks,  went  on  for 
SIX   days   and    nights.     The   danger,    however,    lav   not 
so  much   in   the  German   superiority  in   nund.er;;   and 
artillery  as  in    he  shortage  of  supplies.     So  sudden  had 
been  the  irruption  that  no  chance  of  sending  in   extra 

there?      f    k''!!  i^^'"^^^^"       ^^'"^    ''^""^y    ^a^ions    had 
therefore  to  be  doled  out  with  the  utmbst  parsimonv. 
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And  to  lack  of  food  wns  uddcd  shortage  of  water.  For 
its  supply  the  cuinp  depended  partly  upon  wells, 
partly  upon  a  nrighhourinjjf  small  river.  One  of  the 
first  ste{)s  of  the  besiegers,  however,  had  been,  by 
employment  of  their  superit)rity  of  force,  to  seize  the 
wells,  and  driving  in  the  outposts  of  the  defence  on  that 
side,  to  picket  the  stream.  All  that  could  be  done  was 
for  men  of  the  garrison  to  sally  out  by  night,  singly  or 
in  twos  and  threes,  and  surprising  or  evad'iig  the 
pickets,  to  fill  the  water  bottles  brought  with  them.  It 
was  risky  work.  Nevertheless  by  this  means  the  garrison 
managed  to  carry  on.  In  the  meantime,  efforts  at 
relief  had  been  made  by  Belgian  native  troops,  but  had 
failed  to  break  through,  and  on  the  seventh  day  von 
W'ehle  sent  in  a  demand  for  surrender.  It  was  em- 
phatically refused.  For  four  days  longer  the  besiegers 
hung  on,  and  O'Sullevan  and  his  nu  n  having  eaten  their 
last  carefuUy-husbanded  biscuit,  were  face  to  face  with 
the  prospect  of  being  starved  out,  when,  after  indica- 
tions an(i  sounds  of  activity  during  the  darkness,  it  was 
found  at  daybreak  that  the  Germans  had  decamped 
and  were  on  their  way  back  to  the  frontier.  They 
themselves,  it  turned  out,  owing  to  the  movement  of 
the  relief  forces  round  the  outside  of  their  lines,  had 
had  their  supplies  cut  off,  and  "vere  in  no  better  case 
than  the  besieged.  Their  movement  had  been  an 
expensive  failure,  and  they  did  not  repeat  it.  For 
his  services  in  this  affair  Major  O'SuUevan  was  made 
a  Companion  of  the  D.S.O.  Some  idea  of  the  labour 
involved  in  moving  up  supplies  and  stores  to  this  remote 
region  mav  be  gathered  from  the  fact  that  20,000 
native  carriers  had  constantly  to  be  employed. 

Could  von  Lettow-Vorbeck  have  achieved,  as  he  had 
intended,  the  conquest  and  occupation  of  Uganda,  he 
would  have  been  tiirectly  in  touch  with  the  Eastern 
Soudan.  Failing  that,  he  had  to  depentl  upon  com- 
munication across  the  Victoria  Nyanza,  which  line  he 
knew  was  precarious.  All  the  same,  while  it  remained 
open,  and  notwithstanding  the  repulse  of  the  German 
invasion  of  Uganda,  he  took  full  advantage  of  it.     The 
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fffcct   spoodily  apptand   in  tht-  attitude  of  All   Dinar, 
Sultan  olDarfur.     Ah  Dinar  had  in  1898  been  a  prisoner 
of  the   Mahdi,    but  escaping,'  south   after   the   battle  of 
Omchiriuan,    and    profes^inj,'    loyalty    to    the    restored 
British   authority,    had   been   eonlirnied   on   the   throne 
of  Darfur  subject  to  the  pavnient  of  a  nominal  tribute. 
Ihs    kingdom,    eovering    150,000    snuare    miles,    had  a 
population   of  about   a   million,    and    he   Jiad   a   native 
standiUK  army  of,   roundly,    10,000  men,   for  the  most 
part   well   armed,     lie   was   therefore  a  somewhat   for- 
nudable  potentate,  and  it  was  the  more  dilTieuIt  to  deal 
with  hmi  in  the  event  of  his  disaffeetion   because  his 
capital,    El    Fasher,    lies    950    miles    to    the    south-west 
of  Kliartoum,  which  is  itself  500  miles  from  the  nearest 
point  on  the  seaboard  (Suakim)  and  more  than   1,000 
miles  south  of  Cairo.     From  Khartou       a  railway  has 
in   recent  years   be(  n   laid   to  El  Obeid,   the  capital  of 
Kard(jfan  (485  miles),  but  to  reach  El  Fasher  from  El 
Obeid  400  miles  of  country  had  to  be  crossed  on  foot, 
and  in  that  distance  there"  were  two  desert,    and,    save 
for   far-spaced   oases,    waterless   belts,    each    100   miles 
wide. 

Great,  however,  as  were  the  obstacles  presented  by 
these  distances  and  conditions,  thcv  had  to  be  faced, 
since,  seduced  by  German  propagandists,  and  imbued 
with  the  belief  bo^'  Miat  Germany  was  the  Greatest 
Power  and  the  B.  i  Empire  at  'the  point  of  down- 
fall. Ah  Dinar  had  .rly  in  1915  formally  and  openly 
renounced  his  allegiance.  This  meant  at  once  a  very 
serious  movement  in  the  Eastern  Soudan,  and  a  grave 
threat  to  Uganda. 

Accordingly,  a  British  Column  .  some  2,000  men 
was  concentrated  at  Hahud  in  Kordofan,  under  the 
command  of  Lieut.-Col.  P.  V.  Kelly,  3rd  Hussars,  but 
serving  attached  in  the  Egyptian"  army.  The  main 
body  of  the  force  consisted  of  the  13th  and  14th 
Soudanese  Infantry,  the  4th  Egyptian  Infantry,  and 
a  ba^alion  of  Arab  riflemen.  As  a  cavalry  arm  there 
were  five  companies  of  the  Camel  Corps  and  two  com- 
panies of  Mounted  Infantry,  as  well  as  two  batteries  of 
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lij,'li(  nuns.  mikI  ;i  luiilc  liathry  of  inaxiins.  Darfiir 
was  invaded.  TIk  uppusjl  imi  iiimi<(liaf(  l\-  t\nt  uifli 
was  liiiiittd  to  ciicoiuifcrs  wilh  the  Imsiilc  cavalry, 
wli.)  att(rii|)fcd  li>  harass  ||i,-  transit.  Alt.-r  a  rnaivli 
(il  two  niniitlis.  tunc  hcinir  tak.ri  up  l.\  tin  ncctssily 
orassurinucr.riininnirali.ms.  II,.-  HiJlish  (..lurnn  icacluil 
.Vhiad.  Sciaits  liad  l.i<Min|||  ni  uunl  llial  ui  tin-  iu<  an- 
tinu-  tilt  Suitiin.  callui;,'  ni  liis  pruN  incial  yarrisoiis.  liad 
massed  lu'.  Whtvs  in  tiie  capital.  K(.r  the  Uritisli  it 
was  one  of  those  situations  in  which  failure  c-ould  not 
')(•  risk((l.  A  reverse  at  such  a  distance  from  ruilliead 
meant  annihilation.  The  practical  prohh  ni  was  the 
crossin;,'  of  the  sixty-eijrht  miles  of  drv  country  hetuccn 
Al)iad  and  Mclcit,  the  posit ioi.  from  which'  the  fina.l 
dash  forward  to  K\  Kaslu  r  was  t(.  he  made.  The 
prohliin  was  s(»lved  hy  a  skilful  manauvrc.  Col. 
Kelly  sent  his  cam.  Iry  and  iiiouiited  troops  forward 
to  a  point  forty  miles  in  advance,  so  that,  his  mobile 
troops  clcarin<r  the  country,  tiie  rest  of  Ids  Column 
mifrJit  ncfrotiatc  this  ixpansc  hv  a  rapid  and  unintcr- 
rupt(d  ma  eh.  Not  only  was  "that  done,  hut  it  was 
lound  out  later  that  l)y  the  roundinf;  up  of  enemy 
observers  and  patrols,  information  of  the  advance  upon 
Mcleit  (hd  not  rcacli  Fl  Faslur  until  the  British  Column 
had  arrived. 

The  Sultan's  Inst  chance  was  thus  lost.  Neverthe- 
less, All  Dinar  at  once  moved  out  to  ^rive  battle,  and 
his  presence  was  disclosed  by  the  large  parties  of  his 
horsemen  and  camelry,  who,  as  soon  as  the  British 
toree  struck  camp  at  Mcleit,  hunp  on  to  it.  The  Sultan's 
army  was  found  drawn  up  behind  the  village  of  Berinsia 
in  a  strong  position,  his  left  extending  forward  in  a 
senu-cirele,  his  right  wing  "  refused."  and  its  flank 
covered  by  a  steep  depression.  The  centre  and  left 
were  entrenched.  These  were  capable  dispositions, 
and  the  task  before  Col.  Kelly's  force  looked  no  easy 
thing.  The  infantry  were  formed  into  a  square,  anil 
advanced  in  that  order.  Covering  and  screening  the 
advance,  part  of  the  British  camelrv  penetrated  into 
Bermgia,  and  some  of  them  pushed  through  it,  to  a 
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•  i.lRc   on    t lie    fart li.r   si.lr.      Il.rc    fh.v   carur   uiul.r   u 
(oricciif rated  hostile  lire,  and  w.re  cunip.llcd  f.  ntreat 
On  tli(   part  ,,1  the  en.  n.y  fl.is  seems  tc  have  l.e,  n  taken 
.-.s   the   heyninn.-  ..f  a   Uritish   defeaf.    \\,i  I,  uvinir  rheir 
niuhes    they    lorlhuith    (hished    .,„t    ii,    pm-.uit.     The 
I  ritish  screen  of  ni<.iint((l  „ien  then  drew  off.  hnt  dis- 
closed the  s(p,are.    Ah  Dinar's  annv  eharu.  .1  down  upon 
It.  atten.ptnifr  to  en.los..  ,„,  tliree  sides.    .\nd  the  assault 
was  desperale.   lor  despite  (he  lire  of  (|h    niaehiiu-uuns 
••ind   ihe  wilherin^r  volleys  of  the  ril!( men,  soiue  of  the 
-n.n.v    r.l     w.lhin    ten    yards.     No,-    uas    on.'    repulse 
nu'u^\^.      Ihe    atta.k    was    rallied,    and    after    a    hrisk 
usilla.le   a<;au.    tl,n,wu    forward.     Tins    time,    however 
tie  ranks  were  se,  n  to  wavrr.      Instuutiv  tlie  order  was 
iiiven    lor   eount.;r-;,l(aek.       With    -n  at"  steadiness   the 
troops    former!     u.to    Ii,,,     an.l,    the    maxims     keeping 
paee    witii    th<n,.    swept    fc-wanl    uill,    uotahle    <la,h 
J  he  Sultan  s  army  was  driven  in  disoid.T  fro,,,  the  held 
•  lust    outs,de    Kl    rasher    there    was    another    aeti(,n  -  a 
.-.stile  nijjrht  assault,  hut  tl,e  haek  of  the  .-esistanoe  had 
he.',,    broken,    and    the    capital    was    ..eeupie.l    without 
Mirther  fi<.htinff.     Ali  Dinar,  now  a  luj,ntive.  (led  to  the 
south-west.      For    some    tinw    he    kept    up    a    desultory 
opposition,   hut   fu.ally,   at  Guiba,   was  surprised  in  his 
(•amj)    at    dawn.      His    body    was    foun.l    about    a    mile 
Irom  the  eamj).     While  .strivinfr  to  escape  he  had  been 
shot  throuirh  the  head. 
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CHAPTER    VI 


THE     CAMPAIGN     OF    GENERAI.     SMITS  :      FIRST     PHASE 

The  situatio'i  in  February,  1910 — Str^nRth  (A  Gortnnn  forces — The 
German  positions  round  Tavcta — Hi'.jrganisatinn  of  the  British 
Divisions — Tighe's  plan  of  a  eonverj^ing  attack — Capture  of 
German  defoneoa  at  Mbuyuni  and  SiTenK<.'ti — Thr  water  supply 
problem  —  noiiiforc'3iu>'nta  from  South  Airica —Dispositions  of 
General  Smuts  for  thi>  battle  of  Kil:in!injaro^-Stewart's  turning 
movement — Van  Devrnter  breaks  tin-.rugn  German  luie — Capture 
of  Taveta — A  rapid  and  sweeping  victory — German  retreat  upon 
Latema-Reata  pa-is — ^it^lqgle  for  the  detile —Germans  lall  bnok 
upon  Kahe — Importaiu-  ■  of  the  position — Again  won  l)y  turning 
movement — Action  in  the  Pangani  Valley — (5erman  retreat  to 
Lembeni — The  rainy  season  —Smuts  ret;roups  his  forces — Ilia 
new  plans — Van  Deventers  seizure  of  Lokissalo — German  inten- 
tions di.-.closed — Expedition  of  van  Deventer  to  Kandoa  Irangi — 
Battle  of  Kandoa  Irangi  and  (II  feat  of  von  Lettow-Vorbeck— Its 
influence  on  the  Campaign — Smut^  ad-  ".^os  south  from  Kaho — 
Germans  sijueezed  out  of  Tsamhara  hife.aands — Action  at  Mikots- 
cheni— Capture  of  Handeni  —  Battle  on  the  Lukigura  river — Belgian 
troops  inva<ii'  Ruanda — British  attack  and  occupy  Mwanza — 
End  of  this  phase  of  the  campaign. 

General  Smuts,  at  the  request  of  the  British  Govern- 
ment at  home,  assumed  eommand  of  the  British  forces 
in  East  Africa  on  February  12,  1916,  and  embarking 
at  Capetown  »)n  the  same  day,  reached  the  scene  of 
operations  in  British  East  Africa  on  February  19. 
During  the  eighteen  months  which  had  now  gone  by 
since  the  outbr  ak  of  the  war,  the  situation  had  materi- 
ally changed.  Though  the  Germans  still  remained  in 
possession,  so  far  undisputed,  of  the  whole  of  their 
territory,  the  change  had  been  against  them.  Their 
offensive  enterprises  north-west  and  south-west  had 
alike  failed,  and  the  inroad  thus  made  into  their  resources 
had  brought  no  corresponding  profit.     They  had  lost, 
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too,  and  this  was  even  more  important,  the  line  of 
communication  along  the  Great  Lakes.  Definitely 
von  Lettow-Vorbee.M  who  had  expected  the  wiir  by  this 
time  to  be  over,  found  lumseU'  f)hieed  upon  the  defensive, 
and  with  the  prosjieet,  not  only  of  an  inroad  from  the 
north,  but  of  an  attack  across  Tanganyika  from  the 
Congo  Free  State,  and  an  incursion,  the  pre  jjarations 
for  which  were  already  in  hand,  from  Rhodesia.  His 
forces  had  from  casualties  and  sickness  suffered  serious 
diminution,  these  losses  amounting  rouglily  to  a  third 
of  tlie  total,  but  he  had  yet  in  the  field  some  14,000 
native  and  2,000  European  troops,  and  he  had,  it  was 
reliably  cstiinated,  GO  guns  and  80  machine-guns. 
Since,  also,  the  native  element  of  his  army  were,  in 
fact,  professional  soldiers,  thev  were  by  no  means  to 
be  despised.  He  could  rely  nesides  implicitly  upon 
their  fidelity,  for  being  dctribalised,  if  the  Germans 
were  beaten  in  the  war  these  men  must  lose  their  all. 

It  was  all  round  a  serious  situation.  At  the  same 
time,  if  von  Lettow-Vorbeck  could  hold  off  the  main 
British  attack  from  the  north,  there  was  the  chance  by 
guerilla  tactics  of  wearing  out  the  others.  And  the 
outlook  on  the  north  was  from  the  German  standpoint 
not  altogether  gloomy.  For  eighteen  months  the 
German  forces  had  not  only  held  Taveta,  and  defied 
every  effort  to  oust  them,  but  they  had  established 
and  at  this  date  occupied  round  that  place  a  crescent 
of  strong  and  strongly  fortified  positions.  Taveta 
lies  just  below  the  south-eastern  spur  of  Kilimanjaro, 
and  vipon  the  little  river  Lumi,  which  rising  high  up 
on  the  great  mountain,  falls  in  the  first  place  into  a 
mountain  lake  or  tarn  called  Chala,  and  then  flows 
southwards  through  Taveta  until  lost  in  Lake  Yipe 
some  ten  miles  below  the  town.  And  through  Taveta, 
east  to  west,  crossing  the  Lumi,  run  both  the  high  road 
and  the  branch  railway  from  Voi  (on  the  line  to  Mom- 
basa), to  Moschi.  It  was  clear  that  so  long  as  the 
Germans  held  Taveta  no  British  advance  to  the  south 
could  take  place.     Taveta  was  the  key  position. 

Why  the  Germans  had  held  the  place  so  long  will  be  the 
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noie  readily   understood    when    it   is  added    that   thev 
lad  fortilicd  themselves  on  the  high  ground  round  Lake 


rm 

had  iortilird  themselves  on  the  high  ground  ..».,..,  ^hkc 
I  ha  a,  liad  seized,  fortified,  and  eonneeted  uji  with  the 
Uiala   position   a   bold    bluff   called   the   Salaita,    some 
twenty  miles  to  the  east  of  Taveta  and  coverincr  the 
town  on  that  side  ;    a  position  on  and  commanding  the 
Voi-Mo     iu    railway.    Serengeti.    where   thev    had    con- 
strue e.f  a  lortifie.I  camp  ;    and  a  strong  advanced  post 
at    Ml)uyuni,    another    four    miles    along    the    railway 
to  the  east,   and   seventeen  miles  from   Taveta.     And 
with   this   arc   of  positions   thev   appeared    secure,    for 
Lake  \  ipe,  surrounded  by  high  hills,  being  in  the  way 
an  attack  upon  Taveta  from  the  south  was  not  practic- 
able.    1-rom    the    west    Taveta    is    overio(,ked    by    the 
outlying    foothills    of    Kilimanjaro.     Between    two    of 
these,   Latema  on  the  north,  and  Reata  on  the  south 
there   is   a   pass   over   which   the   road   and   railway   to 
Moschi  are  alike  carried.     The  pass  likewise  ],ad  been 
tortified,  but  to  assail  the  Taveta  position  -.n  that  side 
It  was  necessary  to  undertake  a  long  dctf    r  across  the 
inam    mountain    range.     Thus    posted,     u.e    Germans 
during  these  eighteen  months  had  not  remained  passive. 
Ihcy  had  used  their  lines  round  Taveta  as  a  base  for 
Irequent  raids  and  incursions,  and  near  the  coast    to 
arrest  any  invasion  in  that  quarter,  had  maintained  a 
considerable  force  on  the  river  Umba. 

On  his  side  also.  General  Tighe  had  not  been  inactive 
He  had  reorganised  the  forces  under  his  command  into 
two  divisions.  The  1st,  under  Major-General  Stewart 
(promoted  tor  his  services  at  Bukoba),  was  told  off  to 
operate  against  the  Longido  position,  held  by  the 
Germans  m  order  to  bar  a  turning  movement. 
Stewart  s  base  u;as  the  railhead  of  the  branch  line  to 
Lake  Magadi.  The  2nd  Division,  under  Brigadier- 
General  Malleson,  was  to  operate  against  Mbuvuni  and 
the  Serengeti  camp.  Malleson  carried  the  advanced 
work  on  January  22,  and  captured  the  camp  two  days 
later  Ihe  next  intended  stage  was  the  seizure  of 
halaita.  l<or  that  purpose  a  strong  concentration  at 
Mbuyuni  was  essential,  but  before  it  could  be  carried 
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out  tlic  problem  of  water  supply  had  to  be  taken  in  hand. 
The  country  to  the  east  of  Taveta  is  arid.  Of  the 
100,000  gallons  needed  day  by  day  for  troops  and 
transport,  40,000  had  been  obtained  by  laying  a  pipe- 
line across  the  dry  belt.  The  other  60,000  gallons  a 
day  had  to  })e  brouoht  up  hy  rail,  or  by  road  in  storage 
tanks.  With  all  these  difTieultics  the  engineers,  under 
the  direction  of  Lieut. -Col.  Collins,  R.E.,  had  success- 
fully grappled,  notwithstanding  the  CJerman  efforts  to 
destroy   the   reservo.r   which   fed   the   pipe-line. 

As  for  the  general  scheme  of  operations,  assuming 
the  attack  upon  Salaita  to  prosper,  the  proposal  of 
{General  Tighe  was  an  advance  upon  Taveta  from  the 
Salaita  hill  in  conjunction  with  Stewart's  turning 
movement  across  the  mountains.  It  was  hoped  to 
drive  the  enemy  from  Taveta  upon  Kahe  to  the  south- 
west, at  which  point  the  2nd  Division  was  to  join  up 
with  the  1st.  The  Germans  ought  by  these  combined 
operations  to  be  j)ushed  coastwards  towards  Wilhelmstal. 

Such  was  the  position  of  the  affairs  when  General 
Smuts  reached  the  front.  He  had  been  preceded  by 
an  important  reinforcement  of  South  African  troops, 
both  mounted  and  foot,  and  his  South  African  Staff 
included  Generals  Van  Deventer  and  Beves,  whose 
conspicuous  services  in  South-west  Africa  have  already 
Ikcu  described.  This  accession  of  strength,  of  course, 
made  a  most  substantial  difference. 

From  the  general  plan  of  his  predecessor  General 
Smuts,  on  reviewing  the  situation,  did  not  disseni:,  but 
in  order  to  bring  in  the  South  African  troops  he  modified 
it.  Opposed  to  him  there  were,  according  to  reliable 
intelligence,  6,000  enemy  riflemen  with  16  field  pieces 
and   37   machine-guns.     His   decision   was   this  : — - 

The  1st  Division  (Stewart)  was  to  begin  its  movement 
from  Longido,  with  the  Moschi  road  as  its  immediate 
objective,  on  March  5. 

On  March  7,  allowing  Stewart  two  clear  days'  start, 
the  South  African  (Van  Deventer)  were,  setting  out 
from  Mbuyuni  and  Screngeti  in  the  evening,  to  make 
a  night  march  roimd  and  to  the  north  of  the  German 
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lines,  and  attackinfr  east  of  Lake  Chala,  were  from  that 
point  to  strike  to  the  west  of  Tavcta  across  the  Taveta- 
Mosehi  road.  By  this  nianceuvre  a  direet  attack  tlirouffh 
the  thick  bush  between  Sahiita  and  Tavcta  could  be 
avoided.  The  South  Africans  of  Van  Dcvcntcr's  force  were 
the  1st  Mount((l  Hrijrade  and  the  .'5rd  /nfantrv  Bripade 

1  he  2nd  Division  (Tiahe)  was  on  the  morninrr  of  March 
8  to  advance  arrainst  Salaita,  entrench  on  a  line  facing 
the  ridgc,  and  make  i)reparations  for  an  asvnilt  sup- 
ported l)y  the  massed  artillery  of  the  whole  British ''brce 
By  tlie  time  this  demonstration  was  in  prorrrcss 
Van  Deventer  in  all  probability  would  have  drbouched 
to  the  west  of  Taveta. 

Reserve  (Beves)  consisting  of  the  2nd  South  African 
Jnlantry  Brigade,  with  two  batteries  of  guns  (one 
battery  heavies)  was  to  move  up  between  \"an  Deventer 
and  the  2nd  Division,  and  taking  up  a  positi.ju  astride 
the  Lumi,  reinforce  either  as  required. 

By  the  7th,  Stewart's  movement  was  well  under  way 
and  he  had  covered  the  worst  part  of  the  road      \lso 
by  SIX  on  the  morning  of  the  8th.  Van  Deventer's  force 
had  reached  the  Lumi.     Ills  mounted  men  rode  round 
bv  the  north  of  the  lake,  his  infantry  pushed  east 

ot    It.     Not   expecting   an       .-',   here,   the   enemy,    too 
thm  successfully  to  resist,  fell  lack  upon  Taveta.     The 
'f}.r  f,"^-  "/^  '^   Cerman  contingent  on   the  extreme 
lett  of  their  line,  and  these  troops,  making  for  Taveta 
along  the  Lumi.  encountered  the  British  Reserve      In 
a  sharp  bush  battle  they  were  beaten  off.     Pushing  on 
V  an  Deventer  threw  his  Mounted  Brigade  astride  the 
raveta-Moschi    road.     The    result    was    the    enemy's 
speedy  evacuation  of  Taveta.     But  this  movement  was 
apparently,  when  heard  of  there,  countermanded  from 
the    txerman    headquarters,    and    a   large    body   of  the 
retreating    troops     were    turned     back.     They     found 
themselyes     anticipated.     Part      of     Van      Deventer's 
mounted  brigade  had  already  ridden  in,  and  the  outcome 
was  that  the  retreat  had  to  be  renewed  but  with  the 
South  Atricans  in  hot  pursuit.     The  Germans  fell  back 
towards  the  Latema-Reata  pass. 
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In  fhc  niranwhil...  Tiyh,.  had  bmn^rht  off  his  demon- 
stration   Ixlon.   Sahutn,    a.ul    .hr   art^illorv   ha      op3 
upon  the  poMtH.n.      In  du..  curs,..  ,h,.  inla-ntrv  advanced 
o  the  assau  f.  but  aii  they  found  to  assault  were  empfv 

suit,  the  enen.y  had  deeamped.     The  ivtinn.ent  had 
Urn  expeeted.  and  a  body  of  n,„unled  nun  hati  bee 
.noved  up    ron,  Taveta  to" bar  the  SalaitaVave  a  nm 
I<.  avoHl   th.,n.   the  eneniv  from   Salaita  s       ek  a    f,.. 

fu'im^  *'^.'  "h.  Gennans  had  been  thrown  into  eon- 
lusion.  .\(,t  ,,nly  had  tlie  whole  of  their  f-irPinlK, 
elaborated   hue  ln„n   Sahnta   to  (  l.da   la        \l  .;  "•; 

a  house  <     -nis    but  their  h.ee  had  been  eut  into    w.^ 
paits.     Ami   V  Kit  matter.,!   most  of  all.   thev   were  on 
he  u.ovc..     Tins  striking,  trinn.ph  too  had  lKH.n^aine 
by  Snuits  with  triflin-  easMalli,'       V.-i  I  ,lf  ,u  v".| 

;;H.st  have  realised  tlK.t  Ik.  had  to  d'd';^irop^:^^^^ 
Avho  was  his  mateh  in  ivsourees  {'ponuit 

To'^eheek  l)'^';, ,";!*  '•'^f;-'<'  X'^  ^-  yi^d  tlu.  honours, 
lo   (heck    a   British    advance    from    Taveta    was    vital 

lost      A     lally    therelore     f.ok    place   on    the    Latcma- 

lioKl  til  ic  at  all  costs.     I  n.',  rtain  as  to  the  lineof  retiiv 

Sniu  s  r'  Tu  '";?-^'  ''■  ^''^'   ^■'-->-  ha<'  taken    L;; 
Smut    decided  to  throw  out  feelers.  an,l  Malleson   with 

nxed  loireot  South  African.  British,  ancl  Incliantml 
^^as  ordere.l    <,  pus],  up  the  pass,  and  if  p..ssible  se le  '  t 
fhe  first  phase  of  the  battle,  had  bc,>n  a  success  on  of 
s    eepm.     and     admirably     co-ordinated     move  lents 
this  second  phase  was  by  contrast  obstin.,tc  and  <  e'   IlV 

'un'a  d  Hflj';;;:  ;""'^v^';i^  'Y  ''^'^  "^f^^-^'  ?"  maci;- 1 : 

un  an.l  n  ic>  fire   rom  both  sid,.s  was  out  of  the  question 
M  dlcson  determined   upon  the  capture  of  the  Latema 

ai  fr-ol       '"f'';;'  •''■  H''  ''"'  '•^"''  'lominatin/the  3 
and    ailway  iK.th  on  the  ascent  and  descent.  '"  The    X 
of   tins  n,|^.e  an-  steep,   and  clotlicl   with  dense  bush 
Anud    the    growth    the    cnemv    had    poste      nncS 
g..nners,  and  a  battery  of  pom-poms  las  brought  into 
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action.  Thr-  result  was  tliat  Mallcsoirs  men  could  make 
l)vit  iililc  liiatiway.  The  attac-k  was  now  stiflVned 
IVuni  thf  lltscrvc.  and  Tijjlio,  who  had  in  the  meantime 
niarclied  into  Taveta  with  his  Division,  took  on  the 
conunaiid,  MalKson  havinj,'  lallii'  out  ill.  Tithe's 
lUiodfsjans  and  Kin^r's  AlVican  Hii  I's  were  added  to 
the  reinloreenient  at  the  same  time.  The  former  pressed 
yailantly  up  the  rid<ie,  and  gained  the  sununit.  Most, 
however,  eould  not  maintain  tluir  I'ootinfr. 

(ieueral  Tiyhe.  the  hatth"  havin^r  lasted  all  day,  now- 
resorted  to  the  mancEUvre  of  a  nif>ht  attaek.  or  rather 
an  attaek  hy  mooiilifrht.  The  idea  was  for  two  battalions 
of  South  African  infantry  to  advance  in  file  covered  by 
th*^  clumps  of  bush  along  each  side  of  the  n;ain  road. 
This  operation  was  led  l)y  Lieut. -Col.  Byron,  5th  South 
African  Infantry.  It  was  met  with  a  sweeping  (ire. 
Hyron  fought  his  way  up  to  the  sunmiit  of  the  pass, 
but  by  that  time  many  of  his  battalion  having  lost 
themselves,  lie  hail  with  him  only  twenty  men.  It 
was  the  intention  when  the  summit  had  been  reached 
for  the  force  to  wheel  outward  and  push  up  on  to  the 
spurs.  Lieut. -Col.  Freeth,  7th  South  African  Infantry, 
with  one  party  of  his  own  men  went  up  the  slope  of  the 
Latenia  ridge  ;  Major  Thompson,  of  the  same  corps, 
up  the  lleata  slope.  The  climb  in  each  case  was  preci- 
))itous.  Freeth  got  to  the  top,  and  joined  there  the 
lUiodesians  and  Africans  who  had  held  on.  But  though 
the  sunmiit  of  the  pass  had  been  gained  further  pro- 
gress was  impossible,  for  the  enemy's  main  position 
was  found  to  have  been  dug  across  it,  and  was  defended 
by  a  fierce  crossfire.  At  one  in  the  morning,  after 
nioonset,  the  130th  Baluchis  were  ordered  forward  in 
support.  While  moving  up  they  met  Byron  coming 
down,  lie  told  them  he  had  directed  a  retirement. 
The  Indian  troops  therefore  dug  in. 

Looking  at  these  events,  though  the  total  British 
losses  in  the  action  had  not  exceeded  270  men,  a  fact 
attributed  to  the  high  and  rank  growth  and  the  cover 
afforded  by  it.  General  Smuts,  convinced  that  evacuation 
of  the  pass   would   be  an  assuretl   result  of  Stewart's 
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movniicnt,    deoidcHl    upon    a    witlidrawal,    and    it    was 
being  curried  out  when  the  patr(.ls  sent  to  call  in  the 
partus    who    had    elin.hed    the    ridges    fonnd    them    in 
undisputed     possession.      The     ene.nv.      whose     losses, 
jud^nntr   by   the   abandoned   a.ul   unburied   dead   found 
on     he   ur.und     ha<l    been   severe,   was   in   full    retreat. 
lie  had  seenuufrly  already  heard  that  the  eolumn  from 
LouKido   was   rT.enaemf,.   his   rear.     Stewart    had   found 
his  load  barrel  by  the  destruction  of  bridges,  but  had 
diseover.d   another  way  out   farther  to  the   west,   and 
to  the  (.ermans  surprise  and  discomfiture  had  debouched 
<;n  to    he  road    rom  Moschi^^    The  Germans  had  conse 
(pKiitiy  to  (all  back  upon  Kahc. 

(antral  Smuts    was    now  about    to    begin    his  drive 
towards   the   south.     As    a   preliminary    Van   Deventlr 
pushed   on   to   Moschi,   and   apart   frorn   brushes  of  his 
vanpuard   with   parties   of  enemy   riflemen,    he   entered 
he  pac^e  unopposed.     Moschi,  the  ( entre  of  the  British- 
Dutch  settlement  roun.l  Kilimanjaro,  is  a  town  of  some 
niportance,  and  about  thirty  miles  within  the  German 
boundary.     Since    it    was    both    the    terminus    of    the 
railway    from  Tanga  via  \Vilhelmst.-,l,  and  the  meeting 
point  o    several  main  roads,  it  was  a  jumpin|r-off  position 

He  we  t''s7'  ""  '"V-  ^  ''^'"  ^^^--J'^  «"  the  Ld  to 

AVI       '.        ''^'■*''  <^<''"""'  joined  up. 

\Wiilc    his    advance    parties    were    reconnoitring    the 
positions  taken  up  l)y  von  Letto^■,-Vorbeck's  forces  at 
Kahc    and    along    the    Pangani    (or    Ruwu)    river,    the 
B.it.sh  conmiander,   with  Moschi  as  his  new  base,  at 
once  got  to  work  upon  preparations  for  his  movement 
The  chase,   if  ,t   was  to   be  effective,   must  be  a  lon^ 
winded  chase.     Risk  of  breakdown  cm.ld  not  be  take?. 
Tl^ie  roa(    from  Taveta  to  Moschi  had  to  be  repaired  and 
improved:      transport     overhauled     and     reorganised 
supplies   brought   forward.     Time   was   of  consfquenee 

aeTosT'thc'S'  "'^  ""  f^''  "r^^"*  ^°  ^^'-  the\.nemy 
across   the    Pangani    before   the   coming    of  the   rains 

be   dTfllcui;.""''  '""'  '^'  '"^"^  °^  ^'^^-*g>"^  J"-  -om 


The  key  of  the  Pangani  position  was  Kahe. 
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Kilimatijriro  juul  the  Usainbara  plateau  o»  the  coast 
there  is,  runiHiip;  nortli  to  soutli,  a  lonp  rib  oi'  rising;  land 
wliieh  at  its  liifjlict  \nmii — the  Pure  Mountains — is 
more  tlian  '2,000  f((  t  above  sta-level.  To  the  east  of 
it  lies  the  Uniba  valley  and  the  dry  eountry  of  Taveta  ; 
to  the  west,  the  Panj^ani  valley.  The  nuiin  road  froiu 
Mosehi  to  Tanya  had  been  eonstructed  along  the  west- 
ward slope  of  this  rib,  ?ind  below  the  road  in  the  valley, 
following  an  almost  {)arallel  traek,  ran  the  railway. 
Kahe,  on  the  main  road  at  tlie  up|)er  end  of  the  Paagani 
valKv,  occupied  a  hump  jutting  out  from  the  ridge,  and 
terminating  in  a  iiold,  and  apparently  isolated,  summit. 
The  place  was  a  natm-al  fortress,  and  the  enemy  had 
turned  it  to  the  best  account.  To  attack  it  in  the 
ordinary  way  would  have  been  a  costly  and  uncertain 
operation.  In  the  attack,  however.  General  Snuits 
folU)wed  his  eharaeteristie  South  African  tactics.  There 
was  a  frontal  advan^-c  from  Mosehi  initiated  on  the 
18tli  under  the  conmiand  of  General  Sheppard  with 
the  mounted  troops  of  the  1st  Division,  supported  by 
nioimtain  guns  and  some  field  pieces.  The  advance 
was  sharply  resisted,  and  three  battalions  of  the  2nd 
South  African  Brigade  were  detailed  to  stiffen  it.  On 
the  18th  and  19th  this  action  went  on,  and  to  all 
appearances  the  attack  made  very  little  impression. 
But  on  March  20,  the  enemy  being  thus  busily  occupied, 
and  probably  pluming  himself  on  his  defence.  Van 
Deventer  moved  out  of  Mosehi  with  the  1st  South 
African  Mounted  Brigade,  the  4th  South  African  Horse, 
and  two  batteries  of  guns  ;  struck  south-west,  wheeled 
to  the  east  ;  crossed  the  river  ;  and  while  the  enemy 
was  busy  with  a  night  attack  upon  Shcppard's  camp 
got  astride  the  railway  and  the  road.  Then,  moving 
up  the  valloy,  he  b(;ld!y  made  for  Knhe  hill,  driving  in 
the  rear  and  Hank  guards  opposed  to  him.  By  this 
time,  however,  the  enemy  had  taken  the  alarm,  and 
Kahe  had  been  hastily  evacuated.  Thus  by  skilful 
mananivring  the  (iermans  had  in  rapid  succession  been 
squeezed  out  of  two  important  and  naturally  strong 
positions. 

Ill 
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Il<iv  appraiv.l  ;i  count, r-stratii^rr.,,!  ,.„  tin-  part  uflhr 

;'■'■'"'"'    ^'•■""'•.''     ^^''*<'l'     "H.rc     tiKU.     ,„UV     f.MMr.l     up     in 

M.ppos,..l,lK.t   l..sfom.  u.,ul.liK,v.lall..nlKH.kt,nv.n,l" 
tu-    cast    •HToss    th,.    ns,,    ,.,.    ,„..x,.|    uL.n.^r    ,t    t.manls 

'v  "'"  '"'";'■    "'■    "'""•    '""^■'-    ''-^^■^'■■■-    ^vonM 

aye.  cntrapp...!   tl„n>       What   tlu  v  u,   la-.t   ,li,l   was  to 

strike    f,,    tl.r    uvst.    slippn,.,    ont    ti,ro„^r|,    t|„.    „.„,    ,„,. 

Uvccn     \an    DcNvntrr's    fnvrr    and    that     of    Sl.Tppar.l 

lo  cov.T  this  numnunt   an.l   .iv   th,  n-   n.ain   li-.lv  a', 

rlU  k'"'.  •  ''•'•'■  r"^  .'"'■''  ^'  •■'■nfino,.„t  ostcnsiblv  to 
retake  kahe.  as  thou-l,  its  abanaonuient  had  hen  a 
iiilsi  ;i Kc. 

Farther  down  the  Pan,<,rani  vall.v  thev  took  npastron-r 
position    betu'c-en    the    Soko    Xassa,  'an-l   I)e  u   nvers^ 

cover''  ,  '"'  '''"'"'"';^  trd.ntaries.  Tho.e  streams 
cmcied  the  enemy  s  Ihinks.  Alony-  the  front  of  his 
ino  tliere  was  a  elearmrr  in  th.'  hush  varvinu-  in  breadth 
Irom  noo  to  1.200  yards.  To  attaekhim  at  "w 
quarters  tns  spaee  ha.l  t,»  he  erossecL      Mut  as  his  forees 

ru-the"'  !  r"  ir  ""  '"^^''  ^'■'"'^  underj,M-owth  on  the 
l.ut  Ki  side,  the  erossmjT  was  a  tiekhsh  proposition. 
Moving  ou  on  Mareh  21  (o  dear  the  vallev,  Sheppard 
was  brought  up  against  this  obstruetion:  His  plan 
was  to  tu.n  ti,e  right  of  the  fJerman  hne.  It  was 
ound,   however,  that  the  bush  there  was  too  dense  to 

the   12(tl     Bauehis  who  crossed   the  Soko  Xassai     the 

roops  told  of    for  tins  part  of  the  work  never  got' into 

e  fight  at  all      In  the  e.renmstances  a  frontal  attack 

^^as   essayed.     The   effort   was   gallantiv   ina.le,   and   it 

was  well  supported  b>-  the  artillery,  but  i"t  failed.     Proofs 

were   aiterwards   iortheoming   tliat    the   enemv's   losses 

had    been   severe,    but   those   on   the   British   iide   were 

-88 more  than  m  the  fight  for  the  Lateina-Reata  pass. 

II  at  night   Sheppard  s  nun  dug  in.     At  dawn  it   was 

tended  to  renew  the  assault,  and  patrols  stole  forward 

trenches  deser  ed.     In  the   night   von   Lettow-Vorbeek 
had    ciossed    the    Pangani    moving    towards    Lcmbeni. 
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01'  two  4.1 -inch  naval  ),'uns  lie  had  used  in  the  hat  tic,  one 
niuimtcd  on  a  railway  truck  inanuiivrcd  up  and  down  the 
line,  and  tlic  other  in  a  fixed  position,  the  latter  had 
heen  left  behind.  It  was  evident  I'roni  this  action  that 
European  tactics  were  little  suited  to  operations  in  a 
country  where  the  wild  jrrowth  is  six  to  ten  feet  in 
heifjht.  At  the  same  time,  the  important  work  of 
driving  the  enemy  across  the  I'anfrani  had  heen  rapidly 
a''Coniplished,  and  the  price  paid  cannot  he  considered 
hii,'h.  A  chain  of  British  posts  was  cstal)lishcd  along 
the  river,  and  the  preparations  pushed  on  for  contimiirij,' 
the   campaign. 

April  and  May  are  in  this  part  of  Africa  the  rainy 
months,  and  in  this  season  of  191  (i  the  rains  happened 
to  he  ahovc  the  average  heavy.  Tliey  are  heaviest  in 
any  season  in  the  mountain  area  round  Kilinuinjnro. 
Kor  nearly  six  weeks,  once  the  weather  broke,  tlie  down- 
pour continued  day  after  day,  the  fall  within  twenty-four 
iicHirs  sometimes  equalling  four  inches,  ^^'hen  that 
occurs  the  country  is  Hooded  out  ;  roads  waist  deep  in 
water  ;  the  rivers  and  streams  roaring  and  impassable 
torrents. 

Under  these  conditions  nothing  could  be  done.  All 
the  same.  General  Snmts  wasted  no  time.  His  force 
was  increased  by  the  2nd  South  African  Mounted  Bri- 
gade, and  he  now  took  advantage  of  the  rainy  interval 
to  reorganise.  As  he  has  himself  stated,  he  was  in 
command  of  a  most  heterogeneous  army,  got  together 
from  all  quarters,  contingent  by  contingent,  and  speaking 
a  Babel  of  languages.  By  comparison,  the  enemy 
troops,  though  fewer  in  number,  presented  a  unity  alike 
in  composition  and  in  training.  To  tighten  up  the 
structure  of  the  British  field  force  Avas  not  merely 
ailvisable  ;  it  was  essential.  In  the  meantime,  too, 
there  had  arrived  from  Capetown  Generals  Brits,  Manie 
Botha,  and  Berrange.  With  those  experienced  ofiicers 
also  at  his  disposition,  the  Commander-in-Chief  was  al)le  to 
form  a  striking  force  of  three  divisions,  consisting  in 
part  of  South  Africans,  mounted  and  foot,  in  part  of  native 
regiments    recruited    in    British    East    Africa.     These 
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troops  wore  tlu-  luost  acrliniatised.  None  others,  it  was 
clear,  could  long  staiul  the  strain  of  swift  canipaifrning 
in  sueh  a  rccion.  A(T<.r(hii«Iy.  the  Uritish  and  Indian 
units  Wire  held  in  reserve.  They  hud  already  gone 
thronjjii  more  Uiaii  :>  yi  ar  of  the  wot,  some  a  year  and 
a  half.  The  elitnate  of  Fast  Africa  exacts  a  heavier  toll 
than  battles.  As  re-shaped,  the  new  divisions  of 
nianauvre  were  : — 

1st  r)i\ision  (.Major-deneral  A.  li.  Uoskins)  eoii\prisipT 
the  1st  East  African  Hrigade  (Sheppard)  and  the  2nd 
Kast  African  Brigade  (Urigadier-Gencrai  J,  A.ilannyng- 
ton). 

'Jnd  Division  (Van  Dt  v(>nfer)  eoinprising  the  1st 
South  African  Mount-d  Uri;,'a(le  (Manic  Hotha),  and  the 
3rd  South  African  Iiitantry  IJrij^adc  (IJerrangc). 

.Srd  Division  (Hrits)  eoniprising  the  'Jnd  South  African 
Mounted  Urigade  (Hrigadier-tii  ncral  IJ.  Ensiin),  and 
the  '2nd  South  African  Infantry  Hrij^ade  (Heves). 

The  main  body  of  the  enemy  had  by  this  time  fallen 
back  south  upon  and  \^rrc  passing  the  wet  season  in  the 
Pare  Mountains,  and  that  fact  had  a  certain  influence 
on  the  decision  of  (lencral  Smuts  as  to  th(  strategy  to  be 
followed.  The  (icrman  recruiting  ground  lay  west  of 
the  main  mountain  range,  for  in  other  parts  of  the 
colony  the  natives  were  at  best  i)assivel\  ::stile,  and 
von  Lettow-Vorbeck  drew  the  larger  })art  "oi  ..is  ■  -"nlies 
from  the  same  inland  area,  through  Tabora,  a 
west  of  the  mountains  and  on  the  Dar-es-Salcm- 
railway.  If.  then,  the  German  conuuander,  while 
keeping  open  his  communications  with  Tabora,  could 
retain  hi^i  lu,  .  .,n  the  I^i^re  Mounta-ns  and  the  Usambara 
plateau,  a  most  dilFicult  triangle  of  country,  he  had  a 
chance  of  carrying  on  the  campaign  in  a  manner  calcu- 
lated at  once  to  conserve  his  own  resources  and  to  waste 
those  of  the  attack.  Further,  if  to  cripple  him  the 
British  <letaehcd  any  considerable  force  to  seize  Tabora, 
moving  it  up  to  Kisumu,  and  across  the  Victoria  Nvanza, 
to  avoid  the  mountain  barrier,  he  had  the  reply  of  a 
threat  against  Mc)mbasa. 

General  Smuts  inferred  that  the  retreat  of  the  hostile 
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iii.'iiii  l)0(ly  upon  the  Pare  ninj^c  luul  lurii  tiiad**  with 
tin  sr  i'l(  a"^  in  view.  Wti^'liinj,',  therefore,  utul  rejecting 
possiJ)K'  alternatives,  he  decided  first  to  strike  at  the 
Tal)(>ra  line  of  eoiinnunication  directly  across  country 
'loni  Moselu.  'I'iiat  move  on  iiis  pait,  he  had  no  doubt, 
would  have  l]\r  effect  of  defachinj^  a  strong  continfjcnt 
from  the  tJernian  main  force,  and,  assuming  that  it  ha<i. 
he  could  then,  with  very  sli<,'ht  risk,  thrust  south  alonj^ 
th-'  lower  course  of  the  Pan;,'ani,  cut  in  between  the  two 
enemy  bodies,  and  eithi  r  isolate  those  on  the  Usandjara 
heights  or  squeeze  them  out.  It  was  a  simple,  bold, 
and  praelieable  plan,  and  at  the  earliest  moment 
after  the  rain^,  anil  or.  the  first  indication  that  the 
country  was  again  becoming  traversable,  he  put  it  into 
execution. 

Before  the  wet  season  Arusha.  seventy  miles  west  of 
Moselii.  had  fallen  into  his  hands,  and  Van  Deventer 
with  the  2nd  division  was  now  there.  The  Germans 
had  at  the  beginning  of  April  ii  force  at  Loki  ;sale.  thirty- 
live  miles  south-west  of  .Arusha.  Their  position  com- 
manding the  road  into  the  centre  of  the  colony  from 
.\rusha  was  a  moimtain  nearly  7.0t)0  feet  high,  and  it  was 
im})ortant,  because  on  it  were  the  only  springs  of  water 
in  the  area.  The  road  from  Arusha  here  runs  with  the 
mountains  on  one  side,  and  the  Masai  tableland  (;ri  the 
other,  and  it  is  a  lonely  upland  region.  Likely  enough, 
the  Germans  at  Lokissale  did  not  think  they  would  be 
disturbed  until  after  the  rains,  but  on  the  evening  of 
.\pril  3.  Van  Deventer,  with  three  regiments  of  his 
mounted  men,  dashed  out  of  .\rusha,  and,  after  a  night 
ride,  was  next  morning  before  the  enemy  stronghold. 
Covered  by  the  mists,  lie  surrounded  it.  The  Germans 
and  their  auxiliaries  resisted  with  determination,  for  the 
position  was  vital.  All  that  day  and  the  next  they  held 
out.  On  the  6th,  however,  the  whole  force,  17  white 
and  404  askari  combatants,  with  their  commander, 
Kaenipf,  laid  flown  their  arms.  Their  stores,  ammuni- 
tion, pack  animals  and  machine-guns  fell  into  Van 
Devcnter's  hands,  and  a  body  of  native  porters  ar.d  camp 
followers  were  obtained  at  the  same  time. 
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But  not  Icbs  valuable  than  the  captures  was  the  infor- 
mation uicaaed  from  Kaenipf's  pajjcrs.  It  was  learned 
that  Villi  Lellow-Vorbcek.  in  order  to  close  this  route, 
w-as  takinif  :>t-ps  to  reinforce  his  garrisons  at  Ufionie. 
Kandoa  Irangi,  and  other  places  on  the  western  edge  of 
the  Masai  steppe,  and  that  meanwhile  these  garrfsons 
had  received  orders,  which  were  also  the  orders  of 
Kaenipf,  to  hold  out,  if  attacked,  as  long  as  possible. 
This  niformalion  at  once  confirmed  the  British  Com- 
mander-in-Chief's inference,  and  his  instant  resolution 
was  to  seize  lifiome,  Umbulu,  and  Kandoa  Irangi  before 
the  enemy  eo\ild  reinforce.  On  April  7,  accordingly, 
Van  Deventer  pushed  on  to  the  hrst  of  these  three  place's. 
The  enemy.  20  whites  and  200  askaris,  were  found 
occupying  a  ridge.  Tiny  were  defeated  and  driven 
west  mto  the  mountains.  All  the  supjilies  at  Ufiome. 
and  they  were  1;  -fc,  were  secured.  In  the  interim  the 
infantry  of  Van  Deventer's  Division  had  been  following 
up,  and  a  contingent  took  over  the  captured  jiositiorh 
Some  slight  delay  now  arose  owing  to  the  exhaustion 
of  the  horses,  but  the  move  was  Vs  soon  as  possible 
resumed,  and  on  April  11  Unibulu  was  taken.  At 
Kandoa  Irangi,  one  of  the  nu)st  important  road  crntn  s 
in   the   colony,   the   Gern  had   a    powerful   wireless 

installation.  On  the  ii,.;>roaeh  of  Van  Dcventer's 
mounted  men.  on  April  17,  th"  garrison,  a  considerable 
force,  came  out^  into  the  open  and  advanced  four  mile., 
to  the  north.  The  fight  went  on  for  two  days.  By  the 
end  of  that  time  Van  Deventer  had  so  manoeuvred  as  to 
thrust  part  of  his  force  betwc(  i  the  defence  lines  and  the 
town,  and  lm\  lig  edged  the  garrison  out  of  it  and  beaten 
them,  he  took  it  without  further  opposition.  The  cap- 
tures here  included  800  head  <■;  cattle. 

How  remar\ai)lc  a  feat  this  dash  was  mav  be  inferred 
from  the  fact  that  Kandoa  Irangi  is  distant  from  Arusha 
miles,  and  the  daring  of  the  move  mav  be  gathered 
from  the  further  fact  that,  owing  to  the  rains.  Van 
Deventer  and  his  men  were  for  several  weeks  entirely 
cut  off  from  conununication  with  Moschi,  and  had  to 
live  on  supi)lies  collected  on  the  spot,  supplemented  by 
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such  provisions  as  could  be  carried  across  the  country 
from  Arusha  by  native  porters. 

On  the  campais^ni,  however,  the  move  had  an  influence 
hf\  (111(1  estimate.  No  sooner  had  tlie  news  of  it  reached 
Iiini  than  von  Let tow-Vorbeek,  reahsinp  what  it  iinpHed, 
liunii'd  from  IJsambara  at  tlic  head  of  4.000  men.  He 
hail  ah-(  adv.  in  the  defeat  and  dispersal  of  hi:;  ^rarrisons, 
had  liis  total  sirencth  lessened  by  some  2.000  combatants. 
U.iiii  or  no  rain  therefore,  partly  l)y  rijad.  partly  by 
railway,  he  pressed  on.  eollectinjr  another  1  COO  men  en 
route.  From  Kilimatinde,  the  nearest  point  on  the  central 
lailway,  Kandoa  Iran^i  is  distant  about  eiifhty  miles. 
That  iinal  lap  was  covered  by  rapid  marches,  and  on 
iMay  7  lie  arrived.  Whether  he  still  hoped  to  find 
Kandoa  Iran^i  hnUling  out  is  uncertain,  but  wliat  is 
(|uitc  certain  is  tliat  he  had  resolved  to  attack  before 
Van  Drventer's  Division  could  be  reinforced,  and  inflict 
a  erushinj:f  defeat  upon  it.  Owing  to  sickness  and 
fatiifue.  the  South  African  commander  could  not  now 
muster  more  than  3,000  effectives  fit  for  duty.  In  the 
circumstances,  and  lookint;  at  his  i  olated  position,  he 
stood  upon  the  (k>fensive.  Von  Lettow-Vorbeck  f^ave  his 
own  troops.  lw(  iity-five  double  companies,  two  days'  rest. 
'ili'.u  he  attacked,  and  the  atiaek  was  desperate.  Four 
times  the  askaris,  ur^ed  on  by  their  (Jerman  oflieers, 
stormed  up  to  the  South  African  trenches,  and  lour 
times  they  were  beaten  off.  The  enemy's  bravery  was 
iihnost  fanatical.  But  a<:ainst  the  shooting  of  the  de- 
fenihug  force  it  was  of  no  avail.  While  by  no  means 
indifferent  shots,  for  their  German  instructors  had  taken 
every  pains  to  make  them  eftieient.  the  askaris  were  not 
a  match  for  troops  who,  as  marksmen,  have  no  superiors 
in  the  world.  Their  losses,  which  were  heavy,  included 
von  Koriuitsky,  a  battalion  commander,  killed,  and 
another  battalion  commander,  von  Bock,  wotmded. 
Nothing  could  better  indicate  the  character  of  this 
struggle.  T*  e  battle  continue  1  all  day  and  far  into  the 
night.  In  the  early  hours  of  the  morning,  and  well 
before  daybreak,  von  Lettow-Vorbeck  and  his  shattered 
force  withdrew.     His  next  move  was  to  try  to  starve 
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Van  Dcvcntcr  out  by  rant'ing,  before  the  heaviest  rains 
came  on,  over  the  surroumiing  country,  one  of  the  most 
fertile  and  healthy  parts  of  East  Africa.'  That  proec  ire, 
however,  did  not  .sueeeed.  and  before  long  he  had  si  'lus 
events  elsewhere  to  ehiim  his  attention. 

The  moment  he  had  news  of  the  enemy's  defeat  at 
Kandoa  Ir»nf,n,  (Jeneral  Smuts  hurried  'forward  the 
movement  which  on  his  side  was  to  form  its  setjuel. 
There  was  the  jjossihihty  that  von  Lettow-Vorbeck  mifrht, 
to  save  time,  march  back  to  nandciu,  across  the  Masai 
steppe  by  the  old  caravan  route,  and  A'  the  intended 
British  movement  down  the  Panj^ani  were  thus  fore- 
stalled it  would  find  itself  confronted  by  the  reunited 
German  main  body.  To  cross  the  steppe  to  Ilandeni 
is,  for  infantry,  a  twelve  days'  march.  It  was  imperative, 
therefore,  that  the  British  divisions  at  Kahe  should  move 
out  on  the  earliest  date  on  which  transport  became 
feasible.  The  rains  continued  to  fall  until  nearly  the 
middle  of  May,  but  as  usual  towards  the  end  of  the  wet 
season,  they  became  lifjhter,  and  by  decrees  the  sun  re- 
asserted its  power.  From  Kahe  to  Handeni  is,  roughly, 
the  same  distance  as  from  Kandcta  Iraniji.  but  the  British 
forces  had  by  far  the  more  dilHcult  stretch  of  country 
to  negotiate.  Besides,  there  were  still  in  the  Pare  and 
Usambara  area  enough  enem\  troops  to  j)ut  up  a  serious 
delaying  opposition.  Everything,  then,  turned  upon 
the  length  of  time  at  the  start. 

The  advance  began  on  May  18.  The  main  eolunm 
(Sheppard  and  Beves)  followed  the  road  from  Kahe 
southwards.  With  it  was  most  of  the  artillerv  and  the 
transport.  Slightly  to  the  rear  of  its  leading  formation 
marched,  on  the  parallel  route  along  the  railway,  a 
smaller  flanking  eolunm  (Ilannvngton).  A  second 
flanking  column  (Col.  T.  O.  Fitzgerald)  set  out  from 
Mbuyuni,  and  crossing  the  ridge  south  of  Kilimanjaro 
by  the  Ngulu  pass,  joined  the  main  column  at  the  Pare 
Mountains.  The  main  eolunm  thus  went  forward 
covered  on  both  flanks,  a  disposition  which  contributed 
to  rapid  movement.  General  Smuts  was  himself  in 
command,  Moskins  assisting. 
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The  enemy  had  taken  up  a  position  at  Lembcni, 
chosen  because  at  that  point  the  railway  runs  close  under 
the  hills.  But  General  Smuts  had  no  intention  of  wasting 
time  and  men  in  a  frontal  attack  upon  fortified  liias, 
much  less  upon  lines  affording  every  advantage  to  the 
(■  ■•  cc  and  none  to  the  assault.  lie  was  aware  that 
even  should  Fitzgerald's  movement  not  have  the  effect 
of  compelling  an  evacuation,  tlx'  movement  of  Hannyng- 
ton,  who  had  turned  off  and  was  moving  down  the 
Pangani  west  of  the  railway,  assuredly  ould.  And 
the  calculation  proved  exact."  The  enemy,  finding  that 
his  retreat  was  threatened,  abandoned  Lembeni  without 
waiting  for  the  firing  of  a  shot.  To  cut  him  off  from  the 
Usambara  plateau,  Hannyngton  was  sent  across  the 
hills  with  orders  to  double  back  through  the  Gonja 
Gap,  a  broad  defile  dividing  off  the  Pare  Mountains 
from  the  plateau.  This  move  entirely  succeeded. 
Hannyngton  reached  the  Gap— it  was  a  fine  marching 
feat — and  seized  the  bridge  over  the  Mkomasi  river, 
barring  hostile  retirement  in  that  direction. 

The  Gap  closed,  the  German  force,  headed  off  the 
Usambara  plateau,  had  no  choice  save  to  go  on  falling 
back  down  the  Pan^bni  valley,  and  their  next  stand  was 
at  Mikotscheni,  a  positinn  very  like  that  at  I-embeni. 
On  this  occasion  they  waited  for  a  fight,  and  the  frontal 
assault  thev  had  expected  was  duly  delivered  by  the 
2nd  Rhodesians.  Is  it  necessary  to  add  that  it  was  not 
the  real  thing  ?  The  real  thing  was  a  movement  by 
Sheppard's  Brigade.  T"  -ning  to  the  left  a  slight  way 
up  the  Gonja  Gap,  the  brigade  swarmed  up  on  to  and 
carried  the  bluff  overlooking  and  commanding  the 
enemy's  lines.  To  have  retired  now  would  have  been 
disastrous,  and  rather  shrewdly  the  German  commander 
fought  on,  though  outflanked,  "until  past  nightfall.  Then 
as  quietly  as  possible,  he  moved  once  more.  The  niove 
was  to  Mombo  station,  connected  with  Handeni  by  a 
trolley  line.  Along  this  line  the  enemy  marched  to 
Mkalamo,  where  they  entrenched. 

So  far  they  had  been  unmercifully  hustled,  for  the 
distance  from  Lembeni  to  Handeni  is  a  good  hundred 
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miles,  and  it  had  had  to  be  covered  in  In  Ic  more  than  a 
week  the  fi^ht  V  v  ,,  t,,,,,,,  „,,,d,,  j,^  faet,  in  ten 
days  the  Hntisl  •  had  a,iva.,eed  130  miles,  and  that 

too  m  face  o|  ^^„.  ,tion  and  over  a  countrv  which' 
with  the  exception  of  the  route  along  the  Pangani,  was 
I'.adless.  In  hridj?.-  bmldin^r  and  bridge  repairing  the 
eng'neers  surpassed  themselves.  ^        '  =      '^ 

JIandeni  when  reconnoitred,  was  found  to  be  stronHy 
^r  lieu  Lpon  that  position,  after  a  sharp  action  in 
which  thev  had  been  driven  from  their  entrenchments 
a  Mkalami  by  the-  1st  East  African  Brigade  and  had 
suffe  ed  senous  loss,  the  enemy  force  had  concentrated. 
in  the  meantime,  i.avmg  occupied  Wilhelmstal  and 
secured  that  place  iJannyngton  liad  marched  south 
th  ough  Mombo  Ihs  arrival  made  it  practicable  to 
detach  Sheppard's  Brigade  for  a  characteristic  manoeuvre. 

coastal  belt,  the  Masai  steppe  is  fringed  bv  mountains 
JUS    as  ,    ,s  ,m  the  west.     The  light  railwav  from  Mombo 

hills  .m;i''H'''n";^'  *''"  '"""'■•  "^  ''•^'''^"<»  ''^^^  of  the 
lulls,  and  the  Handeni  position  was  dose  to  and  com- 
manded a  gorge  through  which  flows  seaward  tJie 
Msangasi  nver.  The  Handeni  position  itself  was  a  bold, 
and  nearlv  isolated  bluff,  over  2,000  feet  high  Its 
slopes  hac    been  scored   into  tiers  of  trenches      Jlere 

l^.^u^'^c'  r  '"'"7  "°^  ''"^•''  obstructed  the  wav  south,' 
but  ^^as  safe  against  any  attempt  to  turn  him  by  a  move- 
ment along  antl  from  the  coast.  But  that  was  not  the 
Bsh  commander's  mtention.  What  he  did  was  to 
send  hl,cj)pard  to  tiie  west.  Crossing  the  Msangasi 
h.gher  up,  Sheppard  struck  south,  and  next  day  wafat 
Pongwe,  on  the  (;erman  line  of  retreat.  A  strong  detach- 
ment with  qu.ck-firing  guns  were  found  l^oldina  the 
place.     Sheppard  attacked,  drove  them  out,  and'scat- 

pom  ifn  IT'^  ''"  ^"^^,  "'•^••^  °"^  «^  *heir  pom- 
poms    left    behind,    was    picked    up.     This    done     he 

fZ'l^  ,^r^    '^^^^1^    ^^^"^^"•-     The    hostUe    force 
Thev  h    {  ^'Vr'''  ""^''^^y  evacuated  the  strongho  d! 
They  had  spht  up    some  retreating  through  the  gorge 
some  across  the  hills,  the  rest  westw^ard  ove?  the  plS.' 
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As  it  was  certain  that  tficy  meant  to  rensscmblc 
farther  to  the  south,  Fitzgerald  with  the  5th  South 
Africans  was  sent  in  pursuit  by  way  of  i*ongwe.  lie 
was  to  occupy  Kanjrata,  ei^ht  miles  beyond  tliat  ph\ce. 
And  at  Kanr^ata  he  butted  into  the  new  concentration. 
It  had  taken  place  there  because  Kangata  was  at  the 
northern  end  of  a  main  road  wliieh  the  Germans  had 
rrccntly  eonstructeci  from  Morogoro  on  their  Central 
Railway.  This  road,  though  still  unfinished,  had  been 
conipletefl  for  eighty  miles  to  the  north  from  Morogoro, 
cutting  transverseiy  across  the  N:.niru  moui.  ains. 
Round  Kangata  the  bush  is  thick,  and  the  enemy  was 
entirely  hidden  in  it.  and  but  for  the  vigilance  of  the 
South  African  scouting  Fitzgerald  would  have  been 
ambushed,  (ireatly  outnumbered,  he  lost  heavily,  but 
the  effort  to  drive  liim  off  proved  futile,  and  he  held  on 
until  the  main  British  Column  came  up. 

The  next  obstacle  was  the  Lukigura  river.  There  the 
enemy  held  the  bridge  on  which  the  new  road  had  been 
carried  over  the  stream,  and  as  the  Lukigura  is  rapid, 
tumljling  seaward  from  the  steppe  through  the  moun- 
tains, and  between  precipitous  banks,  this  was  again 
a  tough  little  problem.  Round  the  north  end  of  the 
bridge  there  was  laid  out  an  arc  of  defences.  General 
Smuts,  however,  had  again  thought  out  his  turning 
tactics.  In  the  night  I  ioskiiis  set  out  with  two  battalions 
of  Sc'Uth  Africans,  and  a  composite  battalion  made  up 
of  Kashmiri  Imperial  Service  Infantry,  and  companies 
of  the  2.5th  Royal  Fusiliers,  and  a  body  of  mounted 
scouts  ;  followed  the  course  of  the  Lukigura  upstream  ; 
foimd  a  crossing;  passed  over;  and  was  next  morning, 
after  a  rough  march  through  the  hills,  on  the  new  road 
to  the  rear  of  the  hostile  position.  Preconcerted  signals 
having  shown  that  the  manoeuvre  had  been  brought  off, 
Sheppard  with  both  East  African  Brigades  began  a 
frontal  attack,  and  it  was  in  progress  when  Iloskins 
debouched  on  the  enemy's  rear.  The  enemy  was  now 
surrounded  on  three  sides,  and  but  for  the  bluffs,  densely 
overgrown  with  scrub,  would  have  been  siurounded 
altogether.     He  no  longer  stood  on  ceremony,  but  brcak- 
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inK  up,  his  now  usual  resource  when  in  a  tijjht  place  made 
his  way  in  parties  throu-h  the  jungle  of  «rass  and  .'iant 
w-ecds.  Much  of  his  aiiuiniiiition.  and  niaehine-m,n  and 
other  equipment  had.  however,  to  he  left  behind,  and  a 
good  proportion  of  his  force  was  captured. 

In  every  sense  the  drive  soulh  from  Kahe  had  been 
extraonhnary,  and  the  more  it  is  studied  in  ddai'  the 
more  remarkable  it  appears.  There  were  not  only  the 
actual  dilheulties  of  such  an  advance  in  such  a  eouiifry  • 
there  was  the  necessity  of  d,alinp  uith  fruerilla  tac*ir.s 
in  the  rear.  When  the  Germans  f..i,n.i  that  direct 
effective  resistance  was  out  of  the  question,  they  laid 
themselves  out  to  hamper  the  transit  of  sut)p!ies  re- 
mounts, and  munifi.ms.  Bands  of  snipers  infested  the 
country,  and  sknniishes  with  convoys  were  of  daily 
occurrence.  All  this  had  to  be  systematically  dealt  with 
and  put  down,  and  apparently  imuK'ent  non-"combatants 
ol  German  nationality  rounded  up.  On  the  coast,  from 
lanffa  as  lar  south  as  Haf^amoyo,  the  occupation  of  the 
ports  was  effected  by  landinsr  parties  from  tlie  ships  of 
the  blockadinir  squadron.  Meanwhile,  in  view  of  the 
oistane'C  to  Moschi,  the  Lukigura  represented  for  the 
present  the  Imut  of  the  a.lvance.  Th.  problem  e.f  supplv 
had  been  stretched  to  its  utmost.  The  advanced  base 
must  be  moved  from  Moschi  farther  to  the  soutii  and 
the  line  of  communication  thoroughlv  secured.  So  far 
indeed  had  the  supi)ly  problem  Ixcii  stretched,  added 
to  guerilla  obKtructi.ni.  that  on  the  march  from  the 
Pangam  the  troops  had  lived  upon  half-rations.  Not 
infrequently,  also,  they  hael  had  to  face  sliortage  of 
water.  All  this  was  wearing,  and  the  percentage  of 
sickness  had  become  high.  Ilael  it  not  been  for  the 
wise  provision  which  had  rcservctl  ample  force  to  deal 
with  irregu  ar  attacks  in  the  rear,  the  movement  would 
have  been  held  up.  In  any  event,  the  time  had  come 
bclorc  going  iarthcr  to  reorganise,  rest,  and  refit.  Hence 
just  sejuth  ot  the  Lukigura,  General  Smuts  laid  out  a 
standing  camp  sufficient  for  his  whole  force,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  overhaul  his  arrangements. 

During  the  advance  from  Kahe,  and  belonging  to  this 
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phase  of  the  campaij,m,  there  had  taken  place,  in  the 
north-west,  the  invasion  of  Ruanda  by  Reljrian  forces 
from  the  Congo  Free  State,  and  tlic  capture  by  the 
Iiritish  of  Mvvanza.  the  German  base  in  that  area, 
where  there  had  been  erected  another  powerful  wireless 
apparatus.  In  this  region  east  and  west  of  the  Victoria 
Nyanza.  co-operating  with  the  Uganda  units,  Lieut. -Col. 
I).  H.  Adye  had  under  his  command  a  Lake  Detachment, 
four  battalions  of  nati'-e  regulars,  and  auxiliaries.  For 
^ome  nujnths  his  Detachment  could  act  only  upon  the 
defensive,  but  when  the  Belgian  Ct)lumn  "of  General 
Tonibeur  crossed  the  frontier  of  Ruanda,  and  moved 
iipon  the  capital  Kigali,  the  most  effective  Rritish  sup- 
port became  a  co-ordinated  attack.  The  lirst  objective 
was  Ukercwe  Island,  about  fifty  miles  in  length,  near  the 
south  end  of  the  lake.  Its  capture  was  important 
l)eeause  from  it.  by  way  of  Tabora,  the  Germans  chiefly 
drew  the  su})ply  of  rice  forming  the  staple  ration  of  their 
askaris.  Adye's  force,  transp(.rted  by  the  British  naval 
llotilla  under  Connnander  Th(;rnley."  R.N.,  landed  by 
surprise  and  took  the  German  garris'on  prisoners.  After 
that  stroke  the  way  was  open  for  a  move  against  Mwanza. 
Under  General  Sir  Charles  Crewe,  who  had  been  mean- 
while sent  by  General  Smuts  to  take  over  the  Lake 
conunand,  the  British  troops  there  were  formed  into  an 
Expeditionary  Force,  mustering  some  1 ,800  rides.  Crewe 
to  begin  with  occupied  Bukoba,  to  check  a  hostile  move- 
ment from  that  side.  Mwanza,  at  the  extreme  south  end 
of  the  Victoria  Nyanza,  lies  on  the  eastern  shore  of  a 
great  inlet,  and  on  the  western  side  of  a  hilly  promontory. 
.\sseml)ling  his  main  body  on  Ukercwe  Island,  General 
('•ewe  embarked  them  and  crossed  to  the  Mwanza 
|-iiinsula  by  night,  threw  part  of  his  force  ashore  at 
Kongoro,  on  its  eastern  side,  and  another  part  at  its 
northern  end.  The  two  columns  converged  upon  the 
town,  and  the  need  for  these  precautions  was  that 
Mwanza,  the  base  of  their  operations  in  all  this  north- 
western tract,  had  been  converted  by  the  Germans  into 
a  fortress.  It  was  now  held  by  500  askaris  under 
German    officers.     After    a    lour    days'    blockade    the 
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British  got  in.  Tlir  Germnns  in  tlio  placf  t^ok  to  the 
ships  m  the  h;irh()iir.  and  on  two  of  these,  the  armed 
steamer  Mrcanza.  and  Hcinrich  Otto,  tosrctlier  with  a 
steam  pinnae.-  Schivabrtu  made  a  dash'  uj)  the  indf 
inhind.  At  the  same  time  the  natives  of  tne  -^arnstm 
broke  ont  alou^'  the  Tahora  oad,  and  ,n  the  ruiminir 
hpht  whieh  followed  manv  aot  awav.  Ah;.Tidoned 
steamers  and  hcjiiters.  and  a  prcat  (pumtitv  of  stores 
bafrrra,s,'e,  and  anmnnntion,  W(  re  amon^r  the  captures 
but  mueh  more  sijrnilicant  was  the  nprootin^r  of  German 
power  m  this  part  of  tiie  eountrv,  and  the  aequisition 
ot  a  new  and  vahjahle  base  for  an  advanee  ujjon  Tabora 
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Kii,'litiiif»  vhIu!!  of  Cdniimi  forn's — Kiu>my  rnnci-ntrntion  in  Xguru 
in  MUntiiiriH — V'uii  Devcntir's  ilash  liorn  K.iniloa  Iranyi — Action  at 
Tschcn..'u<'--l^niKvay  I'roin  ThImimi  cut — Xortlu'v's  a.lvanro  from 
Rlioilesiii^ — Bnlu'iiUis  tivk*)  l^jiji  hihI  Kilaonm — Operations  of  Smuts 
in  the  NVinu  mount. lins — B.ittl.'  ,u  Maluinfmdo — Germans  fall 
back  towariU  Moronoro  — U.ittlo  at  Daknva — Knemv's  preparations 
in  tliP  I'lusuru  mountains — Review  of  the  .-.itual  ion— Van  Doven- 
ter'.s  mare»i  to  Kilo,  i  -  I'lana  to  enfra|>  ei\iMiiv  in  riuetim  area — 
Huason.s  for  their  laihire  — Uriti.sh  choik  at  Kis'iaki — Kxhaustion 
of  the  combatant.^ — ( I.-rman;!  fall  back  towanl^J  Mahengo —Capture 
vi  Dar-es-Salom — Helgiaiir)  take  Tabor.i— N'ortli-y's  aiivaneo — 
Aetiou.s  at  Xew  Iringa  and  on  the  Ruluije — (.Jermans  attack 
Lup^mb-  -Surrender  of  German  foree  at  Itijmbulo — Knd  of  tho 
second  phii'^e  of  General  Smut  i'a  canipaiKn— Further  reorgani.sation 
of  Ills  force —InerLane  of  bluck  troops — The  new  British  di.spositi.)n» 
— Y"'!  ,_I^<'tfi"'*-Vorbeek'M  counter-plan— Germans  attack  Malan- 
g.ili — 'l'h.;ir  (lefeat  at  Lupomhe  — Mrit  ish  operations  at  Kilwa — 
Battle  at  Kibata— Xew  plan  for  enclosing  movement — Tactical 
disguises— Battle  at  Dutumi— Cros^^in^'  of  Rufi>?i  seized — Opera- 
tions on  tlie  Rufi:,'i— Smuts  relinquishes  tho  command — German 
food  ililliculties— \'an  Deventer  succeeds  Hoskin.s — Van  Doventer's 
strategy— Von  Lettow-Vorbcck  forced  to  fii,'ht— Battln  at  Xaron- 
gombrt— Mahunco  captured— liattlo  on  tho  Lukulede— Heavy 
German  losses  -Germans  defcnted  at  Mahenge — Surrender  of 
Tafel's  Column — End  of  the  Camjiaign. 

The  second  phase  of  the  campaign  of  General  Smuts 
opened  towards  the  end  of  June,  191G.  In  this  far- 
extended  striipttrlf  ill  East  Africa  and  in  the  interior, 
diinculties  arising  from  transport,  and  it  is  bv  transport 
that  civiHsed  armies  live,  were  enormous.  At  the  same 
time,  the  eliaracter  of  the  German  forces  and  their 
leadership  must  not  be  lost  sifrht  of.  That  these  troops 
were,  with  the  exception  of  their  European  officers, 
black,   implied  no  military  inferiority.     They  were,  in 
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view  of  their  training,  a  hody  i.f  lust  rhuss  li«htinj?  mon. 
imhucd  with  a  i)i()fcssionaI  and  caste  spirit,  and.  as 
aln  adv  pointed  out,  devoted  to  their  service  body  and 
soul.  The  fact  fliat  thev  were  natives  was  indeed  an 
advantage.  Inured  to  the  ehniate,  tfiev  were  able  to 
face  lon^r  and  hitipuinp  marches  on  very  simple,  often 
scanty,  tare.  In  ecpiipment.  apain.  thev  lacked  nothinjj, 
and  so  lonj;  as  the  C.erman  administration  in  Kast 
Africa  had  credit  or  authority,  and  retained  control  of 
the  area  west  of  the  irreater  mountains,  enrolment  of 
recruits  could  be  depended  upon  to  fill  gaps  left  bv 
casualties.  '  ^ 

In  the  opening  phase  of  this  campnijjn  von  Lettow- 
Vorbeek,  !)eaten  in  his  attempt  to  retake  Kandoa  Iransi, 
had  not  only  lost  his  hold  on  the  Usambara  hi-dilands 
but  had  observed  the  British  main  force  advancing 
irresistibly  to  the  south  until  on  the  L  '  -^ura  it  occupied 
a  position  threateninjr  his  Hank  on  .hat  side.  Smuts 
was  now  not  more  than  seventy  miles  from  Moro<Toro 
and  the  Central  Railway,  and  ion  Lcttow-Vorbeck  in 
the  area  of  Kandoa  Irangi  was  not  only  as  far  off  the 
line  himself,  but  aetuallv  farther  to  the  north.  Had 
he  won  m  the  battle  at  Kandoa  Iranpi  he  could,  of  course 
have  crossed  the  Masai  steppe  and  thrown  himself  upon 
the  flank  of  the  British  column,  but  to  do  that  with  a 
victorious  opponent.  Van  Deventer.  in  his  rear,  was  not 
to  be  thoupht  of.  He  would  find  himself  cut  off  from 
the  south  of  the  colony,  where  he  had  his  chief  remaining 
depots  of  ammunition  and  stores,  and  cut  off,  too  frorn 
the  west  and  from  the  railwav  and  deprived  therefore 
of  his  mam  means  of  supply. 

The  situation  was  one  that  mipht  well  have  given  rise 
to  hesitation  and  it  had  developed  with  startling 
rapuiity  \M,en,  however,  Smuts  had  reached  and 
passed  the  Lukigura.  hesitation  was  no  longer  possible 
Van  Deventer  notwithstanding,  the  further  advance  of 
ttie  British  mam  column  had  to  be  barred.  The  German 
conimander  accordingly,  leaving  a  rearguard  to  watch 
and  oppose  Van  Deventer,  moved  his  force  across 
country  oy  forced  marches,  and  threw  himself  into  the 
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Ngiini  mountains,  lie  there  rejoined  the  remnant  of 
his  troops  who  frotn  Lenibcni  had  been  lij^hting  an 
ahiiost  imhroken  succession  f)f  n  aryuard  aetioiis.  Their 
■stnntjth  had  I)een  heavily  reduced,  and  not  least  by  the 
last  and  disastrous  attempted  stand  upon  the  Luki^'ura. 
On  tlie  other  hand,  the  Nj,ruru  mountains  form  a  very 
rum^'d  knot  of  eoiuitry.  and  von  Lettow-Vorbeck  had 
tixre  not  merely  a  «ood  road  Ijchind  him,  but  was 
within  easy  <hstanee  of  the  railway,  and  in  touch  with 
his  bases  in  the  south.  In  the  circumstances  it  was  the 
best  move  he  could  Iiave  made. 

Heeause  it  was  tluit  General  Smuts  had  foreseen  its 
probability  and  was  ready  for  it.  While  his  own  force 
was  beinrj  reorganised  and  recuperated,  he  liad  been  in 
communication  with  Van  Deventer,  and  as  soon  as 
eyidenee  apjxared  of  the  en- my  concentration  in  the 
Ni,'uru  area  Van  Deventer,  re-e(piipped,  was  apain  on 
the  move.  A  detachment  of  his  Division  (under  the 
command  of  Lieut. -Col.  A.  T.  Taylor)  moved  west  to 
and  captured  Ssinpidia.  Another'  detachment  (under 
the  command  of  Lit  lit. -Col.  II.  J.  Fitzpatrick)  struck 
south-west  to  Saranda  on  the  Central  Kailwav.  There 
was  oj)position  on  the  way  at  Mpondi,  but  P'itzpatrick 
in  a  dashmfr  attack  swept  it  aside.  Van  Dcventer's 
mam  body  at  the  same  time  moved  south,  its  destination 
the  town  of  Dodoma.  also  on  the  railway,  but  100  miles 
cast  of  Saranda.  At  Tsehcnene  on  the  route  the  enemy 
had  a  wdl-fortified  position,  wired  in,  and  covered  by 
the  well-known  devices.  To  Van  Dcventer's  equipment, 
however,  there  had  now  been  added  a  battery  of  ar- 
moured motors,  and  they  helped  materiallv  to  make 
short  work  of  the  defence  and  defenders.  Working,'  up 
to  and  along  the  hostile  line,  thev  machine-gnnned  the 
occupants  of  the  trenches  at  sl/ort  range.  From  this 
pomt,  to  anticipate  the  moving  up  of  encmv  troops  to 
Dodoma.  Berrauge  was  sent  on  ahead  with  two  battalions 
ot  infantry,  a  motor  cycle  corps,  and  a  strong  detach- 
ment of  mounted  scouts.  He  was  in  Dodoma  four  days 
later  (July  29).  By  this  prompt  seizure  of  the  railway 
one  of  the  chief  advantages  of  von  Lcttow-Vorbcck's 
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move  into  the  N^funi  district  was  inilliliocJ.  The  move 
of  Van  L)(\int(r  Ix  sales  was  a  uccissary  aid  to  the 
opi-ratioiis  now  dcvrloping  aj^ainst  Tahora.  In  thr 
west.  Mil^'i.iii  tioii])s  t  rans|)ortcd  across  Tati;,'aiivika  had 
taki'H  l)otli  I'jiji  and  Kil^'oiiia.  and  in  the  soulh-wcst 
(Jcncral  .\orthi\,  at  lh(  head  of  the  ICxpedil  ionary 
Force  from  Rhoilcsia.  liad  both  (hiven  the  (Germans  out 
of  Hi  inarckbnr;,'.  and  New  Lanj,'eMhin-!,'.  and  pnslied 
them  l'>()  miles  into  the  interior. 

Northevs  force  was  made  up  of  the  1st  and  '.'nd  South 
African  IJilles  the  Uritish  Soutii  Africa  I'olicc ;  the 
Northern  liliodesia  I'ohce.  natives  under  while  com- 
missioned ollicers  ;  anci  the  1st  Kmjj's  African  Hillcs. 
Arrivino;  at  Karontja  from  the  Cape  in  I'ehniary.  1;»16. 
licncral  Nortliey  iiad  until  the  middle  of  May  hicii  hard 
at  work  settinfj  on  foot  the  or;Tanisation  for  an  oil'cnsivc 
and  forward  mov(  nient.  His  dilliculties  were  not  lif^ht. 
Su])phes,  munitions  and  stores  had  to  I)  l)rou},'ht  upiither 
from  the  Cape  to  railhead  in  Ilhodesia,  GOO  miles  from 
the  (.ernian  l)oimdary,  or  up  the  Zambesi,  and  then  over- 
land to  Laki'  Nyassa.  1  rom  Chintle  on  the  Zambesi  to  the 
Kttront,'a  the  distance  was  700  miles.  Hesides  the  com- 
batants more  than  •_'(), OiM)  native  carriers  had  to  be  pro- 
vided for.  Tlie  country,  too.  over  which  prospective 
operations  wereto  be  carried  on — the  South-Western  area 
of  Cierman  Fast"  Africa— was  crossed  by  lofty  momitains. 
between  tliem  now  desolate  and  depopulated  valleys 
covered  by  dense  tropical  bush.  And  save  for  native 
tracks,  some  of  tlu  ni  over  passes  8,000  feet  above  sea 
level,  it  was  without  roads.  Hardly  is  it  j)()ssible  to 
imagine  a  more  formidable  wilderness.  This  had  been  the 
scene  of  the  long  drawn  out  native  strugj^le  against  C.erman 
rule,  and  its  solitudes  still  testilied  to  the  uesperation  on 
the  one  side,  and  mercilessness  on  the  other.  But  of  the 
solid  work  of  ticneral  Northey  the  convincing  proof  is 
that  during  the  many  months  of  this  campaign  his 
troops  never  once  found  themselves  short  of  sup{)lics. 

As  soon  as  the  further  move  on  the  part  of  Van 
Deventer  had  been  carried  out,  ami  the  enemy's  main 
supply  line  from  the  west  cut,  General  Smuts,  at  the 
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l..-pmn.,ij  ol  AuiTMst,  nu.i.  struck  his  „.,n,.  at  Msiln.. 
v.u  I.  I  the  I.ukiuuia.  an.l  |.n,n  ..I,  ,1  to  .l.al  with  th,' 
lostilc  ccuTi.t ration  (■()n(r..ntiiijr  hirn.  His  mad  lav  in 
the  irs  instance  ..v-t  a  pass  thiuu^rh  (he  lulls  uin.'h 
(l.vi.lc  the  vulicy  <.t  the  Lnkitrura  tnun  that  of  the 
M. lonua.       Ihe  latf.r  river  cuts  the  l.lo.k  ..f  mountains 

'     ♦       'm"'"-..^".*^'^'  •■"'^t   '^   '»"•   K'"WV   mountain 
ami  a  tum[,le  of  foothills  ;  to  the  nest  the  main  n.ass  of 
the   Vmiu   ran^re      A.ross   the   pass   to  the  south-ucst, 
ad     hen  alonp  the  valley  of  the  Mdonj^a  to  the  south 
Uh   neu   road  to  Moro^oro  had  Ik  en  e(,nstruel(d      The 
enemy    ..fcours.'    had  ol.sfruet.d  the  j.ass.  an.l  to  force 
It  hy  dir.et  aitaek  woul.l  have  heen  tedious  and  costlv. 
Jnt  ther.-  IS  a  hreak  m  the  main  ehain  to  the  north-vve'st 
bN  ^^a^  ol  Rimhc.  and  this  delile  h  d  to  the  vallev  of  the 
Kisseru     a    trihutary    of   the    M.lonaa.     I.'oHouin.r    the 
rouRh   traek   alonp  the   Kisseru   a  movement   nu-dit    he 
made  whieh   would  come  out   into  tiu-  Mdonea "valley 
at  Mhonda  mission  station,   ami  so  ^.t   ast nd<.  of  the 
(.erman  line  of  retreat,     (ieneral  Smuts  seized  npon  this 
"IHM.n^r      Inlormed    that    the    mountain    tracks    Mere 
pruetieal.ie  for  whccKd  transport,  his  ,,lan  was  to  send 
tlu   division  of  Brits  round  by  Kind,,,  to  Mhonda.  the 
Mounted  Hr.parle  of  Knslin  leadinj:.  an.i  H.ves's  Infantry 
Biyde   in   support.     On   the   other   (left)   winjr  to   the 

einte  .  t  T'^'  "^-  '^^>^'PP''^'-^''  ^vhile  i^art  of  his  force 
Icinted.  to  befrin  with,  at  the  eneniv  defences  of  the 
pass    was  to  work   round   by  Mount  "Kanjja.   cross  the 

^Mh  n  r^  u'^'  *'"  ^'''!'""'^  ^•''^"^•y  '-■-'-  -PPo-te 
o  t  M  '■.  "'-^"'^y^f^^ton-  •"  the  centre,  Mas  to  move 
out   o     .Msiha  camp   and   work   up  the   pass   alonrj  the 

oo  lulls.     It  was  a  well-planiud  scheme,'  and  assunumr 

that  It  was  carried  out  as  desi^rned,  von  Lettow-Vorbeck 

would  hnd  the  mam  British  force  massed  on  his  ri^ht 

lank  and  in  his  rear,  and  his  own  troops  pinned  against 

the  Nnuru  mountains.  ^  against 

as  designed.  Lnshn,  on  reachinrj  the  vallev  of  the 
Kisseru,  sent  back  word  that  the  tracks  to  Mho-nda  were 
not  practicable  for  wheeled  transport.     The  Brigarie  of 
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Bovcs  was  tlicrefort-  diverted  to  Alahasi,  at  the  lower  or 
south-western  outlet  of  the  pass,  and  EnsHn  not  only 
pushed  on  to  Mhonda  witliout  infantry  support  but 
\v\fh  onlv  two  out  of  his  tliree  mounted  corps.  The 
third,  los'infj  its  v,av  in  the  hills,  followed  the  track  of  the 
infantry  hrij^'ade  to  Maliasi.  Further,  Sheppard's  men 
also  were  delayed  owing  to  difficulties  in  cutting  through 
the  bush.  The  result  of  all  this  was  that  the  enemy, 
falling  back  before  Hannyngton,  on  discovering  the 
danger  in  the  rear,  encountered  on  endeavouring  to 
debouch  from  the  pass  the  troops  of  Beves,  and  at 
Maiaiuondo,  with  the  force  of  Beves  in  front  and  that 
of  Hamivngtoii  on  the  rear,  was  brought  to  action.  The 
fight  last -<1  two  days  (August  10  and  11)  and  the  troops 
of  von  L<.tto\v-Vorbeck  were  severely  handled.  Never- 
theless he  managed  in  the  end  to  break  out.  At  Mhonda 
he  came  across  the  two  corps  of  Enslin's  brigade  holding 
positions  across  the  main  road.  Here,  being  in  superior 
strength,  he  attacked  and  with  resolution,  for  he  was  .ii  a 
hurry.  Enslin  held  on,  but  was  not  strong  enough  to  bar 
the  exit.  Badly  damaged  therefore  though  they  were, 
the  German  force  contrived  once  more  to  get  away. 

In  the  meantime  (August  11),  Sheppard  had  reached 
the  point  at  which  he  was  to  to\ich  the  route,  the  Rus- 
songo  river.  B>  that  time,  however,  the  quarry  had 
flown  South  of  Mhonda  there  is  a  junction  of  roads 
and  the  routes  run  to  Morogoro  due  south,  and  to 
Kilossa  south-west.  At  this  junction,  alike  to  confuse 
the  pursuit  and  speed  up  the  retreat,  the  German  troops 
divided,  the  small jr  body  making  for  Kilossa,  the  larger 
for  Morogoro.  Hannyngton  now  moved  in  pursuit  to 
Kilossa,  and  Sheppard  again  to  the  left,  while  Enslin 
followed  up  along  the  main  route.  The  latter  at  Dakava 
crosses  the  Wami.  ami  as  the  Wami  is  both  wide  and 
deep  there  was  here  a  large  modern  bridge.  The 
British  intt  iitioii  was,  if  possible,  to  seize  this  crossing. 
Sheppard.  having  those  orders,  struck  the  Wami  lower 
down  at  Kipera,  and  in  time  to  prevent  the  destruction 
of  a  light  lootbridge  at  that  place  ;  crossed  with  his 
brigade  to  the  south  bank,  and  pushed  westward  for 
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Dakava.  But  tiie  enemy  had  got  over  in  strength  just 
before,  and  were  (August  16)  able  some  miles  down- 
stream to  hold  liim  on.  Coineidently  Pjislin  had 
tbllowed  them  up  and  was  on  tlie  north  bank.  The 
German  rearguard,  however,  there  defended  the  bridge- 
head with  lutermi;  ution,  and  Enslin's  brigade  had  to 
find  a  fordable  crossing  up  stream.  When  they  were 
discovered  to  have  passed  tiie  river  von  Lettow-Vorbeck 
resumed  his  march  south  (August  18). 

His  extrication  of  himself  and  his  forces  out  of  the 
Nguru  entanglement,  the  severity  of  the  fighting  and 
marching  involved,  and  his  serious  losses  both  of  men 
and  of  equipment,   proved  in  truth  to  be  one  of  the 
determining    points    of    the    campaign.     Immediately 
south  of  the  Central  Railway  at  Morogoro  lies  another 
knot  of  rugged  country— the'area  of  the  Uluguru  moun- 
tains, and  it  had  formed  part  of  von  Lettow-Vorbeck's 
plan    to    hold    on    to    this    tract.     It    commanded    the 
railway,  and  so  long  as  he  remained  in  possession  the 
line  could  not  be  used.     Behind  him  hi'  had  his  southern 
depots,  for  a  nt)table  feature  of  the  German  preparations, 
intended  alike  to  reduce  transport  and  to  minimise  the 
risks  of  capture,   had   been  the   storage  of  reserves  of 
arms  and  amnuinition  at  various  centres,  any  one  of 
which   could   readily   be   converted   into   a  base.     The 
measures  adopted  for  the  defence  of  the  Uluguru  area 
had  been,  it  was  evident,  carefully  thought  out.    Military 
roads  had  been  cut,  and  in  one  instance  curried  over  a 
defde  along  the  face  of  a  sheer  cliff  upon  a  gallery  of 
massive  beams;  naval  4.1  inch  gims  cmplaced  at  com- 
manding points,  and  large  reserves  of  heavy  munitions 
accumulated. 

But  a  combination  of  circumstances  now  went  to 
render  these  German  preparations  futile.  The  first  was 
the  state  of  von  Lettow-Vorbeck's  iorces.  They  were 
showing  unmistakable  signs  of  wear.  Their  moral, 
shaken  by  the  defeat  at  Kandoa  Irangi,  where  they  had 
fairly  measured  themselves  in  the  open  with  their 
opponents,  wos  falling.  Since  then  they  had  experienced 
nothing  save  reverses.     Mechanical  preparations  are  of 
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little  avail  if  there  are  not  resolute  men  behind  them. 
The  German  officers  were  doubtless  still  resolute,  but 
their  men  in  the  mass  were  discouraged,  and  fought  on 
fr(Ma  a  habit  of  obedience.  It  Avas  not  enough.  Sce7nidly, 
the  developments  in  the  west  were  gloomy.  On  "a 
review  of  events  not  the  slightest  doubt  can 'be  enter- 
tairied  that  the  German  scheme  for  the  defence  of  East 
Africa,  seeing  that  attack  depended  upon  the  sea, 
assumed  as  a  condition  precedent  command  of  the  Great 
Lakes,  and  ability  to  safeguard  themselves  on  that  side. 
And.  safe  on  that  side  and  their  chief  recruiting  and 
supply  ground  assured,  to  hold  in  succession  from  north 
to  south  such  knots  of  country  as  the  Usambara  plateau, 
the  Nguru  mountains,  the  Uiuguru  mountains,  and  the 
Upogoro  hills  near  Mahenge.  should  have  enaliled  tlxni 
to  confront  an  attack  witli  a  series  of  almost  insoluble 
problems.  But  command  of  the  Lakes,  which  is  in 
effect  the  mastery  of  the  interior  of  Africa,  had  been 
lost,  and  there  had  come  to  pass  what  had  never  been 
reckoned  probable — an  attack  from  north  to  south 
parallel  with  the  coast,  combined  with  a  converging 
onset  west  of  the  main  mountains.  At  this  very  Time 
while  Northey  was  moving  in  from  the  south-west,  and 
Crewe  pushing  south  from  the  Victoria  Nyanza.  three 
columns  of  Belgian  native  troops  were  in  a  swift  and 
remarkably  timed  co-ordination  closing  Tipon  Tabora. 
Von  Wehlc.  who  had  fallen  back  on  that  place,  was 
striving  to  head  off  his  opponents,  but  he  was  out- 
weighted,  and  his  retreat  with  such  of  his  troops  as  he 
could  keep  together  was  imminent.  Not  less  serious, 
von  Falkenstcin  in  the  south-west  was  equally  out- 
matched, and  hat!  been  uniformly  unsuccessful. 

From  Dakava,  looking  at  his  proceedings  from  the 
British  standpoint,  the  German  Commander-in-Chief, 
having  the  option  of  retiring  either  upon  Kilossa  or  upon 
Morogoro,  was  as  likely  as  not  to  choose  the  former 
alternative,  since  Kilos'sa  lay  on  the  direct  route  to 
Mahenge.  The  defences  in '  the  Uiuguru  mountains 
were  not  then  known.  It  appeared  therefore  desirable 
to  deprive  him  of  this  option,  and  to  leave  Jlorogoro 
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his  only  choice.  Accordinjr  to  the  calculations  (jf  Grncral 
Siiiiits.  there  was  a  good  chance  of  there  roundiajj  him 
up.  On  these  grounds  Van  Deventer  had  been  asked  to 
advance  vvitli  lii>  Divisuin  cast  aionfj  the  railway  and 
occupy  Kilossa  before  the  main  Cerman  force,  then  in 
the  Xpuru  moimtains.  could  fall  liaek  to  that  prtint. 
Van  Dcvenfcr's  advanced  trooi)s  were  then  at  Gulvve, 
and  the  distance  of  (iulwe  from  Kilossa  is  seventy  miles. 
But  it  is  seventy  miles  of  most  dillieult  country.  Its 
character  may  he  inferred  i'rom  the  i'aet  that  on  this 
section  of  the  railway  there  were  some  forlv  bridges. 
The  country  was  a  succession  of  ridges,  and  they  were 
only  to  be  crossed  through  deliles,  often  narrow.  ' 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  von  Lettow-Vorbeck 
had  not  neghcted  to  covrr  "his  flank  in  this  direction. 
The  force  Van  Deventer  had  against  him  was  ten  double 
companies,  mustering  at  full  strength  2,000  rifles  ;  a 
feeble  total,  of  course,  measured  by  the  standard  of 
operations  in  Europe,  but  in  such  a  country,  .d  falling 
back  from  ridge  to  ridge,  cnpal)le  of  offering  a  serious 
opposition.  The  South  African  conmiander  set  out  on 
this  march  on  August  9.  and  it  was  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  in  tlu'  whole  East  African  campaign.  In 
their  advance  from  Kandoa  Irangi  his  men  had  had  an 
arduous  time,  ai-.d  owing  to  the  distance  and  the  difficulty 
of  provisioning  from  Moschi  they  liad  had  to  go  verv 
often  upon  short  commons.  They  lesjionded,  however, 
to  this  new  call  with  spirit,  and  faced  its  fatigues  cheer- 
fully. And  the  fatigues  were  far  from  light.  Van 
Deventer  found  himself  obstinately  opposed,  not  merely 
every  mile,  but  every  j  ard  of  tlieway.  All  the  bridges 
on  tlie  railway  had  been  mined,  and  where  not  wholly 
destroyed— some  were  massive— were  left  unfit  for 
traflic.  Had  it,  not  been  for  the  industry  and  ingenuity 
of  the  engineers,  who  with  local  mat eriaf  rigged  them  up 
and  adapted  them  for  motor  trolley  transport,  Van 
Deventer's  Division  could  not,  have  got  on  at  all.  But 
from  one  position  after  another,  usually  by  skilful 
turning  tactics,  the  enemy  was  htmtcd.  "  The  hostile 
positions  were  well  prepared  :  every  place  suitable  for 
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an   ambuscadr    taken    advr.ntago    of.     Knsc,    however, 
was  met  witli  rase,  and  steadily  the  advance  rolled  on. 

The  last  stage  of  the  niareh  was  the  worst.  It  laj' 
throiirrh  the  Usiifjara  mountains,  alonrj  the  detih'  twenty- 
five  nules  in  length  worn  in  the  hills  by  the  Mkondokwa 
river.  The  defile  is  narrow,  a  canon  havinrr  on  cither 
hand  steep  wooded  bluffs  risiurr  to  nearly  2.000  feet 
above  sea  level,  and  the  river  windinrj  froiri  .^ide  to  side 
across  the  nearly  Hat  floor.  Here  was  a  position  lending 
itself  to  every  artihce  of  defence,  and  one  of  the  enemy's 
means  of  defence  was  a  bombardment  alon^;  the  valley 
witli  naval  guns  outranging  any  pieces  Van  Di'venter 
had  or  could  move.  Nevertheless,  he  fought  his  way 
through,  and  he  got  through  with  very  slight  casualties, 
for  in  ambuscades  he  bettered  the  Germans  at  their  own 
game.     On  August  22  he  was  in  Kilossa. 

He  arrived  there  four  days  after  the  Germans  left 
Dakava.  But  Dakava  is  sixty  miles  away,  and  therefore 
he  had  arrived  just  in  time.  'And  von  Lettow-Vorbeek, 
having,  as  was  supposed,  thus  been  headed  off  to  Moro- 
goro,  the  next  thing  was  to  fasten  him  there.  That,  on 
the  information  then  available,  could  be  done  by  blocking 
the  outlets  of  the  Uluguru  mountains  in  his  rear.  There 
were,  it  was  believed,  two  of  these  outlets  ;  one  on  the 
WTst  through  Mlali  ;  the  other  to  the  south-east  through 
Kiroka.  Enslin,  reinforced  by  Van  Deventer's  1st 
Mounted  Brigade  under  the  command  of  General  Nusi-ey, 
was  sent  round  to  Mlali  ;  Sheppard  to  Kiroka,  and  both 
places  were  occupied.  In  the  meantime  *he  Britisii 
main  column,  crossing  the  Wami— the  bridge  at  Dakava 
having  been  repaired — moved  upon  Morogoro  Ijy  a 
slightly  roundabout  route  and  approached  from  the 
north-east. 

^  The  r(>ason  for  this  manoeuvre  was  that,  informed  of 
Enslin's  move,  and  believing  it  to  ]»■  the  prelude  of  an 
attack  from  the  west,  the  Cierman  Gener/d  had  disposed 
the  main  strength  of  his  tniops  in  that  direction.  It  was 
important  to  attack  him  before  he  could  change  front. 
The  last  part  of  the  British  march  was  therefore  made 
at  the  best  speed,  but  twenty-live  miles  of  the  way  lay 
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across  a  waterless  belt,  and  in  other  places  tliroiigh  bush, 
and  Avhcrc  the  sun  at  noonthiy  is  witlioul  shadow  in  a 
wenry  Iniid,  ihi^  wa-^  fn-inf,'.  "it  was,  indeed,  the  most 
tryiniT  march  the  troops  had  lieen  called  upon  so  far 
to  (ace.  They  faced  it  cheerfully,  because  there  was  at 
last  the  pro'^peet  of  a  decisive  strljke. 

Unfortunately,  the  ^'reat  stroke— the  stroke  which 
was  to  have  wound  up  the  campaign— missed  tire. 
When  they  arri\ed  at  Moroiroro  von  Lettow-Vorbcck 
was  !iot  there.  Kast  Africa,  of  course,  was  not  a  country 
which  had  then  b( en  syst(  inatically  surveyed,  and  much 
of  the  d(  tail  of  its  <.'-eo;rraphy  was  guesswork.  Unknown 
to  (Jeneral  Snuits  or  to  his  Intellijrence  Service,  there 
was  a  road  from  ]\Iororr()ro  out  of  the  Ulupuru  tanjfle  to 
the  south  throu<,rh  Kissaki.  The  elusive  von  Lettow- 
Vorbeek  had  tak(  n  it.  He  had  had  to  leave  behind  him 
liis  heavy  p-uns  and  a  mass  of  amnninition,  but  all  that 
was  a  detail  compared  with  slippin^r  past  the  pincers. 
As  usual  wli(  n  in  a  corner,  he  had.  for  the  sake  of  speed 
in  movement,  and  in  part  also  to  ensure  the  escape  of 
his  main  body,  sent  defaehments  alonp  the  side  tracks 
to  IMlali  and  Kiroka  on  the  chance  of  Ihidinp;  those  doors 
still  open.  Knslin  and  Sheppard.  l)einfT  alreadv  there, 
these  ditachments  were  broken  up.  General'  Smuts 
found  out  what  the  situation  was  on  arrivinrr  at  Mlali 
just  after  the  fiyht.  Forthwith  Brits,  with  Enslin's  and 
Beyes's  Brij^'ades  made  a  dash  for  Kissaki,  while  Nussey, 
strikiiifr  from  Mlali  eastward  into  the  hills,  was  to  jjet  on 
to  the  road  from  .Moro^'oro  to  Kissaki  and  hustle  the 
enemy's  rear.  Nussey  was  puidcd  by  the  abandoned 
anmnmition  wliich  he  found  everywhere  strewn  alon<T  the 
line  of  fliirht.  '  " 

And  now  ensued  one  of  the  most  peculiar  actions  of 
the  campaign.  At  Kissaki  von  Lettow-Vorbeck,  encum- 
bered with  sick,  found  it  imperative  at  last  to  allow  his 
harried  troojjs  a  slight  pause,  and  he  was  at  Kissaki 
when,  on  September  5.  Brits  appeared.  On  the  way, 
however.  Brits  had  had  to  pass  the  Mssongossi  river,  and 
he  found  it  too  d. en  to  take  over  cither  his  wagons  or  his 
artillery.     Nor  were   there  any  means  of  constructing 
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Ijiidc'cs  strong  cnoiigli  for  such  a  purpose.  Nevertheless, 
though  without  guns,  he  deeidcd  to  go  on.  Arriving 
before  Kissaki,  lie  op(  ned  an  at'ack.  This  native  town 
is  on  the  north  hank  of  the  M^^'cta  rivr,  and  the  attaek 
by  the  British  infantry  (Bcvcs's  Brigade)  was  from  the 
north,  conjoined  by  an  attaek  from  the  west  and  south- 
west l)y  Eiislin's  troopers.  But,  his  mana?uvre  cov(  red 
bv  the  bush,  von  Lettow-Vorbeek  dexterously  thrust  a 
strong  eontingent  in  between  the  attacking  infantry  and 
the  attacking  horse,  and  wedged  theni  apart.  The 
result  was  that  neither  operation  prospered,  for  having 
effected  that  disposition  he  threw  his  main  body  against 
Euslin.  and  eompelird  his  retirement.  In  the  eiretim- 
stanecs,  Brits  decided  to  entrench  six  miles  north  of 
K'ssnki  and  await  the  arrival  of  Nussey.  Next  morning 
Niissey  rode  down  from  the  mountains.  During  his 
move  his  wireless  had  been  put  out  of  action  by  an 
accident,  and  he  was  not  aware  that  Brits  was  in  the 
neighbourhood.  Finding  the  enemy  in  Kissaki,  he  also 
attneked.  but  he  speedily  discovered  that  he  had  to 
confront  the  whole  German  force.  The  battle  lasted 
all  day,  Nussey  gallantly  holding  his  ground  against 
greatly  superior  numbers,  and  it  was  heard  from  Whigu 
Jlill,  where  the  troops  of  Brits  had  dug  in.  It  was  a 
case,  however,  of  so  near  and  yet  so  far.  To  move 
through  the  interlying  bush  was  not  possible.  All 
that  could  be  done  was  to  warn  Nussey  of  the  situation, 
and  direct  him  to  retire. 

Not  slow  to  perceive  the  advantage  which  had  thus 
unexpectedly  fallen  to  him,  von  Lettow-Vorbcck  sat 
tight  at  Kissaki  for  another  week,  a  pause  which  to  him 
and  his  tired  forces  was  beyond  estimate.  But,  of 
course,  he  was  aware  that  the  squee/.e  would  soon  be 
renewed,  so  that  when  Hannyngton's  Brigade  moved 
upon  him  from  the  east,  having  come  down  from  Kiroka, 
and  Enslin  began  to  encircle  him  from  the  north-east, 
he  made  up  his  mind  that  Kissaki  was  too  hot  to  remain 
in.  and  resumed  his  wanderings,  leaving  to  his  foes  his 
sick,  who  included  seventy-two  Germans. 

So  far  as  manoeuvring  was  concerned,  von  Lettow- 
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Vorljcck  had  been  at  Kissaki  hrought  ck-finitdy  to  hay, 
and  could  the  British  t'orccs  tlun  and  there  liavo  dosed 
in  upon  him  tlie  campaign  to  all  intents  would  have  horn 
at  an  end.  He  could  not  have  avoided  surrender.  But 
if  his  troops  were  tired  the  British  were  not  less  so.  In 
this  last,  and  as  it  was  Iiojud  final,  effort  they  had  put 
I'orth  their  last  ounce  of  (  ner^ry.  The  advance  round 
the  eastern  spurs  of  the  Uluijuru  hlock  had  been  an 
extraordinary  feat.  Besides  inarehinf^  with  their  kit 
under  a  scorchin<T  ;uid  pitiless  sun.  the  men  of  Sluppard's 
Bri{,'afle  had  been  eni:;a(:t(l  in  road-cuttin;f  and  road- 
makintj.  In  one  instance,  where  the  route  to  the  south 
was  Irauid  to  lead  to  a  pcr[)endicular  cliff,  a  way  down 
had  been  blasted  Ihrounh  the  rock.  Sheppard  was  a 
military  engineer,  and  his  skill  in  the  direction  of  all 
this  work  was  invaluable.  At  the  same  time,  while  it 
alone  made  the  moving-  up  of  supplies  practicable,  it 
involved  fatipue.  Shortarre  of  rations,  economised  to 
permit  of  rapidity  of  niana'uvre,  and  rapidity  could  be 
achieved  in  no  other  way,  had.  too.  added  to  tlie  climate, 
caused  a  hiph  percentage  of  sickness.  Again,  in  crossing 
the  belts  of  the  country  infested  by  the  tse-tsc  fly,  the 
horses  had  perished  by  hundreds.  Means  of  moving  the 
guns  and  supjjly  wagons  became  uncertain  or  were 
crippled  ;  mounted  corps  were  mounted  for  the  most 
part  only  in  name,  and  nine-tenths  of  the  men  left  fit 
fought  on  foot.  In  short,  the  Divisions  of  Smuts  which 
closed  round  Kissaki  were  threadbare. 

It  is  true  that  the  force  of  von  Lettow-Vorbcck  was  in 
the  matter  of  effectives  in  no  better  case.  The  (icrman 
General  had  through  disease  .and  casualties  lost  half  his 
men.  In  particular,  the  Kuropean  element  of  his  force 
had  been  reduced  to  a  remnant,  and  that  remnant  was 
itself  fast  disappearing.  liis  equipment  and  supplies, 
besides,  had  gone  to  wreck.  But  in  one  vital  respect 
affairs  had  altered  in  his  favour.  His  force  now  pos- 
sessed superior  mobility,  where  before  it  had  been  inferior. 
And  in  Kissaki.  owing  to  the  accidents  which  had  frus- 
trated the  British  co-ordination,  and  enabled  him  to 
check  the  British  attacks  in  detail,  his  men  had  had  a 
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respite  which  at  this  juncturo  it  had  been  of  the  utmost 
consequence  to  deny.  On  the  other  lianii,  their  efforts 
having  missed  firr,  the  troops  of  General  Smuts  had  had 
no  such  advantape.  When,  tlierefore,  von  Lettow- 
Vorheek  moved  out  of  Kissaki.  it  was  in  face  of  an  enemy 
niial)le  to  follow  him  uji. 

The  motive  for  his  move  was  not  only  the  desire  to 
slip  away  while  opportunity,  a  piece  of  unlooked-for 
Ljood  fortune,  offered,  but  the  necessity  which  had  now 
arisen  for  stiffening  the  German  resistance  round  Ma- 
lieno(  .  The  British  had  a  column,  mustering  1,800 
rilks,  under  the  command  of  General  Edwards,  who  was 
safe-guarding  the  lines  of  com.numication.  moving  down 
the  coastal  zone,  and  led  by  an  energetic  officer.  Col. 
Price,  a  swift  march  had  been  made  towards  Dar-es- 
Salem.  The  port  itself  had  been  seized  by  a  landing 
party  from  the  British  squadron,  and  having  the  railway 
from  that  place  now  in  their  hands,  the  reorganising 
f  lemcnts  of  the  attack  were  hard  at  work  adapting  the 
line  for  transport.  In  the  west,  Tombeur  had  pinched 
von  Wehle  out  of  Tabora  (September  19)  and  Crewe  was 
east  of  that  place  at  Igalulu.  With  such  troops  as  he 
could  still  keep  together,  von  Wehle  was  in  retreat 
through  the  Itumba  mountains,  and  his  lieutenant. 
Wintgens,  covering  his  flank  from  the  south,  <  i  the  move 
with  a  smaller  column  by  way  of  Sikonge.  Both  bodies 
were  making  for  New  Iringa,  120  miles  or  thereabouts 
north-w(-st  <jf  Mahenge.  It  was  of  consequence  for 
what  was  left  of  the  German  forces  to  gather  at  Mahenge. 
Nortluy,  however,  was  pushing  towards  that  place,  and 
one  { olumn  of  his  force  was  now  south-west  of  it  on  the 
Ruhuje  river,  while  another  was  already  on  the 
Ruanga  to  the  north-west.  It  was  no  longer  certain 
that  von  Wehle  and  \Vintgens  could  dodge  him.  Finally, 
the  Portuguese,  having  joined  with  the  other  Allies,  had 
crossed  the  southern  frontier. 

In  the  circumstances,  the  one  course  open  to  von 
Lettow-Vorbeck  was,  while  safeguarding  the  line  of  the 
Rutigi,  to  march  as  rapidly  as  possible  towards  Mahenge, 
and  before  the  British  main  force  could  again  get  on 
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theinovc.  and  in  con  junction  with  his  western  litutrnants, 
«lrf(ut  N'orthey  in  drtail.  Hut  the  t  -  nl  fortune,  which 
hud  for  II  moment  seemed  fuvouraljh  .  onee  more  turned 
iij^ainst  him.  Northey.  on  hearinjj  of  the  move  of  von 
Welile  ui)on  New  Iruifra,  (hncted  his  I{uan<;a  column 
towards  tlic  same  point.  South  of  New  Irin^a.  on 
Octolxr  U>.  the  two  })odies  met,  and  tfie  (Jcrmans, 
thoufjji  assisted  l)y  a  diversion  froiu  Malien^'(>,  were 
defeated.  Havin;,'  thus  disposfd  for  tJie  time  of  von 
Welile.  Northey  turudl  to  deal  with  the  column  from 
Mah.  ngc.  eneountind  it  on  the  Huhuje,  and  in  a 
desperate  little  hattl(>  in  which  tlie  enemy's  loss  in  killed, 
wounded,  and  prisoners  was  nearly  'MO  men,  threw  it 
hack  acr(»ss  the  river.  In  the  riieantime,  also  from 
Mahenpe,  the  Germans  had  moved  out  to  attack  the 
south-western  eolunui. 

This  was  a  well-devised  counter-stroke,  for  while  one 
part  of  thrir  force  marched  rapidly  west  to  Northey's 
advanced  base  at  Lupemhe.  and  laid  sieqe  to  it,  the 
other  man(ruvr(<l  to  place  itself  hetwren  Lupemhe  and 
New  Irin<ra  so  as  to  cut  off  relief.  But  Northey  acted 
with  promptitude  and  ener{,'y.  Reuniting  his  tniops,  he 
shepherded  the  intercepting  enemy  off  the  route  to 
Lupemlx-  into  the  hilly  country  to  the  noith-west,  and 
pushed  them  to  Itemhule  Mission. si.xtymilesoffLupembe. 
There,  isolated  in  the  hills,  after  an  attempt  to  cut  their 
way  out  in  w  liich  they  lost  seventy-one  German  olTicers, 
with  proportionate  native  casualties,  the  rest,  with  fifty- 
threcCJerman  officers,  laid  down  their  arms.  The  prisoners 
totalled  over  500.  After  this  Northey  turned  to  the 
relief  of  Lupembe,  and  on  his  approach  the  siege  was 
raised.  While  he  was  thus  engaged,  von  Wehle  irad  got 
through  in  Mahenge,  but  the  march  of  .500  miles  from 
Tabora,  added  to  the  losses  in  and  desertions  following 
his  reverse,  had  left  his  contingent  a  skeleton.  The 
blows  the  Germans  had  suffered  had  been  among  the 
heaviest  they  had  yet  experienced.  All  that  remained 
to  them  of  East  Aiiica,  and  of  the  once  enormous 
sphere  of  influence,  was  the  territory  south  of  the  Rufigi. 

The  campaign  now  entered  upori  its  final  phase,  and 
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the  fcaturos  which  marked  that  phase  were  iirsf  a  further 
reorganisation  of  the  forees  on  th»'  Hritish  side  ;  seef>ndly, 
ami  with  a  view  to  liindi  rinjj  that  rcorj^'aiusation.  a 
(itrinan  counter-offensive  ;  tliirdly.  the  renewed  Hritish 
advance. 

All  the  white  combatants  in  (Jeiural  Srnuts's  forces 
(Iceland  to  he  medically  unfit  were  sent  home.  They 
were  replaced  by  African  infantry,  partly  raised  and 
trained  in  East  Africa,  and  enrolled  as  fresli  jjaltaiions 
of  the  King's  Afiican  Rifles,  partly  by  a  Nigerian  lirigade. 
excellent  Ilausa  r*  uiments,  virider  the  command  of 
Hrigadier-(;eneral  F.  II.  H.  Cunliffe.  Towards  the  enrol- 
ment of  troops  on  the  spot  the  work  of  the  British 
Political  OfTicers  in  the  part  of  the  country  already 
occupied  hod  contributed  most  materially.  These  ex- 
perienced and  capable  nu  n  were  in  touch  with  the  native 
chiefs  and  communities,  and  in  view  of  the  general  odium 
of  {'Crman  rule,  naturally  warlike  recruits  were  readily 
for^ncoming.  The  chief  change  in  the  forees  was  the 
reduction  in  the  proportion  of  mounted  men.  owing  to 
the  heavy  wastage  of  horses.  Some  indication  of  the 
loss  will  be  gathered  from  the  fact  that  in  the  course  of 
this  cami)aign  there  were  sent  from  South  Africa  more 
than  23,000  horses,  upwards  of  24..000  mules,  and  7,500 
and  more  donkeys.  But  even  with  that  huge  importa- 
tion it  was  impossible  to  keep  pace  with  the  ravages  of 
disease  set  up  by  the  tsc-tse  pest.  The  Mounted  Brigade 
of  Enslin  was  therefore  rolled  into  that  of  Nusscy,  and 
both  placed  under  the  latter's  command.  As  re-formed 
the  main  force  was  made  up  of  two  divisions  and  a 
Reserve  on  this  basis  : — 

1st  Division  (lloskins)  consisting  of  the  3rd  East 
African  Brigade  (assigned  to  Hannyngton)  and  Hannyng- 
ton's  old  command,  the  2ml  East  African  Brigade 
(t-aiisfcred  to  Brigadier-General  11.  de  C.  O'CJrady). 

2nd  Division  (Van  Deventer)  with  the  native  regulars 
of  Crewe's  Lake  force  added  to  it. 

Reserve,  1st  E^ast  African  Brigade  (Sheppard),  South 
African  Infantry  Brigade  (Beves),  the  Nigerians,  and  a 
contingent  of  Indian  troops. 
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As  n^ranls  tlic  dispositioi,   ,,r  fo,..s  th.rc  had   boon 
nuK  .;  at    the  ( ml   <.C  Ort.W.cr,   Ih,    i,M|..,rtant   nicv,-  of 
scnd,,,^  the  ;jr(l  Hast  Alruar.  Jlriyu.lc,  tl.,„  a  r.cw  lornia- 
tion     hy   Mil   Irt.rn    Dar-is-Sal.  m.    t.,   Kilwa.    150   miles 
lar  ht r  s„uth  ..n  the  c.ast.  and  sixty  tnilcs  south  of  the 
UnUir^   tstuary      North   of  the    Huliui   the   emn.v   still 
held  towards  the  e<.ast  a  triangle  ofeounfrv  from "which 
he  made  thrusts  towar.ls  l)ar-es-Sal.m  and'  the  railway 
Ills   eluef  point    of  support    here  was  at    Kisscran.ra,  a 
strong  position  at   the  end  of  a  range  of  rugged   lulls. 
An  attempt  had  he.n  made  to  turn  him  out  of  it,  hut 
It  liad  not  b<cn  sueeessftd.    Beginning  at  Kilwa  on  th.- 
(■ast,  gomg  round  by  Kisseranga,  through  Kidatu,  and 
New    Ir.nga    (now    Van    Deyenter's    headquarters)    to 
rsortheys    mam    position   on    the   Huhuie,    the   British 
k,rees  were  disposed  roughly  along  two-thirds  of  a  circle 
Northey  was  being  reinforced  by  a  battalion  of  South 
African  Inlantry  sent  north  by  uiil  and  then  across  Lake 
xNyassa. 

The  Buligi  is  the  nuiin  trunk  of  a  great  system  of 
nyers    and  streams  wh.eh    like  the  branches  and  twigs 
oi  a  tree,  conyerge  into  it  from  the  interior  plateaux. 
Kyerywhere  the  plateaux  haye  been  scored  into  ridges, 
diviocd  by  valleys  which  in  th:"  wet  season  are  swanVps. 
and  in    he  dry  a  rank  gn.wth  of  tangled  tropical  bu^h. 
Mamlcstly  it  was  an  ideal  country  in  which  to  play  a 
game  ot  hide-and-seek,  as  the  (iermans  had  themselves 
loun..  11,  the  native  wars,  and  it  was  conversely  a  very 
unideal  terrain  over  which  to  hunt  a  slim  and  elusive 
loe.     Von  Lettow-Vorbeek,  therefore,  was  long-headed 
in  selecting  this  as  the  stage  for  the  last  act  of  his  drama. 
Bec;>use  ol  the  character  of  the  country  and  its  oppor- 
tumt  -  s.   he  was  not  disposed  to  remain  passive  w^ile 
^n\m  .  \\  orkcd  out  preparations  for  crushing  him.     What 
those  preparations  were  was  disclosed  to  some  extent 
by  the  trace  ot  the  British  line.     It  probably  appeared 
to  von  Lettow-Vorbeek  that  the  two-thirds 'of  a  circle 
were  meant  shortly  to  become  a  whole  one.     His  counter- 
plan  was  to  wall  up  the  force  at  Kilwa,  which  had  fast- 
ened dangerously  upon  his  flank,  and  in  the  weeks  which 
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must  clapsf  btforc  I  lie  Hiitisli  inaiii  rorcr  was  on  its 
Ic^'s  aj^iiiii,  to  strike  witli  all  liis  uci^^ht  at  Northcy.  If 
that  t roulilt  sotiic  oppoiii'iil  conld  he  disposod  of,  and 
the  r<)t('<'  at  Kiiwa  In  Id.  Ilicii  as  liki  ly  as  not  the  Hritish 
tliriist  wlicM  it  took  place  iiiij:lit  he  turned  into  a  failure. 
Hut  vo..  Lctto\v-\'oil)eek  disnnisid  lliesi-  intentions 
with  ciiaraelcristic  linesse.  The  first  move  was  an 
atliuipt  to  wedj:;e  Northey  oil  from  Van  Devcnt*  r — 
they  were  aetintf  in  co-oix-ration.  It  was  tliou^ht  on  tlic 
Hritish  sitle  that  this  was  an  effort  to  break  thruuj,'li,  and 
tliere  was  a  j,'ood  deal  of  luisei  llaneous  liKhtiny  and 
skirniishinj.;.  with  the  result  tfiat  for  a  time  Northey  was 
cut  off  Ironi  conununicalion  witli  N(  w  Irin^ja.  Whether 
lie  saw  the  true  character  of  the  nianauvrc  or  not, 
Northey  had  ])ru(lently  conccTitrated  his  forces  at 
Lu[)enihe,  lioldinj^  Malaiifxali  with  an  advanced  detach- 
nient.  To  Malan^ali  the  German^  laid  sie^'e  (Novem- 
ber 8-12),  and  beinfj  somewhat  in  haste  to  yet  on,  tried 
to  carry  the  defences  by  storm.  In  that  kind  of  opera- 
tion, however,  they  had  had  very  poor  fortune,  and  tliis 
was  no  exception.  Three  times  t'lcir  storming  parties 
came  on,  and  each  time  they  were  dogged  enough  to  get 
to  close  quarters,  but  they  were  not  dogged  enough  to  get 
in.  and  they  were  still  sittiny  befuic  the  place  when  Lieut. - 
Col.  H.  K.  Murrav  advanced  with  a  column  to  its  relief. 
A  week  later  (November  17)  Lupeinbc  was  attacked. 
Though  on  a  small  scale,  it  was  a  fierce  battle,  and  the 
(Jerman  losses  may  be  judged  from  the  circumstance 
that  here  and  at  Malangali,  besides  the  wounded,  who 
must  have  been  at  least  thrice  the  number,  those  found 
dead  and  abandoned  on  the  field,  and  the  prisoners, 
totalled  12.'>  PiUiopians  and  019  askaris.  Northey  had 
again  proved  a  hard  nut  to  crack,  and  be  was  still  at 
Lupembe.  and  a  nasty  threat  to  Mahcnge  ;  a  threat 
which,  if  the  walling  up  operations  at  Kilwa  were  to 
come  to  anytluTig,  ought  to  be  got  rid  of.  But  the  last 
straw  of  ill-luck  came  when  Murray  surrounded  the 
contingent  of  Lieut. -Col.  Heubner.  who  had  been  scouring 
the  country  towards  New  Iringa  and  had  made  himself 
very  unpleasant.     lieufjner's  column   was  500   strong. 
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The  survivors  wlio  sunondercd  wore  .)4  Germans  and 
y08  natives. 

Nofth-wesl  of  Kilwa  on  the  coast,  the  British  had 
seized  among  other  positions  a  hold  spur  of  tiic  .Matuinbi 
hills,  and  the  native  town  ol"  Kibata  sited  upon  it.  11" 
they  were  to  be  blockaded  at  Kilwa,  tliis  Kibata  posi- 
tion, which  was  on  the  way  to  the  Uutigi,  must  be  re- 
taken, and  there  was  a  determined  effort  to  retake  it. 
Tlie  loss  of  Kibata,  however,  would  have  left  the 
British  move  on  Kilwa  stranded,  and  the  defence  was  as 
determined  as  the  attack.  On  and  around  the  spur 
were  various  outlyinj,f  j)ositii)ns.  In  the  tiphtinp  th.ey 
were  taken  and  retaken.  On  December  10  the  "nemy 
essayed  to  carry  the  position  by  storm  in  a  nij^ht  attack, 
supported  by  naval  guns  as  well  as  by  field  pieces.  The 
British  guns  were  unable  to  get  up  owing  to  the  state  of 
the  roads — the  wet  season  had  now  set  in  -but  in  spile 
of  that  the  garrison  beat  off  the  assault.  The  next  step 
was  an  effort  to  encircle  the  place  and  starve  out  the 
defence  by  a  close  Ijlockade. '  JIannyngtoi\'s  Brigade, 
however,  moving  up  from  Kilwa,  worked  west  and, 
acting  in  conjunction  with  that  of  O'Grady,  cut  t'  • 
(icrman  comnumication.  It  was  now  they  who  wc 
likely  to  be  sta  -ed  out.  Without  further  delay  they 
raiscfi  the  siege. 

Both  in  the  coastal  area  and  in  the  south-west  the 
German  counter-offensive  had  met  with  a  check. 

Between  the  operations  at  Kissali  and  the  renewed 
advance  of  General  Smuts  there  was  an  interval  of  three 
nionths.  In  part  liie  pause  arose  from  reorganisation 
diflieultics  ;  in  part  from  the  weather.  But  by  the  end 
of  December,  191G,  everything  was  ready  for  another 
move.  This  time,  since  the  main  forci'  still  couunanded 
by  von  Lettow-Vorbeck  was  now  on  the  Kutigi,  safe- 
guarding— it  is  a  widp  and  deep  river — the  practicable 
crossings,  and  especially  that  at  Kibambwe,  south-east 
of  Kissaki,  the  plan  of  General  Smuts  was,  passing  over 
the  river,  to  advance  to  the  south-east,  in  conjunftion 
with  an  advance  of  Iloskins's  Division  from  Kilwa  to  the 
north-west.      The    two    approaching    lin<s    of    advance 
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would  tlius  trace,  as  it  woir,  the  base  of  a  triaiifjle  of 
which  the  Ruligi  was  one  side  and  the  coast  tlic  other, 
and  within  that  trian-jle  the  force  of  the  enemy,  if  not 
bottled  up,  sliould  in  breaking  out  be  heavily  trounced. 
At  the  same  time  communication  between  these  hostile 
troops  on  the  Rufigi  and  those  at  Mahen^e  should  be  cut. 

In  order,  however,  that  the  scheme  might  not  become 
too  soon  apparent,  it  was  essential  to  throw  the 
manoeuvring'  force  over  the  Rufioi  before  tlie  enemy's 
suspicions  were  aroused,  to  secure,  therefore,  an  unop- 
posed crossing,  and  until  that  had  been  done,  todistruise 
the  intention.  ° 

Tiie  procedure  of  disguise  was  in  the  first  instance  to 
set  Van  Dcventer  in  movement,  and  marching  out  from 
New  Iringa  towards  Malienge,  he  fought  (December  25- 
27)  a  three  days'  battle  witji  hostile  forces  entrenched  in 
the  Lukegeta  pass.  Northey  also  started  to  move  upon 
lAlahciige  by  way  of  Mlirika.  So  i'ar  the  main  British 
force  gave  no  sign  of  activity,  except  that  some  little 
tune   before   Reves's   lirigade"  had  marched  south  from 


orogoro.     The-    '    )ops    in    line    were    the    brigades    of 


M       ,.  ^       _ ^ ^ 

Sluppard,  Beves,  ..nci  Cuiiliffe,  with  the  IndianTontin- 
gent  in  resei  ve. 

The  enemy  still  held  ncM-th  (jf  the  Rufigi  the  thrce- 
eorner-shaped  area  marked  off  bv  the"  little  river 
Mgeta.  and  the  hne  of  hills  beyond  Kissangire,  and  with 
that  area,  to  which  von  Lettow-Vorbeek  had  tenaciously 
hung,  their  main  communication  was  by  the  bridge  at 
Kibambwe.  Near  this  line  of  front  was  Dutumi.  held 
by  the  British,  and  Tulo.  On  their  side  of  the  line  the 
Ciermans  held  Behobeho. 

The  Brigades  of  Sheppard  and  C'unliffe  were  massed 
at  Dutumi  and  Tulo  for  an  attack  upon  this  part  of  the 
enemy  front,  the  manil'est  object  of  the  move  being  to 
cut  him  off  from  the  Kibambwe  crossing  and  isolate  his 
troops  iiorth  of  the  big  river.  And  that  there  might 
be  no  mistake  that  the  move  was  seriously  meant,  it  was 
supported  by  a  ''  .nking  manoeuvre  to  "the  east  by  a 
column  made  v  of  the  2nd  Kashmiris,  and  a  Nigerian 
battalion,    unJ> .    the    command    of   Lieut. -Col.    R.    A. 
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Lyall,  wliose  instructions  were  to  work  round  to  a  point 
on  the  road  north  of  Behol)oho.  At  the  same  time, 
Shcppard  was  dispatehod  on  a  movement  round  the 
enemy's  wislern  tiaiik,  and  in  association  with  this 
manoeuvre  Lieut. -Col.  Dyke,  with  a  double  company  of 
the  laoth  Ealiieliis,  was,  movinjr  on  an  outer  but  nearly 
parallel  line,  to  work  round  by  the  west  and  reach  the 
same  point  as  I.yall.  but  from  "the  opposite  direction. 

All  these  tactics,  needless  to  say,  were  designed  to 
mask  the  real  j)urpose  of  the  whole  operation,  which  was 
to  secure  a  crossing  of  the  Kufigi  unopposed  and  before 
the  enemy  suspected  it.  And  that,  ihe  vital  part  of  the 
affair,  was  entrusted  to  Ikvcs.  The  point  lievcs  made 
for,  setting  out  from  Klrcngwe  as  secretly  as  possible, 
was  Mkaliiiso,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Rufigi  and  its 
principal  Iribufary.  the  Ruaha.  This  point  lay  twenty 
miUs  ai)ove  Kibambwe.  Reves  had  before  him  a  march 
of  thirty  miles,  and  part  of  the  way  a  road  had  to  be  cut. 
Refore  the  operations  round  Re'hobcho,  though  they 
were  no  more  than  a  holding  attack,  the  enemy  showed 
signs  of  giving  way.  Of  this  Reves  was  duly  warned, 
and  his  South  Africans,  to  save  time,  covered  the  last 
stage  in  a  continuous  march  of  thirty  hours,  a  feat  which 
has  rarely  had  a  parallel  and  is  in  tropical  campaigning 
a  record.  They  arrived  a  day  in  advance  of  the  time 
table  ;  crossed  the  Rufigi  unopposed,  and  established  a 
bridgehead  on  the  farther  bank. 

The  main  object  of  the  operations  thus  made  good,  the 
attack  north  of  Reholjcho  became  a  serious  business 
(lesigned  to  push  the  enemy  eastward  and  delay  his 
retirement  over  the  Kibambwe  bridge.  Striving  to  elude 
Sluppard.  the  retreating  force  came  across  Dyke,  who 
with  his  Raluchis  had  put  himself  astride  the  road.  He 
was  attacked,  but  held  on.  Four  charges  were  made, 
and  there  was  hand-tu-hand  fighting  with  the  bayonet. 
Still  the  road  could  not  be  cleared,  and  the  enemy  had 
at  length  to  lind  a  way  round  to  the  east.  South  of 
Rehobeho,  the  road  was  again  obstructed  by  the  25th 
Fusiliers,  and  there  was  another  bitter  little  battle. 
Here  Capt.  F.  C.  Selous,  the  famous  hunter,  explorer, 
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and    naturalist,    who    liad    joined    the    .......v.. 

vn)hinteer,  was  killed  at  the  luad  of  his  corrTpauy. 

With  tile  exception  of  their  yarrisoii  at  Kissangire, 
and  some  other  detachments,  the  (i-rmans  had"  by 
January  5,  though  in  some  disoid  r  and  with  no  slight 
loss,  got  across  the  river  at  Kihamlnve.  By  that  time, 
of  course,  information  of  the  bridgehead  at  Mkalinso 
was  connnon  knowledge,  and  consequently,  while  watch- 
ing the  crossing  at  Kibanil)we,  part  of"  them  were  at 
once  hurried  to  Mkalinso,  where  thev  })roeeeded  to 
throw  up  an  entrenched  line.  This  gave  Sheppard  his 
chance,  and  on  .January  (]  he  got  part  of  his  force  over 
at  Kibamljwc.  notwitiistanding  that  the  Germans  had 
damaged  tlie  bridge.  The  enemy  had  now  two  bridge- 
heads to  l)loekade.  In  these  circumstances,  the  Niger- 
ians were  transferred  to  Mkalinso,  and  from  that 
place  on  .January  17  the  drive  to  the  ^outh-east  was 
i)(gun. 

Such  was  the  state  of  affairs  when,  on  January  17, 
1!)17,  General  Smuts,  summoned  to  London  to"  take 
}>art  m  an  Impc-al  Conference,  laitl  down  the  com- 
mand. 

Previously  to  this,  indeed  since  the  cutting  of  his 
eoiumunications  with  Tabora,  von  Lettow-Vorbeck  had 
iK'en  in  the  military  sense  living  upon  his  fat.  There 
were  not  only  no  means  of  filling  the  gaps  left  by  his 
losses,  and  sickness  and  fatigue  continued  also  to  exact 
a  heavy  toll,  but  he  was  severely  pinched  for  supplies. 
And  that  state  of  things  with  a  rainy  season  of  unusual 
severity  which  tnvnvd  all  the  lower' area  of  the  Rufigi 
into  an  inundation,  found  him  at  length  unable  to  feed 
even  his  reduced  force,  though  everything  consumr.ble 
withm  his  reach  was  ruthlessly  seized.  Kraut  crossed 
the  Portuguese  frontier  on  a  "food  raid,  and  that  not 
yielding  enough,  Wintgens  at  the  head  of  some  600  men 
broke  out  towards  Tabora.  He  was  finally  rounded  up 
and  surrendered  to  a  Belgian  force. 

The  British  command  had  been  assigned  to  General 
Iloskins.  Owing  to  the  state  of  the  countr\ ,  however, 
little  could  be  done  beyond  rounding  up  the'enemy  still 
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iiortli  of  tlie  Rufi^i.     At  tlu-  vni\  of  M;iv  tlx'  command- 
in-chiel"  devolvtcl  upon  CJfiuTal  Van  Doveiit' r.  ami  Iiis 
plan  was,  in  conjuiu'lioii  with  a  conil)inc(l  advance  upon 
MahcniTc  by  Xortluv  and  the  Relyians,  to  push  westward 
I'roni  tiic  coast  hot!)  Ii'oni  Kilwa    ind  I'roni  Liiidi.     This 
was  aj^uin  an  ciicinlin;;-  scheme  startiiijf  from  opposite 
directions.     The  sul)stance  of  the  plan,  however,  lay  in 
the    fact    that    von    Lettow-Vorheck's    chief   remaininj^ 
depots  of  auununilion  were  alon^f  the  section  of  coast 
lying  l)etw(  (11  tlie  eohunns  advancing.'  westwanl.     Either 
then  the  German  General,  in  falliny  back,  would  have 
to  abandon  them  or  he  would  have  to  pive  battle.     lie 
chose  the  latter  alternafive.  and  at  Narori^fombe,  south- 
W(  st  of  Kilwa.  on  July  19  there  took  place  one  of  the 
stubbornest    actions    of   the    eampai^ni.     The    (icrnians 
wci'c  I'orced  })aek.  and  retired  upon  >Iahungo.  the  most 
important  of  these  supply  places.     Later  (Scpleniber  28) 
that    place    we.s   ea])tured.     Von    i.eltow-Vorbeck    now 
found  himself  driven  south  towards  the  Lukuledi  river, 
and   thoufjh   just    dodging   the  cohunn   <Vom   Lindi,   he 
managed  to  cross  into  the  mountainous  area  eoiitijfuous 
to   the   Portuouise   frontier,   nearly   1.000   of  his   men. 
among  them  211  CJermans,  surrendeied.     His  casualties, 
too.  had  been  severe.     Jn  the  west,  coverinc;  Mahenge. 
he  had  under  the  coiiunand  of  Colonel  Tafel  a  force  of 
some  2.000  riiles,  but  Tafel.  attacked  by  the  Belgians. 
was  driven   east   from  his  defences,  and  Mahenge  with 
its  munitions  and  stores,  now  precious  i)eyt)nd  (stimati'. 
fell  into  their  hands.     At  the  same  time.  Van  Deventer 
was  pressing  von  Le^tow-^'orb(ck  westwards  along  the 
Lukuledi  valley.     The  South  African  (iencral's  strategy 
was  to  force  the  enemy  to  acecjit  battle,  and  with  his 
back  this  time  to  the  wall  von  Li  ttow-Vorbeck  had  no 
other   choice.     After   a   severe   battle  at  Mahiwa  (Oct. 
15-18),  he    made   his   last   stand   on   the   Lukuledi    on 
November   15   and   he   fought   on    for   four   days.     The 
action  broke  him.     Nearly  1,500  of  his  force,  surromided, 
laid  down  their  arms.     Henceforth  he  was  a  fugitive. 
With  Tafel  he  had  lost  touch.     At  the  head  of  1,400 
men,  Tafel,  dexterously  avoiding  contact   with  British 
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troops.  niarrhcd  from  Mahcnjrc  across  country 
tmvM-Is  the  Portufriicse  border,  nnd  lip  had  j,rot  to 
Ncv,  ,  witliiii  twenty  tniles  of  it.  wfien  he  found  him- 
self i    an  unlooked  for  dillicultv. 

^  It  had  been  the  intention  of' von  Lettow-XOrbeek  and 
Tafel.  joining  forces,  to  cross  (lie  Kovunia  into  Portuguese 
East  Africa.     On  the  other  hand,  to  prevent  the  German 
eonunanders  from  combining,  and  to  bar  their  way  over 
the  Ilovuma,  had  now  become  (General  Van  Dcventer's 
main   aim.       Nevala   had   been   the   appointed   (Jcrnian 
rendezvous,    and   von    Lettow-Vorbeek    had    fought   at 
Masasi  on  the  Lukaledi   in  November  beeause  for  one 
thing  Masasi  is  on  the  road  to  Nevala  I'rom  ]\Iahenge. 
When  the  action  at  .^lasasi  jM-ovcd  for  him  disastrous  he 
was  headed  off  this  route  towards  the  south-west.     His 
lieutenant,  retreating  from  Maheiige.  was  not  aware  of 
these  evems.   J  lurrying  towards  Nevala  Tafel  unwittinglv 
marched  across  the  rear  of  tlii"  British  forces  who  had 
followed  up  the  enemy's  main  i)odv.     At  Nevala.  there- 
fore, his  men,  iatigued  l)y  their  long  and  trying  retreat, 
and    without    supplies,    found   themselv(s   between    the 
British    and    the    coast.     So    far    as    Tafel    could    tell 
von   Lettow-Vorbeek    had   left   him   to   his    fate.      The 
(Jerman  Commander-in-Chief  was  somewhere  to  the  west, 
but  where  was  uncertain.     In  an  attempt  to  rejoin  hinl 
Tafel  mad(>  a  move  out  of  Nevala.     He  was  o]iposed  bv 
th(^  129th  Baluehis.     Thev  were  i)ut  a  feeble  contingent, 
not    more   tiian    120    strong,    but    behind   them    was   a 
British    mounted    brigade    made  up  in  part   of  Indian 
cavalry,  in  part  of  South  African  burghers,  and  twenty 
nules  to  the  west,  though  in  touch  witli  the  mounted 
men,  was  the  Number  1   Column  of  the  British  posted 
at  the  conduenee  of  the  Hovuma  and  the  Bangalla  river, 
a  tributary  flowing' in  from  the  north.     Judging  these 
obstacles  to  be  insurmountable,  aware  that  the  British, 
now    informed    of    his    whereabouls,     would     speedily 
close    in    upon    him.    and     lielicving    the    end    of   the 
campaign  to  b-'  at  hand,  Tafel  sent  out  a  flag  of  truce. 
On   November    28     he    surrendered    with     his     entire 
force. 
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Von  Lcttow-Vorbcck,  it  was  estimated,  had  with  him 
320  whites  and  '-'.TjOO  blacks,  about  1.500  of  tlie  latter 
veteran  eonii)atants.  To  prevent  him  from  breaking 
away  to  the  soutliover  the  Rovuma.  a  Iwdy  of  Portuguese 
native  troojis.  900  strong,  under  the  eonnnand  of  Major 
Pinto,  had  been  moved  up  to  Xgomani  where  tlie  main 
river  is  joined  from  thi-  south  l)y  the  Lugendi.  I'lifortu- 
natelv  I'into  does  not  appear  to  have  been  a  very  ener- 
getie  otfieer,  and  while  he  was  laying  out  his  eamp  at 
Ngomani.  von  L(  tUnv-Vorbeek.  unopposed,  crossed  the 
Hovunia  iiighrr  up  stream  ;  carried  out  a  swift  eneireling 
march  ;  and  fell  unexpectedly  upon  the  Portuguese 
position.  Pinto's  camp  at  Ngonuuii  was  on  the  south 
l)ank  of  the  Kovuma.  and  he  was  lot)king  for  attack  from 
the  farther  side  of  the  rive  r.  Instead  he  found  himself 
assailed  from  the  rear.  In  the  defence  he  lost  his  life, 
and  the  casualties  of  his  eor])s,  outnumbered  by  two  to 
one,  were  lieavy.  The  TOO  or  so  who  survived  ea])itulated. 
Von  Lettow-Vorbeek  thus  obtained  a  valuable  haul  of 
arms,  and  what  had  become  of  even  grtater  moment, 
a  supplv  of  ammunition,  and  a  great  quantity  of  stores. 
He  was  without  <  ither.  and  his  men  were  in  rags.  Re- 
clothing  them  in  the  uniforms  of  the  Portuguese,  whom  he 
impressed  as  carriers,  he  at  the  same  time  rearmed  them 
with  the  Portuguese  riiles  and  cartridges,  and.  his  com- 
missariat for  the  present  again  assured,  set  out  for  the 
south.  It  was  two  days  before  the  British,  when  news 
of  this  disaster  reached  them,  could  get  well  on  the  move 
in  pursuit.  Those  two  days  the  tJerman  commander 
had  as  a  clear  start.  Once  uiorc,  then,  and  just  when 
he  seemed  to  have  been  brought  to  the  last  extremity,  he 
was  on  his  legs.  ,\nd  he  meant  to  ktep  on  tliem,  for  he 
moved  rapidly  south  t(«wards  Fort  Naiiguri. 

Portuguese  East  .\friea  is  traversed  by  the  chain  of 
the  Ukula  mountains,  and  Fort  Nanguri  was  a  military 
post  and  flepot  commanding  the  chief  pass  over  the  range 
on  the  road  from  Mozambique  to  the  (Jreat  Lakes.  The 
garrison  of  the  fort  moved  out  to  olistruct  the  pass.  This, 
in  the  circumstances,  was  a  blunder.  They  were  com- 
pletely   defeated.     The    result     was    that   von   Lettow- 
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Vorbeck  seized  the  Tort  and  in  it  rations  tn()ii<,'li  to  keep 
his  men  on  full  supplies  for  six  weeks,  besides  a  huge 
reserve  of  ammunition.  All  the  j)robal)iiities  are  that 
he  had  learned  all  about  Fort  Xiiguri  and  its  eontents 
from  his  prisoners.  Evidently,  too.  the  defeated  garrison, 
misled  by  the  Portuguese  uniforms  of  the  hostile  force, 
had  allowed  themselves  to  l)e  attaeke<l  suddeiilv  and  at 
short  range.  Hence,  by  what  apjj.ai  d  to  he's  'igular 
good  fortune,  though  it  was  in  fact  resource; ulness 
combined  with  decision,  von  Lett(  -\  ..rbeck  ha<l  estab- 
lished himself  in  a  strong  position  m  the  very  licart  of 
Portuguese  East  Africa,  and  had  made  a  li;ish  of  the 
resistance. 

The  rainy  season  also  was  now  again  at  hand.  To 
move  up  forces  against  him  from  the  coast  was,  lie  knew, 
(hu'ing  the  rains  next  to  impossible.  Next  to  impossii)le, 
too,  was  it  in  the  wet  months  to  pursue  him  from  across 
the  Rovuma.  The  wet  season  had  been  relied  upon  to 
destroy  him.  IJut  he  was  living,  and  living  well  on  the 
spoils  of  the  foe  ;  lie  was  m  a  country  undevastated  by 
war  ;  and  he  had  a  following  who  had  reduced  the  squeez- 
ing of  supplies  out  of  the  natives  to  a  line  art.  All  the 
anxieties  were  with  the  enemy. 

Under  the  conditions  the  chase  \'ov  the  time  hung 
tire.  The  British,  however,  or  rather  the  not  les's 
resourceful  brain  of  Van  Deventer,  had  thought  out 
another  move.  This  was  the  transport  of  tnjops  down 
and  across  Lake  Nyassa.  Fnmi  the  south  end  of  the 
lake  to  the  Ukula  mountains  the  distance,  as  istances 
go  in  Africa,  is  short,  and  on  Lake  Nyassa  the  British 
had  available  four  steamers.  As  soon  therefore  as  the 
season  made  the  movement  practicable,  the  flotilla  was 
made  use  of  for  this  purpose.  It  was  now  von  Lcttow- 
Vorbeck's  turn  to  be  surprised.  He  was  dislodged, 
driven  to  the  south-east;  but  doubled  back  across  the 
mountains,  and  headed  for  the  Upper  Rovuma.  Hard 
on  hi^  heels  came  a  column  of  the  King's  African  Rifles 
under  the  command  of  Colonel  Giffard,  while  ahead  of 
him  in  the  Ssongea  area,  north-east  of  Lake  Nyassa, 
were  other  Allied  troops  all  eager  to  entrap  him.'    The 
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iiuivrmonts  of  the  fiirritivc  were  swift.  For  many  days 
lopetlur  lie  kept  up  an  av(  rajje  iiiareli  of  18  miles  a  day, 
iiotwitlistaixiiiii;  tliat.  ei)inpclled  to  exist  on  the  country, 
he  had  to  eolh'et  I'ood  and  cattle  en  route.  The  uncertain- 
ties (>r  eainpai;,rtiiriL(  in  this  wild  and  little  known  part 
of  Afriea  may  he  illustrated  by  one  well  authentieatcd 
episode.  I'ollowini.'  up  at  to])  speed  aloni,'  what  was 
thouf,'ht  to  he  the  hostii''  traek,  hut  was  in  truth  a  parallel 
route,  (wl'i';ird  passed  by  and  outpaced  the  retreating 
Germans.  \ot  less  in  the  dark  as  to  Giffard's  move- 
ments, the  latter,  thinkinfj  it  the  safer,  had  di\erted 
themsi'lves  on  to  (liffard's  route.  The  eonse(]uenee  was 
that  tlic  (Jernian  advance  <,'uard  came  into  lontact  with 
the  British  rearmiard.  (Jil'lard  forthwith  faced  about. 
Hut  the  time  needed  for  him  to  ehanire  his  dispositions, 
was  time  enougli  for  von  Let tow-Vorbeek  to  plan  how  to 
elude  him.  .lust  as  (iiffard's  column  had  swun<f  into 
position,  and  the  battle  had  beouu,  nijjht  came  on  with 
tropical  suddc  nn(  ss.  In  the  darkness  the  Germans 
slij)ped  away.  Tiicy  had.  liow.vcr.  io  leave  behind  a 
lar<,'e  jjart  of  their  i)afTf,'a<,'(  .  and  much  of  their  stock  of 
ammunition. 

So  the  chase  wmt  on.  It  had  opened  in  May  ; 
it  continued  throufjhout  the  dry  season.  In  Septem- 
ber, 1918.  von  Lettow-Vorbcek  reerossed  the  Upper 
Hovuma  into  (Jerman  East  Africa.  Then,  in  the  tumbled 
rejfion  round  Sson<,'ea.  his  exact  whereabouts  remained 
unknown  for  nearlv  a  month.  ^Vith  him  secrecy  had 
become  safety.  What  he  might  do  was  guesswork, 
lie  might  make  towards  Mahengc  and  New  Iringa,  in 
which  wilderness  he  might  dodge  about  until  the  next 
rains,  when  once  more  pursuit  would  have  to  be  suspended. 
In  view  of  the  possibility  the  British  garrisons  of  Mahenge 
and  of  New  Iringa  were  incrc  ased.  But  equally  he  might 
adopt  any  one  of  half  a  dozen  possible  alternatives. 
To  bottK'  him  up  in  the  Ssongea  area  General  Edwards 
-c  Tabora  had  orders  to  move  troops  to  tlie  south, 
and  General  Hawthorn  transported  a  brigade  across 
Lake  Nyassa  to  Wiedhaven.  In  the  meantime  General 
Van  Dcvcnter  had  made  up  his  mind  that  if  there  was  an 
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attempt  to  break  out  of  the  country  round  Ssongea. 
which  had  to  be  looked  for  as  soon  as  it  was  no  longer 
possible  to  exist  there,  and  all  the  food  to  be  had  had 
been  picked  up,  the  break  out  would  be  to  the  north- 
west lollowing  the  track  past  Lake  Rukwa. 

That  body  of  water,  a  kind  of  connecting  link  between 
Nyassa  and  Tangunyika.  is  surrounded  by  extensive 
swamps.  Hut  to  the  W(  st  of  it  is  a  pastoral  district 
where  the  natives  possessed  cattle,  and  in  tjie  opinion 
of  (leneral  \'an  Deveiiter  the  cattle  would  bean  attraction. 
Tliis  inference  t\irned  out  correct.  Early  in  Octol)cr  the 
whereabouts  of  the  fugitives  had  been  "picked  up  by  a 
contingdit  of  the  Northern  Hiiodesian  Police.  They 
were  cncountiTcd  at  Fuses,  liftecn  miles  south-west  o{ 
Ssongea,  and  were  moving  as  had  been  expected.  The 
business  now  was  if  possible  to  trap  tluni  in  the  district 
west  of  Lake  I{uk\\a.  So  far  as  u  break  out  to  the  north 
was  concerned  the  way  ha<l  been  l)arrcd  by  the  transport 
ol'a  brigadt  dowuTanganyika  toUismarekburg.  Northern 
Hiiodesia.  however,  was  l)are  of  armed  forces.  All  had 
been  transferred  across  Lake  Nyassa.  To  bring  them 
back  again,  land  them  at  the  "head  of  the  Lake  and 
Tiiove  them  up  to  New  Langenburg  should  have  been  a 
nuich  (piicker  jnoi'r^'ding  than  even  the  quickest  march 
von  Lcttow-Vorbeek  might  make  by  land,  and  if  that 
could  be  done  he  was  at  last  caught.  But  as  it  turned 
out  it  could  not  be  done,  at  all  ivents  not  in  time.  Of 
the  four  steamers  on  the  lake  three  were  out  of  com- 
mission. They  had  been  heavily  worked,  and  were  under 
repair.  With  one  only  the  transfer  was  not  completed 
before  October  18.  By  that  date  the  enemy  eolunm  had 
got  i)ast  the  intended"  obstruction. 

Finding  the  road  north  barred  by  General  Edwards  at 
Bismarckburg,  and  not  venturing  to  attack,  von  Lettow- 
Vorbeck  turned  south  and  crossed  the  Hhodesian  bound- 
ary. In  Rhodesia  his  prospects  of  picking  up  a  living 
were  poor.  The  country  was  open  \  eld,  farms  few, 
and  at  long  distances  from  each  other;  villages  even 
fewer.  At  the  same  time  he  had  for  the  moment  no 
opposition   to   fear.     In   the   hope   of  plunder   he   first 
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appearP(J  before  Abcroorn.  but  as  o  precaution  two  com- 
panies had  been  sent  south  from  Hismurekburjj  to  occupy 
the  place,  and  confronted  with  tlieir  earefullv  made 
entrenchments  his  attack  failed.  The  ( German \rcneral 
then  moved  south  towards  Kasama.  the  Hismarekburg 
force  shadowmp  hini.  Uy  this  time  he  was  plainly  in 
any  event  near  the  end  of  his  tether.  The  wandering 
lujjitive  life,  and  its  unrelieved  hardshii)s  ;  the  successive 
defeats,  and  the  hopelessness  of  the  strufrfjle.  had  begun 
to  t  ven  on  the  lidelity  of  his  askaris.  TIk  v  had  Nerv(  d 
hnn  .ith  rare  devotion,  for  as  already  pointed  out  lie 
was  their  all,  and  like  all  black  lighting  men  they  wor- 
shipped the  heroic.  IJut  on  the  other  hand  they  were 
vagabonds  and  outlaws,  once  more  in  rags,  and  wandering 
they  knew  not  whither. 

After  a  brush  with  the  pursuing  forc(  s  at  Kayambi  -it 
was  the  last  combat  of  the  campaign- von  Lettow- 
Vorbeck  arrived  on  November  8  at  Kasama.  But  he 
had.  on  the  approach  of  his  pursuers,  speedily  to  e\  leuate 
it,  and  when  the  armistice  was  entered  into  on  NovemI  r 
J I  he  was  out  somewhere  on  the  veld.  By  clause  17 
ol  the  armistice,  which  related  to  him  exclusively,  he 
was  allowed  a  month  in  which  to  give  himself  up.'  He 
was  encount-red  once  more  a  few  days  later,  and 
informed  of  these  conditions.  In  compliance  with  them 
he,  on  November  25,  1018.  formally,  with  his  following, 
surrendered  to  (Jeneral  Edwards,  at  Abereorn.  There 
were  then  with  him  155  Europeans,  and  1,168  natives. 
Kecogmsing  the  gallantry  of  his  struggle,  for  indepen- 
dently ot  its  motives  it  had  been  remarkably  intrepid, 
he  as  well  as  his  remaining  oineers  were  allowed  by 
General  Van  Deventer  to  retain  their  swords,  and  his 
men  to  carry  their  arms  as  far  as  Dar-es-Salem. 

So  closed  this  protracted  conflict.  On  both  sides  it 
had  involved  hardships  beyond  example.  But  out  of 
the  evil  there  had  arisen  incidentally  a  certain  degree 
of  good.  To  move  the  supplies  on  which  they  were 
dependent  the  British  had  had  jxTforce  to  lav  down 
thousands  of  miles  ol'  motor  roads.  These  were'  of  per- 
manent benefit  to  the  country  and  its  primary  need. 
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Ayain  the  struggle  had  hfti  1  from  this  vast  region  of 
Africa  the  dark  menace  of  cliattel  slavery,  and  put  an 
end  to  the  reign  of  eruelt\  and  violence.'  The  country 
had  been  ravaged,  hut  for  the  first  time  in  its  history  it 
was  to  know  the  meuninji;  of  a  settled  peace.  The  injury 
was  transient ;    the  advantage  enduring. 
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Oprinaii  ntiiu'Mi!  k  ii  of  the  (■|)li.ri\  -  Itn  iiiiluc  p.piiliitiin — Ormati 
liiht.ur  policy  -Kr.iiioinii-  .•iTimI'^  -.Military  wi^akii.'SM  nf  Cfrmiin 
iMiBition  I'lot'c  of  Touolmid  iii  (iiriiiiiri  liiipciial  S.ht'nu'^- - 
I'ri.pnsttl  of  X.iitmlily  Why  '.'jcrtfd  Tlin  .Anf;l(iKrfiic-!i  in- 
vftnioii — <!tiiniin  iftirfTDciif  iiiliiii  1  Hottlp  on  the  Thru  I'oHitiori 
turned    by    tlio    Kri'ni'li     licimiiu    ^urniidiT   nt    Kaiiiiiiii -Knd    of 

As  ill  the  CUM-  of  Si)iilii-\Vfst  Alrica,  Ti»i,'(>I;imiI  was 
handed  ovrr  to  (icnuany  hy  tlic  Ikitisli  Imperial  (Jovcrii- 
MK  lit  in  oppDsition  alike  to  tlie  opinion  of  the  (iold 
Coast  Colony  achninistration  and  to  the  j)r(»tests  of  the 
natives.  On  the  eoast  at  Toj^o  (Jerrnan  traders  had 
cstahhslied  a  I'aetory.  Later,  hy  a<i;reiinent  with  local 
cliiefs  there  were  added  some  500  s(piare  milt  s  of  ad- 
jacent territory.  The  hinterland  was,  or  was  presnined 
to  he.  within  the  sphere  of  the  (iold  Coast  administration. 
At  all  events  the  natives,  thoiiofi  little  interfered  with, 
understood  themselves  to  lie  under  Jkitish  protection, 
and  that  proteetioii  was  of  value,  since  afier  the  suhjiiira- 
tion  of  the  warlike  .\shantis  who  had  lontj  terrorised  this 
rejrion  of  Africa,  British  authority  had  hrou^dit  about  a 
settled  peace.  But  in  18'J0  the  Topo  hinterland,  ahcnit 
30.000  square  miles  in  area,  was  acknowledrred  to  he  a 
possession  of  the  (icrman  (iovernment.  To  the  repre- 
sentations of  the  (Jold  Cojist  Colony  Council  on  behalf 
of  the  natives,  the  reply  of  the  British  Imperial  Govern- 
ment was  that  if  Germany  wished  to  acquire  colonies, 
her  co-operation  in  the  work  of  civilisation  would  be 
welcomed. 
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Thf'  co-opcTiilion  of  Ctcnnjuiy  iti  the  work  of  civilisn- 
tioii  proved  fo  he  in  To!,'olim.|  what  it  was  in  Soiitli-west 
Afrieii. 

Owniiii;  their  respective  lands  in  eoinnion.  the  native 
tribal  eonnniinities  iiad  nnch  r  sellled  conditions  made 
t-onie  progress  in  ayrieullure.  They  yrew  in  rotation 
each  year  a  crop  of  yams,  and  a  crop  of  corn,  and  on 
suitable  soil,  wlu  n  trade  in  tiiat  commodity  liad  been 
opened  fhronyh  Lome  and  the  (iold  Coast  territorv, 
cultivated  cotton.  Hy  the  CJermans  this  new  possessi()n 
was  exploited  pnrdy'for  prolit.  i'rom  the  hinds  best 
adapted  for  cotton  throwing  tlie  i\af  ivrs  were  exf)ropriat( d 
(ni  a  "'  compensation  "  tixed  by  the  (Jerrnans  themselves, 
and,  it  is  liardly  necessary  to  say,  derisive.  To  er.surc 
native  labonr  for  tiiese  estates  tlu"  natives  were  subjected 
to  a  poll  tax  of  <i.v.  per  head  amuially.  In  order  to  pay 
it,  and  with  rare  exceptions  they  had  no  other  means, 
the>  were  obli<,'e(l  to  sell  themselves  for  a  part  of  the 
year.  This  tnade  the  cultivation  of  their  own  farms 
dillieult.  To  add  to  the  ditliculty  they  were  subjected 
to  annual  corvces.  In  large  gangs  they  were  trans- 
ported from  one  part  of  the  countrv  to  another,  and, 
under  conditions  which  caused  a  high  rate  of  mortality, 
forced  to  labour  on  the  making  of  roads  and  other  works. 
Almost  always  these  demands  coincided  with  their  own 
seed-time.  Through  the  resultant  losses  of  their  crops 
they  were  brought  down  to  a  state  of  abject  penury. 
Since,  too,  their  cotton  could  now  only  be  sold  to  (JoV- 
mans.  it  became  no  uncommon  practice  for  a  German 
oirieial.  when  the  crop  was  ripe,  to  come  along,  inspect 
it,  and  "  purchase  "  it  for  one  shilling,  or  two  shillings. 
Hut  the  grievances  of  the  natives  were  not  economic 
nierely.  There  were  the  same  punishments  without 
inquiry  and  the  same  abuse  of  the  lash  for  infringements 
of  a  Code  of  which  the  natives  remained  totally  ignorant. 
And  in  regard  to  native  women,  there  was"  the  same 
disregard  of  honour  and  decency.  In  a  word,  Togoland 
became  in  West  Africa  an  area  of  misery  from  which  all 
who  could  escaped  across  its  boundaries.  To  arrest 
this  loss  of  the  most  able-bodied  of  the  population,  aged 
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parents    were    lashed    for   fomplieity.     Such    were    thv, 
scenes  enacted  in  tlicse  villages,  and  the  share  in 
vancing  the  work  of  civilisation.     It  hai)]Kiu(l  that 
western  boundary  of  Tugoland  north  of  the  Daka  ri\ 
had  been  drawn  by  European  diplomatists  right  throug. 
the  middle  of  the    erritorics  of  several  native  tribes,  so 
that  whiK-  one  half  in  the  tJold  Coast  Colony  was  trancjuil, 
the  other  half,  so  far  as  it  eould  not  be  deserted,  presented 
all  the  features  of  (Jerman  rule.     Naturally  such  con- 
trasts added  to  the  bitterness  of  the  native  lot.     If  no 
revolt  took  place  in  Togoland  as  elsewhere  it  was  because 
the  population  were  too  few.     Therr*  was  nothing  for  't 
save  to  endure. 

With  a  breadth  from  west  to  east  of  150  miles  on  the 
average,  and  a  length  of  500  miles  from  north  to  s(juth, 
Togoland  lay  like  a  long  wedge  Ixtween  the  British 
Gold  Coast  territory  on  tlie  one  side  and  the  French 
possession  of  Dahomey  on  the  other.  On  the  north  it 
was  limitrophio  with  the  French  colony  of  Upper 
Senegal.  The  possession  was  thus  readily  open  to 
invasion  from  all  sides,  and  as  the  Germans  dared  not 
trust  the  natives  with  arms,  and  had  only  a  force  of 
some  500  native  jiolice,  and  those  not  wiiolly  to  be  relied 
upon,  the  resistance  they  could  offer  was  but  feeble. 
Their  power  had  in  fact  been  undermined  by  their  own 
methods  of  government.  The  real  obstacle  to  attack 
lay  both  in  the  distances  to  be  covered,  and  the  character 
of  the  ccjuntry,  for  despite  its  development  by  forced 
labour,  roads  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word  were 
still  few.  The  only  practicable  means  of  traversing  it 
was  with  a  multitude  of  native  porters  from  three  to 
four  times  as  numerous  as  the  combatant  element. 
Much  therefore  depended  upon  the  goodwill  of  the 
population,  and  of  that  the  invaders  wc  .•  assured. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  (Jermans  were  very  anxious 
to  keep  their  footing  in  tliis  part  of  Africa.  Togoland 
was  looked  upon  as  the  nucleus  of  a  much  larger  pos- 
session. Assuming  German  success  in  th^  war,  the 
probabilities  were  judged  to  be  that  the  African  depen- 
dencies of  the  German  Empire  wouiu  stretch  across  the 
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Continent  from  the  Atlantic  to  tlie  Indian  Ocean,  and 
irom  the  Mediterranean  to  the  northern  l)oundary  of  the 
South  African  Union.  In  brief,  the  Union  \vonld"bccomc 
the  only  non-German  part  of  Alriea.  and  even  that  an 
appanairc. 

In  191t  these  ambitions  were  no  secret.     That   Ger- 
many  aspired   to   lotiiid   in   Africa  a  vast   eonsohdated 
dominion  was  a  project  wliich  had  readied  the  sta^re  of 
pubhc  discussion.     Later  and  iluriny  the  African  cam- 
paigns, oilicial  reserve  beinrr  now  judged  of  liltle  vahie. 
It  was  debated  by  Paul  Leutwcin.  Hans  Deil)riick,  Paul 
Hohrbach.     Davis    Trietsch,     Enul     Zimmermann    and 
others  regarded  in  CJermany  as  authorities,  and  written 
up  in  detail  both  military  and  economic.     The  Curman 
Tropical  Empire  was  to  comprise  not  onlv  both  German 
and  British  f:ast  Africa,  but  the  Congo  Free  State  and 
French  Eepiatorial  Africa,  thus  linking  East  Africa  up 
with  the  Cameroons.     And  on  the  north  it  was  to  com- 
prise Uganda  and  the    dudan.  with  Egvpt  and  Tripoli, 
again    become    nominailv   Turkish    but"  really    German 
dependencies.     There    was    even    in    view    a    German 
express   route    from   Berlin   via   the   IMcditerrancan   to 
Timbuctn.     On    the    south    the    possession    was   to    be 
linked  up  with  German  South-west  Africa  bv  the  annexa- 
tion  of  Portuguese   Angola,    and   Khodesik  as   well   as 
Nyassalaud,  and  Portuguese  East  Alriea.  The  capability 
of  these  African  territories  of  supplving  raw  materials 
for  German  industry  at  a  -heap  rate' had  been  carefully 
gone  into,  and  the  easiest  means  of  economical  control 
by  an  apparent  alliance  for  the  time  being  with  Moham- 
nriedanism  in  the  north  schemed  out.     On  the  militarv 
side,  the  value  of  this  gn  at  consolidated  dominion  was 
held  to  lie  in  the  fact  that  it  could  be  rendered  not  merely 
sufficient  for  its  own  defence,  but  a  sensible  addition  to 
Germany's  armed  power.     Assuming  the  Turkish  Empire 
to  be  maintained— which  would  follow  from  a  German 
success,  even  though  it  would  be  a  German  possession  in 
everything  save  the  name- then  the  German  African 
Empire  could  only  be  attacked  by  sea  from  east  or  west. 
Those  attacks,  however,  could  have  in  any  event  but 
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slight  Jiopc  of  prcvailiiij:f.  In  tlic  face  of  a  native  army 
of  from  00,000  to  80,000  men,  trained  on  European 
methods,  and  scientifically  equipped,  the  probability 
miffht  with  perfect  safety  be  dismissed,  and  a  native 
army  of  that  strcnifjth  could,  it  was  computed,  be  main- 
tained without  costin<j;  the  (Jernian  Imperial  Treasury  a 
cent.  Already  in  (ierman  East  Africa  the  l>efjinnings 
of  such  an  army  had  been  si't  on  foot,  and  it  will  be  seen 
when  the  campaign  in  the  Cameroons  is  narrated  how 
German  military  measures  there  as  well  as  in  East 
Africa  had  been  siiapcd  to  fit  in  with  this  larger  project. 
In  1914  the  mask  of  deceptive  professions  about  the 
work  of  civilisa'ion  had  been  cast  aside.  They  were 
useful  in  the  day  of  preparation  before  Germany  had  a 
powerful  fleet,  and  when  her  military  system  had  not 
yet  reached  its  full  stature  ;  tliey  had  become  superfluous 
now  that  the  powerful  fleet  was  in  being,  and  the  military 
machine  ready  to  act  as  soon  as  the  (ierman  Staff  pulled 
the  lever.  Tiie  future  of  Togoland  in  German  estima- 
tion had  l)een  disclosed  besides  by  the  installation  at 
Kamina,  the  inland  terminus  of  the  railway  from  the 
coast,  of  a  powerful  wireless  installation  complementary 
of  those  at  Mwanza  and  Windhuk.  Sucii  a  work, 
completed  at  great  labour  and  expense,  and  it  may  be 
added  at  the  cost  of  many  native  lives,  formed  no  part 
of  the  development  of  the  Togoland  colony.  It  was  a 
link  in  the  chain  which  was  being  forged  to  bind  the 
world.  On  these  grounds  the  Allies  were  as  desirous  of 
ousting  the  Germans  from  West  Africa  as  the  Germans 
themselves  were  to  remain,  and  the  Allies  were  the  more 
resolved  to  act  because  here  as  elsewheie  (ierman 
dealings  with  tfie  natives  were  .-i  disturbing  influence 
spreading  far  beyond  their  owii  lioundaries.  It  can 
therefore  readily  be  understood  why,  acting  upon  instruc- 
tions from  Berlin,  Colonel  von  Doring,  then  in  charge  of 
the  c'loiiv,  should  have  proposed  to  the  authorities  both 
of  tlie  (iold  Coast  and  of  Dahomey  that  pending  the 
issue  of  the  war  in  Europe  Togoland  should  b'"  treated 
as  neutral  tcrrtory.  Properly,  had  it  been  entered  in'^o, 
an   agreement   of  that   kind  would  have  involved  the 
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diMi^c  oftlif  wireless  mslallali..!!  T,,,-  u;ir  purposes.  UuL 
that  was  n..l  {|,e  mtenti.,n  „r  ll„>  (n.vei  i.Hi.t,!  at  IJerlin. 
Uiey  wanted  j.ll  t|,e  I.enelit  of  at.  annislice  u|,eie  i|  was 
a  benefit,  yel  m.  ani  h.  evjidc  its  ol.li.ralioMs  Tli<  ir 
instnict.nns  lo  v<m  lh,vm>i  If  It  the  point  Uynni  chn.bl. 
It  is  hardly  I.k-ly  in  any  eve:.t  that  the  proposition 
would  have  been  i-ntertaintd,  but  on  this  discovery  it 
eould  not  so  nuioh  as  be  considered.  Aecordin-dv 
within  a  week  IVo.n  the  outbreak  of  war  To;rola„d  was 
invaded  by  the  Allies  liom  botli  sides. 

^^hlle  from  the  west  Captain  Haiktr.  with  a  small 
inotMlc  fohimn  of  (Jold  Coast  troops,  cross. d  the  frontier 
and  occupied  Lome,  the  administrative  capital  the 
^reneh  crossed  from  l)ahomey,  an.l  occupied  Aneeho 
ami  logo.  Ihe  Allies  had  thus  the  whole  of  the  coast 
line  in  their  hands. 

So  far  they   met   with   no  resistance.     The  (iermans 
with  their  native  auxiliaries  had  reni.ived   themselves 
inland,  and  announced  that  thev  had  surrendered  the 
terntoiy  up  to  120  kilometres  from  the  seaboard.     That 
however,  was  no  more  than  a  military  move  in  their  own 
lavour.     In  retiring  they  had  dismantled  the  railway 
and  they  were  well  aware  that,  apart  from  the  railwaV, 
this  coastal  belt,  densely  overgrown  with  tropical  bush, 
would  be  lar    roin  easy  l„  penetrate.     What  the  move 
m  fact  covered  was  preparation  for  defence  inland,  where 
their  own  limited  force  would  be  on  terms  of  equality 
with  the  attacking  tro.^ps.     Thr  position  selected  was 
on  the  Chra  nver.     On  the  way  inland  to  Kamina  the 
railway  crosses  that  stream  which  here  Hows  through 
lh<-  jungle.  Its  banks  a  mass  of  rank  reeds  and  under- 
growth,   lo  all  mtents,  the  bridge  over  the  Chra  having 
been  wrecked,  such  a  crossing  in  the  face  of  a  hostle 
iorce  was  impregnable.     It  had  been  picked  out  with 
an  eve  to  its  defensive  value,  and  here  the  German  force 
sat  down,  hoping  it  may  be  that  the  Allies,  advancin.r 
north  from  Lome,  and  exptcting  in  view  of  the  reported 
surrender    little    opposition,    would    blunder    into    this 
deadly  ambuscade. 

In  the  meantime,  on  the  side  of  tlic  Allies  the  decision 
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had  been  arrived  at  to  push  into  the  interior.  For 
that  purpose  the  British  and  French  cohinins  vhich  had 
moved  in  along  the  coast  w  re  united  under  the  comnmnd 
of  Colonel  Bryant.  He  landed  at  Lome  on  August  12 
with  a  reinrorccmeiit  of  the  Gold  Coast  Regiment,  and 
a  body  of  native  porti  rs.  and  to  anticipate  hostile 
obstacles,  began  his  march  inland  without  delay.  In 
eight  days  he  had  covered  80  miles  to  Nuatya.  Up  to 
that  time  there  had  been  no  sign  of  the  enemy  tliough 
it  was  known  that  all  the  Germans  inland  ha  'leen 
hurrying  south.  On  August  22,  however,  the  crossing 
of  the  Chra  was  reached.  Reconnaissance  disclosed  the 
formidable  character  of  the  position.  Aero  >s  the  river 
lay  the  \\Teck  of  the  railway  bridge,  destroyed  by  dyna- 
mite. There  were  various  efforts  to  get  over  at  variou 
points,  but  none  were  successful.  Securely  hidden  mid 
the  undergrowth  on  the  farther  bank  the  hostde  Ibrce 
had  matters  pretty  well  their  own  way  am!  the  attack 
was  completely  held  up.  But  it  had  after  u  not  bee 
futile.  While  von  Doring  had  thus  been  occupicfl  on 
the  Chra,  a  French  cohunn,  setting  out  from  Abome, 
had  crossed  the  frontier,  and  meeting  with  no  opposition, 
had  made  a  swift  march  across  country  tf)wards  Kamina. 
The  German  commander  now  founrl  his  chane(  )f  moving 
inland  menaced.  If  the  French  arrived  at  Kamina 
before  he  did  he  would  be  entrapped,  and  the  wireless 
histallation  would  fall  into  their  hands.  That  above 
all  had  to  be  prevented.  Accordingly  on  the  night  of 
August  22  von  Doring  evacuated  the  Chra  position  and 
hurried  north.  Colonel  Bryant  pushed  on  after  him. 
On  August  24  the  advanced  guard  of  the  Allied  coluum 
came  in  sight  of  the  tall  skeleton  tower,  the  landmark  of 
the  Kamina  installation.  But  soon  afterwards  there 
was  a  succession  of  heavy  explosions.  The  tower  swayed, 
and  heeling  over  disappeared  from  view.  When  Bryant's 
main  body  reached  Kamina  next  day  they  were  met 
by  a  German  parlementaire,  sent  forward  to  negotiate 
terms  of  surrender.  The  reply  was  that  the  surrender 
must  be  unconditional.  Since  in  the  interval  the  French 
had   been  closing  in  on   the  north  and  von   Doring's 
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already  meagn  font-  l.ad  bciii  tliini.cd  by  desertions 
durmp  his  retreat,  he  had  no  choiee  kit  save" eompHance. 
O  )  Aupust  '26  tlu  'olore  his  trt.ops  laid  down  their  arms. 
The  eanipaigii,  fiio  shortest  in  the  war.  Iiad  lasted  just 
three  weeks,  aiul  C  riiian  doinimon  in  West  AlViea  was 
dead. 
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FeatuK-s  of  ifiB  Alriiiii  ('iirrii)HiKiis— C'lirtructer  of  the  I'anieroons— 
The  (jt'riQttii  iiiilit.iry  Mclieinc-  Tlif  fortiliod  frontier — British 
attack  from  Nigeria — \U  faihiro  and  tlie  redsmis — The  reverses  at 
Oarua  and  N'sanakanj; — (Jenoral  Doljell's  plan  oi  invasion  from 
Uuala — Effect  i.f  the  Krench  attack- -  German  precautions  at 
Duala — The  lirilisli  naval  operations — Dobell's  expedition  to 
and  captiiie  of  Dnala  and  Bonaheri— (Jennans  forestalled — 
British  optration.s  ugaiu^t  .labaswi  and  Kdea — Clearance  of  the 
Northern  railway —iJi.-riuan  rebound — Actions  at  Edoa  and 
Nkongsamba — (Jerinaii  commander's  projects — The  French  ad- 
vance— Battis  at  Dume — Allied  operations  at  a  halt — General 
Dobell's  view  of  the  position— The  French  plan  for  a  combined 
movement  against  Jaunde — British  and  French  advance  from 
Duala — Battle  at  U'uin  Biagtvs — Failure  of  the  project^ — French 
advance  t(i  Uunn^  and  Lome — Resumption  of  the  attack  from 
NiRpria— Siege  and  capture  of  (Jarua — Brciu'h  of  the  German 
military  barrier  in  the  north — The  siege  of  Mora — Second  Allied 
Conference  at  Duala— Now  plans— Nigerian  forces  link  up  with 
those  of  Dobell— The  final  converging  moves— Hesumed  Britisb 
move  from  Duala  inland — Battle  at  l^sogs — Siege  and  capture  of 
Banyo — The  final  dash  to  Jaunde — German  retreat  to  Kio  Muni — 
Surrender  of  Mora. 

In  the  German  Camcrooiis  the  Allied  forces  were  called 
upon  to  face  some  of  the  hardest  military  problems  of 
the  War,  and  the  manner  in  which  those  problems  were 
overcome  renders  the  Cameroons  campaign  one  of  the 
most  instructive.  It  is  a  mark  of  these  campaigns  in 
Africa  that  no  one  of  them  was  in  its  features  a  repetition 
of  another.  Kaeh  was  distinct.  That  already  has  been 
strikingly  evident  in  the  operations  in  South-west  Africa 
and  in  East  Africa.  When  the  struggle  in  the  Cameroons 
is  told  the  observation  will  be  t'oimd  equally  to  apply. 

Covering  .'JOtLOOO  stjiiare  miles,  this  possession  was  one 
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and  a  half  times  as  larpc  as  Hif  German  Fhnpirc  in 
Europe.  By  itself  probably  sneh  a  statement  conveys 
little,  for  little-known  countries  are  commonly  studied 
«tn  small  imips.  and  this  vast  erjualorial  land  was 
before  the  War  and  outside  tin-  (ierman  Colonial 
Oflicc,  one  of  the  least  known  ])arts  of  the  world. 
Even  the  Germans  themselves  had  over  preat  tracts 
of  it  btit  slight  dealings  with  the  natives.  Their  first 
concern,  having  regard  to  their  ultimate  aims,  had 
been  to  ensure  their  retention  of  the  country  in  case 
of  attack,  and  to  that  matter  they  had  given  careful 
attention.  Running  north-cast  and  inland  from  the 
Right  of  Riafra  there  is  a  great  mountain  chain,  which 
extends  almost  all  the  way  -  1,000  miles— to  Lak(  Chad 
in  the  Western  Soudan.  A  feature  of  this  mass  of  moun- 
tains, the  natural  boundary  between  Nigeria  and  the 
Cameroons.  is  the  breadth  "of  their  area.  The  area  is 
100  miles  across.  They  constituted  therefore  a  military 
obstacle  of  the  first  class.  And  to  the  south-east  of 
the  mountains  spreads  a  vast  plateau,  having  a  rugged 
northern  rim.  From  this  plateau  the  land  falls  north- 
wards towards  the  lower  levels  of  the  Western  Soudan  ; 
cast  and  south  towards  the  witle  basin  of  the  Congo. 
Notwithstanding  that  it  lies  nearly  under  the  e(juator, 
the  tableland  has  a  relatively  temperate  climate.  There 
are  expanses  of  open  grasslands,  anrl  in  the  hollows  belts 
of  wood.  It  is  only  along  the  lower-lying  coastal  belt, 
and  in  the  lower  levels  f)f  thi  Congo  basin  that  the  tropical 
jungle  is  met  with.  Earlier  European  explorers  appear 
to  have  judged  the  country  as  a  whole  from  those 
characteristics,  and  to  have  concluded  that  it  was 
uniidiabitable  by  white  men.  Rut  the  lower  levels 
arc  comparatively  a  small  part  of  it — its  mere  outer 
fringe.  The  Germans  saw  that  it  had  capacities  for 
development. 

Their  Cameroons  military  schenu.  which  alone  need 
be  touched  upon  here,  consisted  in  the  first  place  of  the 
enrolment  and  training  of  a  nati\c  army.  With  the 
offer  of  attractive  pa\-  that  was  not  (lillicidt.  and  in  191-1. 
this  force  luunbered  roundly  I'O.OOO  nun.     Its  etinipmenl 
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li;i(|  lint  hccii  stinlcd  :  iiulccd.  was  on  a  Kuiofx  an  sciAr. 
AI)ovc  all.   it    had   liccii  aniply   provided   with   inachmc- 
^'iins.    w(ap(>iis   f-.pdially   ronnidahlc    in    hush   fifihtiiij^. 
Neither  in  Niyeiia  mi  the  one  side  nor  in  KreneFi  Equa- 
torial Afriea  on  tlie  other  were  thi  re  forces  of  anyfhinjj 
like  this  same  inaj-nitiide.      The  troops  of  hotli  possessions 
united  wouM  not  reaeli  the  total  ol'tliis  (iernian  standing 
army.      F^ven  if  tiiey  should  act  tojjetfier.  however,  thev 
would  he  nearly  as  distant  from  each  other  as  the  armies 
on   the   Western   and    Kastc  rn   main   fronts   in   Europe. 
r(\(hr   the   conditions   eflicient    C()-()i)eration    would    l)e 
far  from  easy,  and  it  was  icasonahle  cnouph  to  suppose 
that  the  (ierman  fore(  would  he  fully  eapahle  of  defeating 
eaeJi  in  turn.      n<voiid  douht  it  was  to  impede  such  a 
pnssihic    eo-operatir)ii    that    the    (Jermans    in    1911,    in 
return   for   relinciuishment   of  their  claims   in   Morocco, 
had    exacted    from    France    the    concession    of    100.000 
s(juare    inihs   of   Eipiatorial   Africa,   which   carried   the 
l)oundary  of  tlie  (ierman  C'ameroons  at  one  })oint  to  the 
C"onj)(».  and  at   another  point  to  the  Ubanjji,   its  great 
n()rthern  trilmtary.     All  the  same,  still  further  to  econo- 
mise  their   military   resources,   and   to   make  assurance 
douhly    sure,    they    had    established    in    and   along   the 
mountain  chain     the  houndary  of   Nigeria  having  been 
diawn   along   its    north-western    foot,    leaving   the   area 
therefore  wholly  witliin  (Jcrinan  jurisdiction— a  system 
of  fortresses,   which   barred  the  main  passes.     Thus  in 
any  event  an  attack  from  the  side  of  Nigeria  would  be 
difltietilt.   while  ''   ■  distances  from  the  French  side  im- 
poserl    hardly   K    .   grave    impediments.     On    the   other 
hand,  as  (ierman  columns   might   readilv  descend   into 
Nigeria  from  the  mountains,  a  counter-offensive,  or  if 
necessary  a  set  attack,  might  with  advantage  be  carried 
out.     Looking  at   it  as  a  whole,  few  schemes  liave  been 
mo.c    comj)ltte.     The    (  ameroons,    in    fact,    had    been 
Cf)nverted    into  a    trojiieal    Prussia,   and   it   is  manifest 
that  tho  task  of  pulling  this  system  up  by  the  roots 
could  be  no  easy  affair.     Another  point  relied  upon  in 
the  German  scheme  was  tlie  difncult\'   of  penetrating 
inland  across  the  tropical  jungle  along  the  coast.     As  a 
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iiiili'arv  ojx  lilt  ion  an  ailvaiicc  from  the  coast  pnscntcd 
so  many  dctcirrnts  that  the  G(  rnians  did  not  Inlicvc; 
it  could  sn(((((l.  (  vin  if  attcnipttd. 

And  the  lir^t  ojHrations  of  the  canipaijjn  corresponded 
lnlly   with   tlieir  rorecasfs.     Tlie   British   attacked   I'roni 
Nigeria.     At     suitable    junipiny-ofi     places    along    the 
frontier     Maidii^ari,    Vola,    and     Ikntn    on    the    Cross 
IJiver  cohitiins    ot    Nig*  rian    troops    were    rapidly    as- 
s(  nd)lt'd.   and  sent   forward   into  the  hills.     I'nsuspect- 
inply  tht  y   humped   into  the  strongest   (Jerman   line  of 
defence.     They  wire  on  the  move  <  arly  in  Auffust,  1014, 
and  two  o|"  tlieni,  that  from  Maiduyari.  and  that  from 
^'oIa,   s(  t    out    on    tlie   same   day.   Anyusl    25.     It    was 
supjxjsed  that  this  alacrity  would  (irid  the  (Germans  in 
the  mountain  npion   not   yet    prepared.     The  (icrnians 
iiad  been  prepared  for  years.     The  .Maiduffari  Column, 
mider  the  cfmmiand  of  Major  (th(  ii  Captain)  H.  W.  Fo.x, 
of  the  Royal  Warwickshires,  was  to  march  by  the  route 
Icadinu  past  Mora  and  over  the  iiortlu  rn  spurs  of  the 
.Mandara  mountains.     .\s  to  whether  or  not  the  enter- 
j)rise   was   practicable   it    is  enough  to  (jl)serve  that  at 
.Mora  the  Germans  had  established  one  of  their  fortresses. 
The  position  was  an  almost  flat-topped  mountain  mass, 
nearly  thirty  miles  round  the  base,  and  1.700  feet  high. 
What  made  it  a  natural  stron<,diold  were  its  siiles,  sheer 
cliffs,  their  wall  l)roken  here  and  there  at  lonj^  distances 
only  by  steep  gullies.     In  the  rainy  season  the  l)cds  of 
roaring  torrents,  these  breaks  or  chimneys  were  full  of 
great  boulders,  for  sharpshooters  a  rcady-mafle  but  per- 
fect  cover.     And    the    position,    its    flat    top    miles    in 
diameter,  was  capable  of  being  provisioned  for  a  siege 
of  indefinite  duration,  to  say  nothing  of  the  fact  that 
only  a  large  force  eoidd  effectually  blockade  it.     That  a 
small  mobile  column  could  dislodge  from  such  a  fastness 
a  garrison  as  numerous  as  itself  was  of  course  out  of  the 
question.     Seeing    that    it    ivas    out    of    the    question. 
Captain  Fox  did  what  he  judged  the  next  best  thing. 
He  took  up  a  position  on  the  road  from  Mora  to  Garua, 
and  held  on  there  until  joined  (October  13)  by  a  column 
of  French  troops  who,  under  the  command  of  Lieut-Col. 
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Urissrt.   wore   nioviiif,'  soiilli   fn.in   Ihf  <lislnct    ol'  Lake 
(  li.'iil. 

Tlif  maicli  ..I  llir  ^•,,|a  Cwlinnti.  for.unaii.lcd  bv  Lieut- 
("I.  I  .  .Mach.H.  \l,n:>\  Dnhlm  Kiisilicrs,  wtis  iiimms  (Janii 
Oil  thr  way  at  Tcpr.  tl,,-  ,.„|„inr  was  optmscl.  aii.i 
ohli-jfd  to. hive  tli.-.MCMiv  out  uftl,,'  village.  'I'hc  figlit 
however  was  stilf  aiwl  H.e  eaMialfies  e.M.si.l,  rahle  On* 
Aiiyusf  .•}()  (iania  was  iva(lie<l.  htil  (;ariia  l.a.l  also  1k-(1. 
.•onv.rte.l  .nh.  a  Torlress.  The  plaee  was  a  |..<cipit,.ns 
l)lt.ff  ..I.  the  north  l.ank  ..Ithe  Meniie  rivr.  which  rirch^s 
n.un.l  It  oil  three  si.les.  The  oulv  means  of  access  save 
lor  ;m  at  tempi  to  cross  th.-  riv<'r.  in  lace  of  the  artillcrv 
tlie  (;crmans  liad  moMiilr.l.  was  lr„m  the  rear.  In  the 
i'!i'-.  Iiow,  \er.  th.re  had  he<  n  constrnctcd  (hn-c  forts 
with  link,  d  del,  nce^  enelosinjr  an  area  larj,'e  cnoiiah  for 
:m  cnlivnched  camp.  The  eohinm  of  Colonel  Maclcar 
hfK  maieh<(i  and  ehmlM  .1  marlv  100  niihs.  and  to  tint 
L'allant  ollieer.  who  later  lost  his  life,  it  hardlv  seemed  the 
Ihiiiy  to  tmn  hack  without  a  ti^rht.  In  view  of  the 
natural  strennH,  „r  f|ie  (;ania  position  his  plan  was  a 
iHKht  attack.     The  attack   failed,  and  this  column  ha.l 

o  retread  the  weary  miles.  I.eatiuf;  off  assaults  most  of 
tlie  way.     Only  a  n  ninant  r(  turned. 

The  Cross  Hiver  Column.  Licut-Col.  (;    T    Mair    11  A 
111  command,  was  directed  upon  Ossidin-e.      Its  advance 
HuanI    ha.l    re;.che.j    Nsanakanp.    ten    miles   across    the 

)..r.kr.    wh.n    a    miieli    more    p.mcrful    hostile    force 

hurrie.llv  s.nt   i th   fn.m   Diiala   l.v   rail,   fell   upon   it 

Outni.mhered.  these  oallanl   m.n.  -JOO  stnuip.  could  not 

n  '.;'.''  '".'."-  '^"•■'•'"•"•"^■<'-  '^Vith  th.'  exception  of  two 
IJritisli  oll.eers  and  ninety  uMivr  rank  and  file,  who  cut 
h(ir  way  tlir..iirrl,  w,th  the  havonct.  took  rcfiijic  in  the 
busii.  an.l  reached  safety  after  a  s,-rics  of  hairbreadth 
escapes,  an.l  all.  r  und.r^r„mfr  the  extreme  of  hardships, 
the  advance  jruard  was  wiped  ..ut.  It  had  <  xaetcd  a 
heavy  toll  from  the  enemy,  heavier  than  its  own  numbers, 
ior  It  fouf-ht  till  the  last  man.  an.l  th.  striKurle  was  bitter 
iNevertheless  this  was  a  seri.ais  eh,  .-k.  an.l  l.).,kino  at  the 
exp<-n..n<rs  and  losses  of  the  V..Ia  Cr.lunm  the  eampainn 
<'ould  l)ardl>-  have  opened  more  unf.atnnatcly. 
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III  flifsr  cirnmistiMiccs  aflaiis  wt  re  plu  ( ,|  mi  the 
liamls  nf  M.ijui-Cciicral  (  .  M.  Dnlw  ||.  ulm  it  Kiiul;m<l 
<ail\  III  Scf)fiiMl)ii.  'I'IkmiuIi  iM,t  I  lull  (l(lii,itrl\-  rcriiicd. 
lii-«  plan  was  til  s<  i/,i  Diiala.  liic  ciiii  i  |)iirt  ol'  the  (aiiioi- 
ooiis.  and  the  scat  m|  tin  (imnaii  adinmisl  ration,  and 
from  that  placf  as  a  hasc  to  pii>||  ml md.  Iiapiirics  at. 
the  pints  ot'call  on  the  \\V>i  toast  ol  AlVica  diirinjj  liis 
passayi  out  wiiit.  (.(iicral  Dolx  II  lias  stated,  to  conlirm 
his  view.  'I'lic  iHUs  ot  llic  revels,  s  which  had  overtaken 
the  .\i;jeiia  (olmims  was  now  on  the  coast  common 
kiiowiedye.  and  oave  the  aspect  o|'  affairs  a  yloomy  cast. 
It  was  advisahle  to  act  with  proiii[)t  it  iidc  and  energy. 
Otherwise,  despite  distances  and  the  lack  of  railways, 
I  he  check  (  xpericiic(.l  on  the  Mnlish  side  mij^ht  \  cry  well 
he  followed  hy  misfoitiiiic  lo  the  l''i(  neli  operations  set 
on  foot  at  the  same  time  liom  French  Kcpiatorial  Africa. 

In  part  it  was  the  Krench  attack  which  after  flic  Hritish 
reverses  kept  the  (;irnians  still  on  the  deteiisive.  For  the 
most  |)art  the  colonists  in  llie  region  of  lh<-  Cameroons 
added  in  1!)11  wire  Fr<'n<liiiien.  They  not  only  ditesttd 
tliis  transference  to  (Jcrman  authority:  thev  wtrc  on 
yood  terms  with  the  natives.  When,  consecpiently,  war 
l)rokc  out  they  instantly  rose  in  arms.  Hoiiya  on  the 
('onj,'o.  and  Ziiij;a  on  the  Chanoi.  fell  at  once  into  the 
hands  of  these  hodies  of  vohmteers.  whose  knowlcrlce 
of  the  eoimtry  was  to  the  Krench  troops  moving  in  under 
the  command  of  (General  .\ymerieh  iiivainaiile.  It  was 
nccessaix  lor  Colonel  Zimmermann.  the  (Jcrinan  Coni- 
maiidcr-in-Chief.  to  detach  no  unimportant  part  of  his 
army  to  deal  with  the  menace,  and  as  his  nearest  railhead 
was  4.50  miles  from  these  frontier  posts,  his  defensive 
on  the  east  was  a  heavy  obligation.  Already  one  column 
of  French  troops  was  marching  from  Honga  np  the  Sanga 
river,  and  another  from  Zinga  pushing  west  to  Mania 
and  Carnot.  Zimmermumi  had  won  the  lirst  round, 
hut  he  was  much  too  prudent  to  presume  on  that  pre- 
liminary success.  Me  confined  himself  therefore  on  the 
Nigerian  boundary  to  frontier  raids,  designed  to  pin 
therc'  as  many  Hritish  troops  as  |)ossibl<-.  And  in  order 
further  to  I'rcc   his   hand   for  dealing   with   his   French 
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;inta<,'niiists,  he  look  measures  in  the  event  of  attack  for 
Iransfcrrinjf  the  (iernian  administration  '"rom  Duala  to 
.Taunde,  ITjO  miles  inland,  and  on  the  edge  of  the  plateau 
overlookini,'  the  coastal  zone. 

Nor  had  any  precautions  likely  to  obs^  act  attack  upon 
Duala  from  the  sea  })een  omitted.  Ti  town  stands  on 
the  southern  shore  of  a  larp'  inlet.  Less  than  five  miles 
across  at  its  entrance  this  body  of  water  expands  into 
a  wide,  trinKjuil.  and  deep  laj,foo'n,  one  of  the  best  natural 
harbf)urs  in  Africa  and  navigable  inland  by  ships  of 
large  tonna*^''  for  thirty  miles  from  the  seaboard.  The 
entrance,  the  chnimels,  and  the  Cameroon  river  had  all 
liecn  skilfully  mined,  for  into  Duala  on  the  outbreak  of 
\var  a  number  of  German  craft,  including  eight  liners, 
had  run  for  safety,  and  this  shipping  was  now  at  Bona- 
beri.  the  secondary  port  on  the  opposite  shore  of  the 
gulf.  But  not  relying  merely  upon  mines,  the  Germans 
had  provided  themselves  with  torpedoes,  some  designed 
to  be  fired  I'rom  shore,  others  adapted  for  being  towed 
out,  and  launched  against  an  attacking  warship  at  short 
range.  The  Cameroon  river  had  also  been  blocked  by 
sinking  craft  loaded  with  stones  anci  ballast. 

On  the  coast  at  this  time  the  British  had  II. M.S. 
Challenger,  1 1. M.S.  Cumberland,  and  the  gunboat  Dwarf, 
-Mu\  by  them  business  of  dealing  with  the  obstructions 
had  been  taken  in  hand.  Cumberland,  in  charge  of  the 
mine-sweeping  operations,  cleared  the  entrance  and  the 
lower  main  channels,  while  Duiarf,  owing  to  her  lighter 
draft,  was  put  on  to  the  Cameroon  river  obstacles.  '  She 
had  the  work  of  blowing  up  and  removing  the  wrecks, 
and  it  was  work  which  had  to  be  done  in  the  face  of 
constant  attacks.  Three  times  she  narrowly  missed 
being  torpedoed.  When  those  efforts  failed  the  Germans 
sent  down  a  steamer  for  the  purpose  of  ranuning  her, 
but  this  craft  crashed  into  one  of  the  sunken  obstructions 
and  was  wrecked.  Challenger  supported  these  activities. 
By  incessant  work,  joined  to  bulldog  tenacity  and  pluck, 
the  approaches  had  been  so  far  cleared  in  the  latter  half 
of  September  as  to  allow  transports  to  enter  into  the 
lagoon,  and  approach  near  enough  to  Duala  to  admit 
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boHi    of  a    boinbaroment    by    tlic    warships   and    of  a 
laiulinjT. 

General   Dobcll   hail   in   the  meantime   been   pushing 
forward   liis  preparations,     lie   found   tliat   the   native 
troops  at  }iis  disposal  totalled  4.;3()0.  and  addinp  Euro- 
peans less  than  5,000  in  all.     Not  a  larj,ve  force,  and  not 
one  with  which  anything  ambitious  in  the  way  of  inland 
operations  could  be  essayed,  but  enough,  it  was  hoped, 
for  the  seizure  of  Duala."     The  success  of  the  operation 
must  in  part  at  any  rate  be  attributed  to  its  promptitude. 
The  descent  took  place  on  September  2<i.  and  there  is 
little  doubt  this  rapidity  took  the  Germans  bv  surprise. 
An  attack  ol"  course  they  had  looked  for.  but  they  had 
not  looked  for  an  attack  on  this  scale  within  a  fortnight 
of   the    British    commander's    arrival.     They    had    not 
been  given  time  to  remove  cither  their  guns  or  their 
stores,   and   the  German  civilian  population   of  Duala 
was  still  in  the  place.     A  little  later,  doubtless,  the  port 
would   have  been  left  an  empty  shell.     As  it  was,   it 
was  an  egg  full  of  meat.     Knowing  that  if  he  afforded 
the  chance  what  there  was  of  value  would  be  forthwith 
destroyed.    General    Dobcll    on    arrival    sent    ashore    a 
summons  to  surrender.     The  demand  was  refused.     It 
had  been  intimated  that  in  the  event  of  refusal  a  bom- 
bardment would  be  opened,  and  the  enemy  soon  fountl 
that  the  threat  was  no  empty  one.     Innnediately  the 
negative  was  learned,  the  guns  of  the  warships  opened. 
All  that  day  while  the  ships  poured  in  shell,  a  strong 
detachment,    thrown    ashore,    was    drawing    a    cordon 
roimd  the  town.     Next  morning  the  German  comman- 
dant ran  up  the  white  flag.     Duala,  Bonabcri,  with  an 
area    contiguous    were    formally    surrendered.     In    the 
two  towns  400  Germans  of  military  age  were  rounded 
up,  the  captures  of  guns,  stores,  and  nmnitions  were 
large  ;  and  the  shipping  at  Bonabcri  formed  a  prize  of 
the  utmost  usefulness. 

Beyond  doubt  this  sudden  and  severe  blow,  which 
more  than  counterbalanced  the  British  losses,  exercised 
a  very  adverse  effect  on  German  prospects  all  through 
the  campaign.     .\nd  Zimmermann.  his  attention  directed 
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towards  tlic  Fiviicli  invasion,  was  not  ready  with  a 
reply.  His  n)ain  strcnj^th  liad  been  thrown'  far  ino 
the  interior,  nor  was  it  nntil  three  months  had  gone  by 
that  he  fonnd  himself  able  to  react  with  vigour.  General 
Dobell  did  not  neglect  the  opportunity.  \Vh(>n  it  was 
said  that  the  Germans  discounted  the  probability  of  a 
successful  attack  fro?n  Duala  they  assumed  a  suflieient 
and  effective  defence.  ;ind  on  that  assumption  the 
justice  of  the  conclusion  cannot  be  (jue^tioned,  for, 
given  such  a  defence,  a  British  force  in  Duala  and 
Bonaberi,  if  not  entirely  bottled  up.  would  find  it  difficult 
and  costly  to  get  out.  This  was  a  risk  General  Dobell 
had  to  face,  and  his  venture  and  its  result  offer  another 
illustration  of  the  effect  of  boldness  in  war.  The 
huffieient  defence  was  for  the  time  being  not  there. 

Near  Duala.  their  lower  courses  converging  towards 
that  point,  the  coastal  flats  are  traversed  bv  three 
rivers— the  Wuri.  the  San.  „'a.  and  the  Njong,  and  they 
are  all  of  them  deep  enough  and  wide  enough  to  be  bad 
military  obstacles.  The  Sanaga  is  a  great  stream. 
More  than  that  these  rivers  flowcfl  here  through  the 
tropical  forest,  growing  down  to  their  banks,  and  even 
encroaching  on  their  beds.  By  fai-  the  best  routes 
inland  lay  along  the  railways.  *  The  line  from  Duala 
ran  inland  through  Edea,  crossing  the  Sanaga.  From 
Ronaberi  there  was  also  a  line  northwards  to  Bare 
(80  miles),  where  the  higher  land  is  reached.  To  con- 
vert Duala  into  a  suitable  base  it  was  essential  to 
command  these  routes,  and  to  seize  them  without  loss 
of  time. 

The  clearance  of  the  area  between  Duala  and  the 
Sanaga  having  been  effected,  a  move  was  made  up  the 
Wuri  river  upon  .Tabassi,  for  down  the  Wuri  a  comiter- 
attaek  might  be  delivered,  and  until  .Tabassi  was  occupied 
a  move  upon  Edea  would  not  l)e  safe.  There  had  been 
added  to  the  Expedition  a  flotilla  of  armed  river  craft, 
and  these  were  now  employed  io  cover  the  transport 
of  the  Wuri  attacking  force  up  streani.  The  first 
attempt,  on  October  8,  lailcd.  Coming  under  machine- 
gun  fire  for  I  he  first  time,  always  a  trying  experience,  fhc 
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iiiitivc  troops  got  out  oi  hand.  Tlicrc  had  been  here  a 
delcet  in  their  training.  IJut  as  nothing  eould  be  done 
until  this  move  had  been  earried  out.  the  eohimn  was 
reorganised,  and  in  the  seeond  trv  .labassi  was  taken, 
and  the  district  eleared. 

The    operation    against     Edea    was    a    larger    affair. 
While    tlie   armed    llotilUi    was   sent    up   the   Sanaga,    a 
dangerous  leaf   ui   view  of  tJie  sandbanks,   but  earried 
out   under  tlie  dii-eetion  of  t'ommander  L.  W.   liraith- 
waite,  11. \.,   with  eonspieuous  skill,  two  eolunuis   were 
to  converge   ujjon   Edea   by   land— one.   a  French   eon- 
tnigent  undrr  Colonel  .Mayer,  from  Japoma  ;  the  other 
by  way  of  the  Xjong  riveri  and  then  by  a  track  through 
the    forest.     The    Japoma    bridge    over    the    Dibamba 
creek,  900  yards  long,  had  been  broken  l)v  the  enemy  in 
two  places,    but  though  opposed  by  a  brisk  rifle  and 
machme-gun  nisillade,  the  French  troops,  with  support 
Ironi  the  naval  guns,  gallantly  made  good  these  gai)s. 
.\ll  along  the  line  of  railway  there  was  stiff  fighting,  for 
there    the    enemy    had    disposed    his    chief  force.     The 
attack   by  the  flotilla  and   the  turning  movement   by 
way  of  the  Njong  possibly  enougli  took  him  bv  surprise'. 
At    any   rate    the   operation   was   brilliantly   "successful. 
Edea  was  occupied  (October  26)  and  the  column   pushed 
iorwanl  along  the  railway  to  Kopongo,  nearly  twenty 
miles  farther  inland. 

After  this  General  Uobell  tnrnetl  to  the  clearing  of 
the  line  north  from  Bonaberi.  The  preliminaries  here  had 
been  entrusted  to  Lieut.-Col.  Haywood,  and  in  con- 
tinuous minor  scrimmages  he  had  pushed  the  enemy 
steadily  back.  That  opened  the  way  for  a  move  against 
the  port  of  Victoria,  which  the  Germans  still  occupied, 
and  agamst  their  summer  resort,  Buea,  on  the  slopes 
ot  the  Cameroon  mountain.  In  conjunction  with  the 
ships  of  the  squadron  both  places  were  seized.  Naval 
activity  had  been  in  evidence  all  along  the  coast  which 
^vas  now  securely  held  and  patrolled.'  One  result  was 
to  bring  up  the  bag  of  Germans  of  military  age  to  968 
a  heavy  loss  to  the  enemy's  defence. 

The  completing  step  in  this  preparation  of  a  secure 
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base  and  jumping-..fl  position  was  now  undertaken— i 
movement  alon^r  the  northern  raihvav  to  "   c  railhe-id 
iNkongsamba.     WUh  a  slronjr  coh.nu,  {'ol.  G(  rge^  ak.n . 
up     he  work   or  Haywood,   lought   his  way  fo  NkZ^ 

IZsVb    r"""'  'i"-^'  "f'V-^''-  <>"  into  the  nS- 
tams  to  Dsehanp,  where  the  Germans  had  built  one  of 
their  lort.hed   positions.     Dsehang   was   taken  ad   k 
deences  destroyed.      For  the  ii„,e.  J.owever.        w       t   e 

om  "du  d'l  tV'T"'  i^"'-ll  that  Dschang  was  too  .li.tan 
Irom  Diiaia  to  be  oceupied.     His  small  force  had  had 
already  to  be  chsposed  ov.r  a  territorv  as  hnge  as  Wales 
and  for  sueh  a  purpose  and  until  reinforcements  arrived 
It  was  no  easy  matter  to  make  it  go  round.     Sickness 

^i!^f^'  ''  '''   ^-P'-'  --^   ^-^   a'«>   to   be 
His  operations  had   been  completed  none  too  soon 
Ds^hang  was  taken  on  January  3,  19ir,.     On  Januan"  -i 

Rrit& "l"  'T'*'""  T*  '"•     Pr^^'^ablv  enough  because 
British  activity  w-as  the  most  evident  rounc?  Dschang 
the    counter-attack    came    from    the    opposite    nuarte?' 
The  first  intimation  of  it  at  Duala  was  a  severing  ol"  the 
wires  to  Ldea      That  place  lies  on  the  south  bank    f   he 

crossed.     It  is  in  the  forest   zone,   and   is  a  scattered 
settlement   in   the  midst   of  a  h.rge  clearing,    but   the 

f.nT>  u  .""'"^'^  -^"'^  "^S"^'  ^"»1  the  position  plainlv 
^^nt  Itself  to  surprise.  As  well  as  the  advanced  iost  at 
Kopongo,  where  a  blockhouse  had  been  buil  k  was 
occupied  by  the  Senegalese  troops  of  Mayer  w^o 
seeing  the  possibilities  of  surprise,  had  prudVnt  v  laid 
out  a  ring  of  defences,  skilfullj  concealed'^  traps  i^n  ac 
m  which  the  enemy,  if  and  when  he  reappeared    wa 

wir   Th  °«t^t'  T''''  ?:'"''  """  *^''-     aKS  caught  h: 

rooDs  1  ono  f  ''^'  ^'  '^'"""^  ^>'  ^  ^°^""^"  of  German 
troops  1,000  strong,  and  it  was  obstinate.  The  Sene- 
galese, however,  are  first  class  shots,  and  one  attemot 

Flnallv^ft  "'.'"■■  ""^^^^  7'^  '^^^*-  ""  in  confuZ 
l«inally,  after    osing  a  good  proportion  of  their  force- 
about  a  fourth    were  found  and  buried  or  picked   ud 
wounded-thc  Germans  drew  off.     It  attests^the  char^ 
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iidci-  «)!'  I  lie  (1.  !(  nee  ;iii(l  ul  Hie  (IclViicfs  tli.il  I  he  (•.isual- 
ties  of  M.iycr  s  lorcc  wr.c  only  1  ,>.  !•  killed  ami  II 
wouiidcd.  (oiiicKJ.iiHy  :tii.)lli(  r  pait  ot  Hie  (KTiiiaii 
(•xp((iili(»ii  Jiad  allackcd  Kupon;,'!*.  Hut  the  i^anison 
there  had  been  put.  hy  natives  dii  tlie  alert,  and  that 
assault  also  was  a  liasco. 

And  very  likely  Inlievino  that  tiicse  attacks,  their 
success  hcing  counted  upon,  would  draw  the  Allies 
towards  Edea,  tiie  enemy  l)ecanie  activi-  rounil  Nkong- 
saniba.  The  fiyhtiny  iiere  was  heavy,  for  hv  barring 
cotnnnniicalion  alon^j  the  noil  hern  iaiiwa>  the  (Jernians 
aimed  at  isolalin;^  I  he  Hrifish  I'oree  in  Duala  Iroru  the 
troops  on  the  frontier  of  Nigeria,  we'!  aware  that  sooner 
or  later  the  two  forces  were  me.inl  lo  co-r)porate.  The 
purpose  of  Zinnnerniann,  and  fiom  a  military  [)oint  of 
view  it  was  (piite  sound,  was  to  keep  the  various  Allied 
bodies  in  the  C'aineroois  isolated  from  each  other.  ITe 
evidently  still  had  hopes  that  Dobell  mioht  be  contained. 
In  that  case  he  could  hope,  too.  with  his  strong  points 
in  the  mountains,  to  hold  off  anv  iiu-oads  from  that 
(piarter.  And  if  enal)led  to  do  this  then  he  had  a  fair 
chance  against  the  French.  Pursuant  to  this  scheme, 
he  pushed  Dobell's  contingent  in  the  north  back  upon 
Bare,  the  outpost  of  railhead,  antl  he  entrenched  in  a 
commanding  position.  An  attempt  was  made  to  oust 
him,  and  unfortunately  it  did  not  succeed.  In  this 
fighting  the  losses  on  both  sides  were  heavy. 

Apart  from  the  limited  advantage  thus  won,  the 
(ierman  reaction  had  fallen  flat,  and  it  had  been  an 
expensive  venture.  What  had  in  part  prompted  it 
and  made  it  feasible  hail  l)ecn  a  certain  measure  of 
success  against  the  French.  The  French  forces  were 
penetrating  into  the  Canierf)ons  in  three  converging 
columns — that  of  Co'onel  lirisset  moving  from  the 
north  ;  that  of  Colonel  Morrison,  advancing  from  Zinga 
on  the  east ;  and  that  of  Colonel  llutin  following  the 
course  of  the  Sanga  from  the  south.  The  plan  was  to 
converge  iipon  .launde  in  conjunction  with  a  British 
advance  from  the  west  and  north-west.  The  marches 
of  l)oth  Morrison  and  llutin  had  been  rapid.     At  Bania, 
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on  the  Upper  Sandra,  tlu^y  had  joined,  had  taken  Carnol 
and    moved    upor.    Kertua.    hilf-wav    fr„„     Carnot      o 
Jaunde.     Affairs  fr<.„.  th,  (;ennan  pc.n.t   of  vlTJw 
began  tc,  look  sen„„,s.  Co,,  at   Uc-rtua  the-  unit.d  Frond. 
J.rce   was  distant   fron<   Jaund.-  onlv   17.5   n.iles      Bu 
Zmm.ern.ann  was  able  in  ti.nc-  to  eolleet  a  larger  body 

9  cons.derabh-  battles  of  the-  eampaign.     The  Freneh  were 

the    German    eommander   d.spatehed    a    swift    moving 

as  rid"  Tn'r^.^'  '"•  N'Zinm'on  the  Sanga  the  ^of 
astnde  o  Hnt.n's  eonununieations,  and  laid  out  a  fortl- 
hed  position  N„r  was  the  rnen.v  dislodged  until  a 
column  o»  Belgian  troops  from  the  Conc^o^  under  he 
comnmnd  of  General  Aymerich.  was  puslu-c  north  am 
retook  N'Zimu  after  a  three  davs'  haltle 

On  the  tare  of  affairs  it  noV  looke.l  as  though  the 
Allied  operations  had  been  brought  to  a  halt.     Zimmer^ 
niann,  in  order  to  fight  the  battle  at  Dume  had  "Ted 
that  '^^Ti  the  Duala  surprise,  yet  it  cannot  be  sau 
that  so  far  he  had  come  off  ba<llv.     To  (ieneral  Dobell 
considenng  the  situation  at  the  beginning  of  Febr  arv.' 

Ihlklr  i'^'T'^  """T"  ^PP^^"-"!  to  be  a  resumption  of 
the  Allied  advance  from  the  north.  An  advance  from 
the  north  should  enable  the  advance  from    he  east  and 

ron^IomZ^T'l^N'"^'  ^^^""  ^  "--  fromTzimu 
w?fh  fJ'  ^  '"  *°  ''^  resumed,  and  in  conjunction 

with  these  movements,  if  his  reinforcements  wh  ch  were 
coming  m  slowly  arrived,  he  could  himself  co-operate 
IhZ'  *^\^'^^t.  It  was  in  accordance  with  these  vTews 
A  f  ,':''.  '■''^"'^'*  Brigadier-General  F.  J.  Cunliffe 
undertook  the  command  of  the  troops  in  Nigeria 

w-^s  at  "paris"  i^^'n^''  "t  "t'^"  ''^''''  prevailed.  "  There 
was  at  Pans  if  not  in  London,  some  impatience  at  the 
delay  and  the  turn  the  campaign  had  taken.  A  verv 
r^lT  l^T'  '-'"'*'?  *"  retrieve  as  soon  as  possible  th'e 
s  ift  si  ^""'^'/"'^  t^>"^^  ^-^^  the  political  value  of  a 
Loiell  r^  Tlf-I  ^^Z'  ""r"''  ""'''  P"t  before  General 
tVom  Fnnf  J""  '"March  1915.  by  an  official  deputation 
trom  I-reneh  Equatorial  Africa,  headed  by  M.  Fourneau 
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Lieut. -(Jovtriior  ol'  the  Middle  C'oiiffo.  (Jciural  l)ul)cll 
had  h's  doubts.  Tlic  dry  season  was  Hearing  its  end, 
and  the  difFieulties  of  foieing  his  way  at  the  worst  time 
uf  the  year  through  sueli  a  eountry  as  he  had  in  I'aee  of 
him  and  with  the  furecs  then  at  liis  disposjd  were  not 
tu  be  if;nor((l.  Tiie  chllieullic  s  eould  liardly  l;ave  been 
ignored  had  the  (opposition  to  be  hioked  tor  not  been 
too  serious.  It  was  eertain.  however,  that  the  opposition 
would  be  serious.  In  his  opinion  such  an  advance,  to 
be  successiul  under  the  eonclitions,  sho\ild  take  place  in 
jissociation  witli  a  French  j)ressure  close  to  Jaunde,  lor 
in  that  case  the  German  rnani  forces  would  be  drawn  to 
defend  the  place.  But  while  the  French  were  still  at  a 
distance  from  Jaunde,  tlie  (Jermans  would  for  the  time 
being  be  comparatively  free  to  resist  the  western  advance. 
Nevertheless,  lookmg  at  "  the  advantage  which  would 
follow  upon  an  early  occupation  of  Jaunde."  he  agreed 
to  fall  in  with  the  plan.  The  plan  proved  another  of 
the  instances  in  which  more  haste  is  less  speed,  for  it 
both  prolonged  the  campaign  and  caused  the  Allies 
their  heaviest  losses. 

So  far  as  the  force  of  General  Doljell  was  concerned, 
the  first  stage  in  the  advance  thus  initiated  was  to  the 
Kele  river,  and  it  was  opened  conjointly  by  a  British 
column  commanded  by  Lieut. -Coloiiel  Haywood  and  by 
the  Senegalese  troops  ol  Colonel  Mayer.  As  expected, 
the  resistance  met  with  was  stiff.  Indeed  it  soon  became 
evident  that  the  enemy  was  concentrating  on  this  front. 
On  May  1.  preparations  for  an  attack  in  strength  having 
been  completed,  the  column  of  Haywood  was  directed 
upon  Wum  Biagas.  and  the  column  of  Mayer  upon 
Eseka.  the  terminus  of  the  Duala  railwav.  Both  Wum 
Biagas  and  Eseka  are  about  100  miles  inland,  and  50  miles 
from  Jaunde.  Though  impeded  by  broken  bridges, 
and  by  difliculties  of  supply,  through  and  across  many 
miles  of  dense  tropical  jungle,  Mayer's  eolunm  reached 
and  occupied  Eseka  on  May  11.  The  enemy's  position 
at  Wujn  Biagas,  a  formidable  one,  was  on  May  4  carried 
by  storm,  but  the  losses  incurred  were  heavy.  Mayer 
and  his  force  from  Eseka  then  moved  across  to  Wum 
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Biayas.  ami  fhnc  juin.-d  flic  Unh>l,  contin.r,-,.!.     Kroiii 
this  time  Mayer  .vas  to  coiuniund  the  advance 

Hut  now  eanu-  news  that  th.-  tn.ons  ot  Avnierieh.  who 

A(  re   o  have  tak.nDunie  and  LoMu'.in.l  from  thos..phic:s 
marched  upon  Jaunde.  ha.l  not  on  Mav  i  1  arrived  at  .'ither 
What  with  the  l»e^innin-  of  li„.  rajiiv  season,  nnd  the 
resistance  eneonntered  (hey  had  not  se<avd  th.-  progress 

put  off  at  this  jnneture  the  projected  j.i.sh  from  Wuin 
Biusas  meant  that  m.thinjr  more  eonhl  i„.  d<,ne  nntil 
after  the  ranis  and  thai  in  the  meantime  sickness  wouM 
play  hav(.c.  Tlie  sickness  rat.-  was  rising.  It  was  .,ne 
of  those  situations  in  which  I..  «„  ba.k.  irmait.  or  po  on 
offered  n..  m.uv  than  a  ehoi..,.  of  evils.     Th.-  ,l,-,iMon 

\ravo-''f,/^"'''''.";'\*'*  ^o  <>"•  Acc-ov.lin«lv.  on 
May  2;,.  at  th.-  h.-a.I  ..I  .-.hoMt  li.OOO  .ffceliv.-s  Maver  set 
out.  tifty  iinlcs  t.,  Jaim.le  mav  not  s.-,-m  a  gnat  .lis- 
ance,  but  ,t  was  fifty  mil.-s  thronfrh  tli.-  dense  hnsh  of 
the  hanasa  va  l.-y.  ,„  pjac.-s  impenetrable  with..iit  cuttini: 
a  Nv-;>y  through.  The  advance  was  slow,  ami  th.-  work 
ot  pushing  „p  supplKs  to  Wum  Riagas  and  b.-vond, 
ardu.)us  m  any  ev.-nt.  b.-.-am.-  mon-  diflieult  with  -.-verx' 

.^   fin  f  IT'\'-  .  -y*'^    "''■'■'•'>     ^^"'''^    ^''^    resistance 

-tn  at.-,  an.l  backe.l  by  machin.-gnns  at  everv  turn, 

ut  he  enemy  resorted  t<.  stamp.-ding  th.-  conv..vs  ot 
Id  '.f'r''T-  -^^  u"'"*"'  ""'""  '''  ^^''^  time  ha.i 
had  t(  be  moved  by  man-transpoit,  .„•  n..t  at  all.  This 
was  the  enemy  s  chance.  To  stampede  th.-  i,.,rt.-ra<re 
colunn.s  by  mach.ne-«nn  ambus.-ades  was  t.>  leave 
Mayer  s  force  w,th.,ut  snppli, ,.  Har.lships.  shortage  .,f 
KKl  and  exposur.-  to  th.-  rams  caused  an  ..utbreak  of 
dysentery.  Mayer  ask.-.l  for  r.-mforcements.  Up  to 
June  .^  though  an  energetic  an.l  r.sonrceful  cmmander, 

the  latter  part  of  the  distance  he  had  been  impeded  bv 
a  swamp,  and  as  there  was  m.  wav  round,  it  had,  in 

cnnfl  of!"     ^r"'"  ""'^  c"-^'"mstances  in  which  resolution 
conflicts  with  reason,  and  that  was  now  the  position. 
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Muycr  thcirt'on  scut  back  word  that  in  his  opinion  h 
fnrtlitr  ailvaiicc  was  irnpruiticablc.  Bcforr  deciding 
(Icncn.  Dulnll  asked  for  news  rcj^ardin^  tlic  Allied 
tones  on  the  east.  The  answer  came  thar  there  was  no 
news.  Instnietioiis  w(  re  eonseqiiently  sent  up  to  Mayer 
to  fall  back.  Mayer,  however,  had  already  tuen  ooin- 
pelled  to  takf  the  matter  in  hi  .  own  hands.  The  loss 
of  the  supplies  which  were  beiii^  tmm^ht  to  the  front 
by  a  c'oluriui  of  .'lUO  earriers.  just  ent  up  and  stampeded, 
had  left  iiis  force  foodless,  and  he  had  to  {jet  out  as  best 
he  eould.  As  soon  as  his  retreat  was  observed  the  enemy 
rushed  in  upon  liis  rearjjuards,  and  the  last  reinforce- 
ments (Jeneral  Dobell  had  at  his  conmuuid  in  Duala 
had  to  be  sent  forward  to  the  relief  by  forced  marches. 
They  arrived  on  June  10,  and  they  arrived  in  the  niek 
of  time,  for  the  harassed  rearguard  were  then  beatinfj 
off  a  heavy  assault.  The  retreat  was  continued  to  the 
Kele  river.  Not  until  the  end  of  .June,  and  notwith- 
standing the  losses  involved,  did  the  hostile  attaeks  die 
down.  Of  Mayer's  force  one-ff)urth  were  killed  or 
wounded. 

Possibly  enough,  it  was  this  (iermau  concentration 
against  the  Allied  advance  from  the  west  whieh  about  the 
same  time  enabled  the  Allied  forces  on  the  east  to  retake 
Hertua,  and  to  advance  and  establish  themselves  both 
in  Dumc  and  in  Lome.  But  in  the  absenee  of  further 
western  co-operati(»n  those  advances  were  for  tlie  time 
without  result.  The  scheme  of  March,  undertaken  in 
the  defiance  of  sound  military  considerations,  had  broken 
down. 

The  one  bright  spot  for  the  Allies  in  this  phase  of  the 
campaign  was  in  the  north.  In  Nigeria,  (ieneral  Cun- 
liffe  had  prudently  decided  to  foeus  his  force  upon 
(iarua,  aiul  to  attaek  that  place  in  conjunction  with 
Brisset.  Since  the  effort  of  Maclear  the  fortifications  of 
(iarua  had,  however,  been  elaborated,  and  it  was  after- 
wards found  out  that  2,000  native  labourers  had  been 
employed  upon  them.  They  were  also  armed  with 
ordnance  outranging  field  pieces.  It  was  evident 
therefore  that   if  the   place   was   to   l)e  successfully   be- 
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guns  nt(haln,f:(r.  which  wrir  s.„t  up  rour.tiv  toa,.|h.i 
w.th  a  h(.u    of  ,^(>()  .h,  II.  an<l  ,.   Kn,,,!,  n.",  nun.  nava. 
M'ln.      \\h»tl,.r..rnot  I,,   hiul  In  anl  ..f  Ih.sr  ,„■,,, ar;,ti,.ns 
he    .-..rmys     hans-fnmtirr     rai.ls     show,.!     .nrrrasin.r 
ooldnrss.  ^ 

The  invest  Ml.  lit   ..I   (ii.iiia   Ix^-an  „„  Ann)   is    1915 

jHul  n  hstc-d  UM.,1  Jn,„.  UK     At  the  outset!  the  inves'inR 

lu.es  were  .In.un  n.Mn.l  the  plae,-  I.,  the  s„uth  and  south 

west,  hut  early  ui  the  ,ie;,,   au  ...en.v  Coree  ..f  some  30.. 

men,    mouute.l    ;„„!    afoot,    hroke    out.    and    un.Ier   the 

eomnmn.l    ol      lauj.tn.anu     von    CraiKheim,    who    was 

detemlm«    lh<.    lo.tn-ss.    uuule  a  ,lash    Cor   the  Niffcrian 

fronti.r  post  o|  (.urin.  possibly  lo,-  (he  s,  i/.ure  of  stores 

he  post  was  bravely  and  sueeessf„llv  d.lV  nded.     The 

(hseomf.ted   raiders   had    th.n   somehow    to   make   their 

way  baek  I. .r  fifty  mih-.  ihroi.oh    the    u.ountains.     Bv 

dodRUig  roiuid  the  fulls,  aud  f,y  fiuallv  mar<-f,ina  twenty-- 

.■.«ht  hours  without  a  break,   they  eluded  the  pursuit. 

«ot  fiaek.  aud  re-entere.l  (ia-ua.      f-urther  reconnaissance 

had  now  eonvmeed  (Jen.ral  Cunliff,.  that  the  fjest  point 

ol  at  aek  was  from  the  north.     A  line  of  trenefies  was 

eut  there,  and  ni^ht  by  uiKl.t  steadily  advanced  afiainst 

.  Aii     '"'"'''''''  ""*  '•"■  '•*^'^'"'"''-     Tlie  naval  artillery 

«.t  the  Allies  was  uieHnwhile  giving  evi.lenee  of  its  effect 
So  affairs  went  on  until  June  9,  when  in  the  night  there 
were  two  attempts  on  tin  part  of  the  garrison  to  f,reak 
out.  One  was  driven  ba,  k  by  rifle  tire.  In  the  second, 
H  iMxly  of  the  (.ernian  native  troops  tried  to  swim  the 
f,?.lZfh  I'T^  '"^  f Lis  season,  flu-  river  was  in  flood, 
and  m  the  darkness,  batthng  with  the  swirlmg  current 
most  were  drowned.  .Seventy'  bodies  wero  east  up  by 
or  re,.overed  from  the  xvater.  Only  some  forty-fiv-c  of 
^''^f'l venturers  got  over  and  escaped. 

mJ;  rVK^'^f  7?*'  '"  *"*^'^  i-tfl*^etcd  was  a  mutiny  of 
^^11  ^f'^black  troops  of  the  garrison.  Thev  had  had 
enough.  Next  day,  after  a  futile  attempt  to  parley, 
the  commandant  capitulated.  His  garrison  had  been 
reduced  to  37  Germans  and  L'12  natives.     CapturcTo" 
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matrriel  included  10  maxims,  and  nearly  115.000  rounds 
of  small  arms  ammunition,  besides  guns  and  shells,  and 
stores  and  equipment  of  various  kinds. 

(lencral  Cunliffe's  next  move  was  a  dash  south-east  in 
order  to  surprise  the  enemy  posts  holdinj;;  the  traeks 
leading  up  to  the  great  plateau.  For  that  purpose  a 
column  was  detached  under  the  command  of  Lieut. -Col. 
Webb-Howen.  The  paths  leading  to  the  northern  rim 
of  the  uplands  arc  rugged  and  steep,  and  if  not  taken  by 
surprise  the  enemy  there  uiight  offer  a  costly  opposition. 
On  the  way,  the  advance  troops,  led  by  Capt.  C.  II. 
Fowle.  of  the  Hampshires.  found  themselves  overtaken 
by  an  unusually  severe  tropical  tornado.  The  wild 
solitudes,  fantastically  lit  at  one  moment  by  a  dazzling 
glare,  were  the  nexi  i)lotted  out  in  impenetrable  gloom, 
and  while  the  thunder  crashed  and  echoed  and  re-echoed 
through  the  hills,  the  rain  came  down  as  only  it  can 
come  down  in  those  latitudes.  Notwithstanding  this, 
the  advance  guard  held  on.  The  enemy  posts,  sheltering 
from  the  storm,  were  rouuflcd  up  to  all  intents  without 
resistance.  Ngaundcrc.  on  the  main  road  over  these 
hills,  was  thus  attacked  and  c:4>iiu'ed  by  the  main  body 
before  an  attack  had  been  expected.  The  (ierman 
barrier  across  the  north  of  the  colony  was  broken. 

Further  inunediatc  advitner  south,  however,  -ould  not 
be  undertaken  because  of  the  i  is.  In  a  country  where 
the  roads  were  still  for  the  most  part  no  more  than  traeks, 
and  su))plies  and  baggage  had  to  be  moved  stage  by 
st}<ge  on  the  backs  of  mules  or  on  the  heads  of  porters, 
the  wet  seasf)n  is  a  i)ar  to  movement,  and  over  the  dis- 
tances in  the  Canieroous  an  absolute  bar.  The  base 
of  these  northern  British  operations  was  Yola  on  the 
Benue.  and  about  thirty  miles  beyond  the  frontier, 
(iarua  lay  on  this  line  <if  coinnnmieation,  and  had  there- 
fore first  to  be  dealt  with.  But  to  the  north  the  German 
garrison  at  Mora  still  held  out.  True,  there  lay  between 
Garua  and  Mora  120  miles  as  the  crow  flies  of  rugged 
mountains,  bul  th<>re  was  ;i  hack  round  the  eastern 
spurs  of  the  heights,  an<l  lo  move  south,  stretcliing  still 
further  his  line  of  comnnmieations   while  leaving  this 
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mc'-.ace  in  the  i -ar,  appeared  to  General  Cunliffe  inadvi- 
sable. As  a  general  advance  could  not  be  resumed 
before  the  end  of  October,  he  proposed  in  the  interval 
to  reduce  the  Mora  +"astness.  Returning  to  Yola,  he 
began  his  preparations.  Early  in  August  they  were 
finished.  In  a  march  of  fourteen  ilays  the  170  miles 
between  Yola  and  Mora  were  covered,  and  on  August  23 
liis  I'orce  was  before  the  stronghold. 

North  of  the  Mora  mountain  rises  a  similar  flat-topped 
mass  called  Ouatchke,  of  the  same  elevation,  Init  less  in 
perimeter.  On  Ouatchke  the  British  troops  were  already 
established.  The  two  mountains  are  divitled  from  one 
another  by  a  deep  valley  (500  yards  wide.  In  the  judg- 
ment of  General  Cunliffe  the  best  chance  of  carrying  the 
hostile  position  by  assault,  and  it  could  be  taken  in  no 
other  way,  was  an  attack  across  this  valle\-.  for  the 
storming  troops  could  then  be  supported  by  fire  from 
Ouatchke.  Two  attacks  were  undertaken  and  both 
failed.  A  third  reached  the  summit.  There,  however, 
commanding  the  debouchment  from  the  main  gully,  the 
enemy  had  constructed  a  redoubt.  Arriving  at  the' sum- 
mit, the  forlorn  hope,  part  of  the  1st  Nigeria  Regiment, 
made  a  dash  for  this  work  with  the  bayonet.  But  they 
had  to  cover  exposed  ground,  and  sixty  yards  from  the 
redoubt  were  brought  to  a  halt.  There  was,  taking 
advantage  of  such  cover  as  existed,  nothing  for  it  but 
to  dig  in  and  hold  on,  in  the  hope  of  reinforcement.  And 
for  two  days  and  two  nights,  despite  all  the  efforts  of  the 
enemy  to  dislodge  them,  they  did  hold  on,  though  for 
the  whole  of  that  time  they  were  without  food  or  water. 
In  the  rear  efforts  were  being  made  to  send  up  relief  and 
supplies,  and  they  were  brave  and  determined  efforts. 
None,  however,  succeeded.  The  attack  had  got  in  by 
sheer  desperate  valour.  One  of  its  leaders.  Captain 
R.  N.  Pike,  a  Political  Officer  of  the  Nigerian  Govern- 
ment, had  displayed  fearless  gallantry.  But  the  garrison, 
taken  aback  by  the  feat,  which  had  been  thought 
impossible,  had  rallied,  and  Pike  had  fallen.  Reluctantly 
therefore,  seeing  there  was  no  help  for  it,  General  Cunliffe 
ordered  a  withdrawal.     .Vnd  the  attack  had  to  be  given 
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up,  lor  both  the  supply  of  shell  for  the  guns  and  time  had 
alike  run  out.  All  that  could  be  done  was  to  leave  an 
investing  force  to  watch  rhe  position  and  elicck  raids. 
Mora  held  out  all  through  the  eaiiipaign. 

Time  had  run  out  because  at  Duaia  towards  the  end  ol' 
August  there  had  ben  another  conference  between 
(Jeneral  Dobell  and  his  French  allies,  attended  this  time 
by  (;eneral  Aymerieh.  Conditions  had  materially 
changed.  If  the  Allies  had  suffered  losses  they  could  be 
made  good.  The  (lernians  had  sustained  losses  at  least 
equal  ;  losses  of  resources  and  ecpiipnient  decidedly 
heavier,  and  they  could  not  be  made  good.  The  wav, 
too.  was  now  open  for  an  Allied  advance  from  the  north! 
which.  besid<  s  being  on  a  sure  footing,  would  b\-  sweeping 
the  enemy  off  the  central  plateau  deprive  him  of  his  best 
source  r.f  supply.  In  brief,  the  breach  of  the  German 
l)arrier  m  the  north  had  altered  the  outlook  altogether 
As  General  Dobell  had  considered  all  along,  it  was  the 
hinge  of  the  .Vllied  campaign. 

But  the  Duala  conference  decided  upon  an  additional 
movement— an  advance  upon  .Taunde  from  the  south 
across  tbo  Campo  river  and  through  Ebolowa.  conjointly 
with  the  march  of  a  column  from  Campo  on  the  coast  to 
the  same  point.  Jaunde  was  thus  to  be  approached 
from  all  the  four  points  of  the  compass.  This  conver- 
gence was  to  be  set  on  foot  early  in  October. 

It  was  a  useful  preliminary  that  the  force  of  General 
tunhffe,  though  part  was  occupied  before  Mora,  had  been 
moving  steadily  south  through  the  mountains,  and  in  a 
dashing  little  operation  had  taken  another  fortified 
post— -Gashaka.  The  position  was  turned  by  a  twelve 
hours'  march  through  extremclv  rugged  country,  as  the 
'"r^'u^'^.f  '''^'^^  adventure  Captain  C.  G.  Bowver-Smiith 
of  the  Gloucesters,  seized  a  hill  which  cut  off  the  retreat 
ot  the  garrison.  Finding  themselves  entrapped,  they 
disj)ersed  in  twos  and  threes,  leaving  their  equipment 
behind   them.  ^    ^ 

The  reinforcements  of  which  General  Dobell  was  so 
much  m  need  were  now-  including  a  contingent  of 
Indian  troops— beginning  to  arrivr,  and  a  further  result  of 
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the  advance  IVom  the  iioith  was  that  a  British  eohiiim 
:'.t  Ossidinj»e.  muler  the  eoniinuiul  of  Major  I'rookendon, 
v.-as  enabled  to  push  forward  to  Dsehang.  This  closed* 
the  ^ap  between  the  forces  of  D(ihell  afid  those  of  Cun- 
liffe.  The  point  towards  which  Ciinhffe's  troops  were 
to  converge  was  Naehlijiall  Falls  on  the  Sanaga.  thii-fv 
miles  due  north  of  Jaundc 

Tlie  final  iuoncs  of  the  eampaij^n  were  now  enttnd 
upon.  Since  the  retreat  in  June,  the  forces  of  Dohell 
had  remained  on  the  line  of  the  Kele  river.  They  had 
aijain  tt)  push  forward  toWum  Jiiapas  and  Kseka."  But 
this  time  the  advance  was  designed  to  take  place  by  two 
parallel  coIuimis,  one  French  the  other  British,  antl  eacli 
iiaving  its  own  line  of  supply.  On  October  9  Wuni 
Biagas  was  in  a  dashing  attack  retaken  bv  troops  from 
the  Gold  Coast  Colony.  The  track  cut  from  Edea  for 
tifty  miles  through  the  bush  was  made  into  a  good  motftr 
road,  and  in  the  last  week  of  November  evervthing  was 
ready  for  the  eonc-luding  spring.  It  began  on  November  23. 
The  enemy  put  up  a  stiff  fight,  and  one  oi'  the  severest 
<ngagements  of  the  campaign  took  place  at  Lesogs, 
but  the  Northern  Nigerian  troops,  skilfully  handled  by 
Lieut. -Col.  Cockburn,  crushed  the  opposition.  Though 
the  enemy  had  contested  every  \ard  of  the  way,  the 
British  colunm  on  November  30'  was  at  Ngung"  with 
.launde  only  twenty  miles  distant. 

In  the  meantime.  Cunliffe,  in  the  north-west,  had 
uprooted  the  last  important  licrman  stronghold.  This 
was  at  Banyo.  From  amidst  surrounding  foothills  the 
Banyo  mountain,  another  of  the  steep-sided,  flat- 
topped  eminences  peculiar  to  the  countrv,  rises  in 
majestic  isolation.  Under  its  slopes  at  one'side  was  a 
native  town,  the  mountain  being  a  natural  place  of 
refuge.  The  isolated  mass  had  been  fortified  by  the 
(iermans  with  every  resource  of  military  art.  On  the 
precipitous  slopes  lay  great  boulders  and  masses  of  fallen 
cliff.  These  had  been  linked  up  by  walls  of  rough  stone, 
loopholed  for  rifles  and  machine-guns.  There  were 
nearly  three  hundred  such  walls.  At  every  point  of 
approach  a  fort  had   been  built.     On  the  summit,  as 
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provision  a^rainst  a  siegp,  there  were  reservoirs  made 
watertight  by  the  tree  use  of  eenient,  byres  for  cattle, 
fowl -houses,  granaries,  stores,  and  (juarters  for  the 
garrison.  And  to  ensure  the  jiosition  against  being 
starved  out,  there  were  the  agrieuitural  and  other  imple- 
ments for  cultivating  the  area  on  the  top.  The  enemy's 
confidenci'  in  the  impregnability  df  the  fortress  was, 
in  fact,  absolute,  and  here  the  (ierinan  contingents 
driven  in  from  west  and  north  had  rallied,  for  that  was 
one  purpose  of  the  fastness. 

The  British  attack  was  timed  to  open  at  daybreak  on 
November  1.  The  sides  of  the  mountain  were  then 
veiled  in  a  dense  mist,  but  if  this  embarrassed  the  attack, 
it  to  a  yet  greater  extent  baffled  the  defence.  When, 
some  hours  later,  the  fog  cleared  off  the  attacking  troops 
were  seen  to  be  well  up.  The  company  of  Captain 
Bowyer-Smijth.  a  dashing  leader,  and  not  less  resourceful, 
climbed  to  tjic  top.  There,  however,  in  striving  to  make 
good  they  were  enfiladed  from  both  sides.  Captain 
Bowyer-Smijth  unhappily  fell.  The  rest  had  to  beat  a 
retreat.  To  dislodge  the  assailants  from  positions  they 
had  gained,  the  enemy  hurled  down  from  the  top  of  the 
heights  bombs  filled  with  dynamite.  Bat  in  spite  of 
that  the  attack  turned  one  sangar  after  another,  and  at 
sunset  on  November  5  were  generally  ono  hundred  yards 
only  below  the  summit.  That  night  there  was  a  violent 
thunderstorm.  In  the  midst  of  it  the  last  climb  was 
resumed,  and  at  daybreak  the  assault  got  home.  It  was 
then  found  that,  breaking  up  into  small  parties,  the 
garrison,  during  the  night  and  under  cover  of  the  storm, 
lad  climbed  down  remoter  parts  of  the  mountain  by 
avenues  of  escape  already  selected.  The  majority 
were  rounded  up.  Besides  ammunition,  stores,  arms 
and  implements,  the  takings  included  226  head  of 
cattle. 

While  this  siege  of  Banyo  had  been  going  on,  a  com- 
bined move  had  been  carried  out  by  Major  Crookenden 
and  Lieiit.-Col.  Cotton  upon  Bagam,  followed  up  by  a 
movement  of  Cotton  and  Major  Uniake  on  Fumban. 
These  were  the  last  German  posts  in  the  hills.     Brisset 
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also   had    (December  3)   pushed   south   to  Yoko  on  the 
direct  route  to  Nachtigall  Falls. 

In  advance  from  the  west,  General  Dobell's  force  had 
from  Ngung  reached  and  taken  Dsehanjr  Manj^as,  and 
were  now  out  of  the  forest  tract  into  open  country. 
The  column  of  Mayer,  operating  through  thick  bush 
and  hotly  opposed,  had  got  to  Mangales.  From  the 
south  and  cast  also  the  Allies  were  closing  in,  and  it  was 
perceived  that  bef(>rc  the  British  advance  from  Ngung 
the  resistance  had  been  visibly  weakening.  Under  these 
circumstances,  the  column  "  of  Colonel  (Jortres  was 
ordered  to  push  on.  He  entered  Jaunde  on  January  1, 
1916. 

The  town  had  been  evacuated.  At  the  head  of  the 
remnant  ol  his  forces,  now  reduced  to  a  few  thousands 
Zimmermann  was  on  the  way  to  Rio  Muni,  I  he  small 
Spanish  possession  which  forms  an  enclave  in  thr  south- 
west corner  of  the  Cameroons  territorx".  Following  him 
np,  Lieut.-Col.  Haywood  at  Kol  lAIaka  released  the 
European  and  other  combatants  and  native  carriers 
whom  the  enemy  had  taken  prisoners.  Zimmcrmann 
finally  was  shepherded  over  the  Spanish  border  by  the 
Jhrench  troops,  and  there  with  his  following  interned. 
1  he  l<rench  forces  had  converged  on  .Taunde  a  few  days 
alter  Gorges. 

Save  for  the  (JcM-nian  garrison  at  Mora  the  campaign 
was  now  at  an  end.  Hauptmann  von  Raben,  in  com- 
mand at  Mora,  held  out  until  February  18,  but,  offered 
honourable  terms,  he  capitulated.  His  native  rank  and 
tile  was  released  and  given  safe  passages  to  their  homes, 
the  othcers,  sent  to  England  as  prisoners  of  war,  retained 
their  swords. 
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'.eiinari  policy  in   Hie   KHr   KiiHt^-AiiuH  .if  (Jpim.in  dipltimacy -Basis 
»ii(l  effecis  of   '^riiimi   iidval   power— Tin-   British  rtnd  Japanese 

iMuiit«rmov(»s     (in.wth    .jf    (.Jormaii    intcrents    in    the    Pacific 

InllntMice  of  JajiaiicKo  and  Australian  naval  proparations — The 
New  Zeala>i(l  Kxpciiilion  li>  the  Sani.Mn  Islanil>- — Australian 
i-on()uest  of  the  Bisin  uvk  Archipelago  and  Kaiser  VVilhelrn  Land 
•  fapanese  I'ac  ifie  Kxpr dition— The  (iernians  m  Kiao-Chau  — 
Character  and  streni;lti  of  itn  furtitieations  -  ( lerinany's  •'lone 
hand  "  in  the  Far  Kast- -dap.ins  deelarati.ui  of  War— Preparationr< 
for  the  siepe  of  KiaoChan  -  Landinp:  of  the  .rapanesfi  advanne 
lorres— The  British  eontingent-tieiieral  Kaniio's  lir«t  move- 
Skill  of  Japanese  operations — Capture  of  tlie  outer  defenoes— The 
attark  on  the  inner  defencea — A  record  honnbardinenf^ — The  three 
parallels  of  approiich  -Last  Htage  of  the  attark-  -Surrender  of  the 
L^arrison. 

In  the  schemes  of  tlie  Goveninient  at  Berlin  the 
possession  of  Kiao-Chau  and  the  eolonies  of  the  Paeific 
Oeean  fell  into  one  category  :  for.  in  iaet.  German 
imptrial  policy  had  two  eo-related  aspects.  The  first 
and  older  oi'  the  two  was  concerned  with  the  establish- 
ment of  the  German  Empire  as  the  leading  military 
Power  ()n  the  Continent  of  Europe.  Towards  that  end 
the  initial  step  had  been  the  welding  of  the  Germanic 
Confederation  into  a  military  unity  under  the  headship 
of  Prussia,  and  the  purpose  was  achieved  by  the  victory 
over  Austria  in  the  war  of  1866.  The  next  step  was  by 
utilising  and  developing  these  unified  resources  to  raise 
the  new  Hohenzollern  Empire  to  the  place  of  the  leading 
military  State,  and  in  turn  that  aim  was  accomplished  by 
the  successes  in  the  war  of  1870-71  against  France.  But 
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between  leadership  and  doniinanee  there  is  a  distinction 
and  after  1S70  71  dominance,  not  leadership,  became  the 
ambition.  The  strugj,de  for  doniinanee,  for  which  after 
the  war  of  1870-71  the  rulers  of  the  reriKMlellcd  (Jerman 
Empire  set  themselves  without  delay  to  prepare,  must,  as 
they  foresaw,  arouse  a  wider  and  more  formidable  oppo- 
sition. In  the  contest  for  leadership,  and  while  their  aims 
were  not  yet  clearly  perceived  abroad,  tlicv  had  been  able 
to  deal  with  obstacles  one  bv  one.  But  in'thc  contest  for 
dominance  it  was  not  less  certain  that  thev  would  have 
to  meet  a  combined  resistance.  One  feature  of  their 
preparations  was  the  steadv  improvement  and  cnlarLU- 
ment  of  their  military  machine.  That,  in  order  to  allay 
suspicions  and  misgivings,  had  to  be  carried  out  graduallv 
and  covered  meanwhile  bv  reiterated  and  emphatu' 
professions  of  pacificism. 

Since,  however,  though  improved  and  enlarged,  their 
military  machine  and  their  own  resources  would  not, 
unaided,  suffice  for  a  conflict  against  a  combination,  they 
set  about  creating  a  counter-combination  ;  its  core  the 
offensive  and  defensive  alliance  with  Austria-Hnngarv 
As  distinct  from  leadership—the  position  of  primus 
inter  /j/ar^-.y  dominance  involved,  even  on  its  lowest 
footing,  the  diplomatic  and  commercial  dependence  of 
t)ther  States  on  the  continent  of  Europe.  On  its  highest 
tooting,  and  the  lowest  would  assuredly  and  in  time  shade 
into  the  highest,  it  meant  the  conversion  of  Europe  info 
a  German  possession. 

But  precisely  because  in  the  ambition  of  dominance 
all  that  wa«  implied,  there  comes  into  view  the  second 
aspect  of  German  policy-  the  dispersal  or  division  of 
probable  resistance.  In  the  possible  combination  against 
this  vast  scheme,  the  most  formidable  antagonist  to  be 
reckoned  with  was  Britain  and  to  divide  the  i)otential 
combination,  the  active  hostility  of  Britain  had  if  possible 
to  be  fended  off.  With  the  Continental  antagonists 
alone  -France  and  Russia  -the  rulers  of  the  German 
Empire  believed  confidently  thev  could  deal.  The\ 
were  the  more  confident  since,  bv  the  alliance  of  1883  the 
neutraht)   of  Italy  had  apparently  been  assured.     The 
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Icusiblc  procTdurc  wus  clriiily  to  crush  Hie  continriital 
opinisitiou  in  the  Jirst  place  ;  'to  light  witli  lireat  Britain 
in  tlic  second  :  and  finally  to  ovcrtlirow  the  nsistancc 
of  tiie  I'nited  Statis  which  the  hreak-up  of  flu'  Hritish 
lederation  would  undouhtediy  arouse. 

If,  then,  (ieriuuM  diplonmcy  is  to  be  understood  and 
followed  throuf,'h  its  nia/es, "this  purpose  of  realisinjj 
ambitif)ns  hy  successive  steps  has  alwa\  s  to  be  kept  in 
mind  as  the  inspiration  at  the  back  of  it.  and  its  yiudini; 
thread.  And  to  bt  t,'in  with,  we  niav  sav  up  to  the  yea7 
1900,  anil  during  the  whole  of  the  Ihirtv  vears  which 
elapsed  between  1870  and  that  date,  Gerniaii  diplomacy. 
so  far  as  Britain  was  concerned,  scemetl  to  be  in  «veiy 
respect  successful,  (ierman  diplomacv-  it  was  an  <»b- 
vious  precaution— had  not  neglected  to  establish  in  higli 
places  in  (irtat  Britain  an  inlluence  which  on  the  surface 
worked  towards  a  good  understanding.  Though  the 
old  British  suspicion  against  Krance  had  died  awav,  it 
had  not  then  yet  given  place  to  cordialitv.  During  the 
transition  the  tendency  of  British  opinion  was  to  look 
upon  affairs  on  the  continent  of  FiUrope  as  of  no  more  than 
indirect  interest.  This  attitude  of  '•  splendid  isolation." 
congenial  to  the  British  public  as  to  that  of  the  United 
States,  fitted  in  with  Ciirman  aims.  No  means  were 
neglected  to  foster  it.  Hence,  in  Great  Britair,.  the 
begmnings  of  the  German  nav\-  were  regarded  with 
indifference.  It  was  not  understood  that  conuuand  of 
the  inland  seas  of  Europe— the  Baltic  and  the  Black 
Sea— was  essential  to  the  first  part  of  the  German  pro- 
gramme. It  was  not  seen  that,  apart  from  secure  (Jernum 
(•(Mumand  of  the  Baltic,  a  turmidable  attack  upem  France 
could  hardly  be  risked.  It  was  not  perceived  that 
(Jerman  command  of  the  Baltic  and  of  the  Black  Sea 
nieant,  while  safeguarding  a  great  (ierman  attack  upon 
France,  the  isolation  of  Russia.  Had  these  things 
been  apprehended,  it  is  at  least  highlv  doubtful  if  British 
opmion  would  during  the  thirty  years  between  1870  and 
1900  have  remained  quiescent. 

Britisli  indifference,  however,  to  the  earlier  upgrowth 
of  a  German  navy  was  not,  in  the  judgment  of  the  wire- 
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pullers  at  H.  ilii,,  assiuam-c  enough.  Uritisli  indifference 
niirfiit  suddenly  eiian^n-  t„  mistrust.  The  assurance 
liad  to  be  uiereased  by  eiratinfr  in  various  parts  of  the 
world  (.ernian  uiterc  sts  and  footholds  which,  in  the  event 
ol  war.  would  hav.  the  elfeef  of  dispersii,<r  British  naval 
resources.  On  the  on.  hand.  (;reat  Britain  was  to  be 
confronted  in  the  Xorlh  Sea  by  a  naval  concentration 
stronjr  enouf/h  t«)  impose  cireumspection  ;  on  the  other 
she  wi.s  to  be  manauvred  into  a  position  which  would 
make  that  concentration  ditneult  to  in-  dealt  with  In 
these  circumstanees.  iur  neutralitv  mi^rht  be  counted 
A?r"  ""til  France  an.l  Russia  had  been  struck  down. 
Alter  that  her  attitude  would  not  signify. 

Probably  the  most   remarkable  of  ail  the  events  of 
the  perioo   from   1870  to  1900  was  tl-.e  British-German 
Agreement,   which  not  .mly  enabled  Germanv  in  1890 
to  annex  great  territories  in  Africa,  and  to  round  off  her 
until  then  petty  possessions  in  the  Pacific,  but  gave  her 
Ileligo  and  as  a  place  deemed  of  no  value.     The  assumed 
equivalent,  tor  what  it  was  worth,  was  German  goodwill. 
1<  or  German  diploniacy.  its  aims  ami  programme  being 
wlmt  they    were,   the  compact   xvas  a  signal   triumph, 
and  on  the  lace  ot  matters  the  success  mav  well  h.ave 
seemed  at  Berlin  to  be  as  dazzling  as  it  was  facile.    British 
s^tatesmanship    appeared    to     have     been    hoodwinked. 
Colore  the  Agreement  the  professions  from  Berlin  were 
as   smooth   as   oil.     The   words   were   fair.     Germanv's 
only  motive  was  to  guarantee  the  settled  peace  of  the 
world,  and  the  world  was  large  enough  for  everybody. 
The  value  of  German  goodwill,  however,  was  disclosed 
.v  the  outbreak  ol  the  Boer  War.     It  was  then  assumed 
tl  at  the  mask  might  in  part  at  any  rate  be  dropped. 
The  role  o[  hypocrisy  had  been  plavcd  so  long  that  to  the 
restive  temperament  of  William  'll.   it   was   becoming 
monotonous.     He  sent  off  his  famous  Kruger  telegran" 
he   gave   the   word   for   the   long   projected   strategical 
radways  to  the  frontiers  of  Holland  and  Belgium  to 
go  ahead,  and  he  openly  advertised  that  the  future  of 
Germany  was  upon  the  sea. 

British  statesmanship,  waking  up  to  the  fact  that  it 
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iil)()ul  i<  piiiriii^  niisfiikcs.  Tlu- 
Once,  vvlu  II  the  Kntcntc  witli 
KraiUL'  was  on  tin*  <"Vf  of  hcini;  ctnicIiKlrd  in  1904. 
affairs  cariic  wifliin  an  ace  '>t'  war.  The  rulrrs  olCitTniany 
llireatcncd  aii'l  prohstcd.  (in-at  Britain's  reply  was  t(» 
in()l>ilis<-  her  Fleet,  and  on  reflection  William  11.  and  his 
adviser-,  backed  down.  Tiiey  were  not  yet  snilicicntiy 
readv.  The  .\n;fl()-l''rcneh  Entente,  disaffrocahle  bolus 
thonj^h  it  was,  had  to  be  swailoweci.  Miit  they  remained 
in  an  evil  tein|)er  and  the  race  of  armaments  was  speeded 
up.  The  hope  of  British  neutrality  was  not  reliiKinishi-d. 
lhoui,'h  William  II.  had  queered  it. 

(Jerman  aml)itions  in  Africa  have  already  been  touched 
upon.  If  a  map  of  the  world  be  consulted,  and  (lerrnan 
possessions  in  the  western  Paciiic  -nearly  all  comprised 
in  a  fjreat  rinjj  fence  —be  looked  at,  it  will  be  seen  that 
with  a  (ierman  .MVica  on  one  side,  thesi  I'arilic  posses- 
sions -enlarged  — on  the  other  ;  and  a  (ierman  dinninance 
in  KiUrope,  Asia  Minor,  Persia,  and  .Arabia,  the  British 
position  in  India,  the  route  ilucnigh  the  Mediterranean 
being  held  at  best  on  suffrancc,  would  become  extremely 
(liflicult.  .\nd  if  the  British  position  in  India  resolved 
itself  eventually  into  a  (ierman  position,  then  the  ex- 
ploitation of  the  Far  P/ast  should  be  the  secjuel.  Hence 
the  steps  towards  "  exercising  a  decisive  influence  "  in 
the  Far  Kast  -the  feigned  support  of  Bussia  as  against 
Japan  :  the  war  with  China  ;  and  the  acquisition  of 
Kiao-l'hau. 

The  move  countering  these  Far  Fiastern  projects  was 
the  British  alliance  with  Japan.  It  was  for  the  rulers  of 
(iermany  a  disagreeable  move,  and  it  was  the  more  disa- 
greeable l)t'eaMse  Australian  opposition  to  Mongolian 
immigration  had  f)een  counted  upon  to  keep  (ircat 
Britain  arid  .Japan  apari.  So  far  as  in  that  quarter 
of  the  world  it  carried  weight,  German  influence,  working 
by  the  usual  methods  of  suggestion,  and  repeated 
innuendo,  was  employed  to  fan  the  belief  in  a  white 
and  yellow —that  is  to  say  a  British  and  Japanese — 
contest  for  the  Pacific.  But  by  1914  the  trend  of  German 
activity  had  j^rown  so  plain  that  only  the  grossest  deceit 
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nilKC  at  IJ.rliri  a  plun,  cut  and  (liicl.  |o,.  the  (;,n.m 
«..vcrnnu„t  of  Australia.     VVI,,.,.  war  hn.kl  it 
.ut.vitus  and  cncroacluuonts   had   assured   „„t    ,„     ' 
l>e  prompt  partuM,,atic,n  of  Japan,  hut  a.f.n  n  t      '^ 
prompt  on  the  part  of  Australia  a,.d  X.w  Zc  al  m        Th: 

Very  briefly,  for  it  has  a  bonrine  upon  later  events  fl., 

J^^friic^d^'^'K!'"  "^T^'f  ""^  ^'^'  fi.oV^nc^nav  h^ 
nart  n.  fL       *  'T  ''""'^'y  ^"  1870  (iernmn  trade  with  this 
Ks  of  :  r      Tr  "r'"'>'  'l^Prcsented  to  the  tran  ac- 
rZtPr        "'7^/^"t''^.  ''o»'>e  in   Hamburg,   the  firm  of 

Ihis  house  had  opened  a  trade  with  the  natives  of  Samoa 
■xportmg  cotton  goods  ar.d  arms,  which  were  bartred 

tor  copra  and  cocoanut  oil.     By  degrees  f Ms  hnSl. 

was  extended  from  the  Samoan  Islani^^^tlu'rareh  ^eS 

ho  fhl\      i  ">"^"t"^^  "i^'^f^  German  f.m.s  had  ent^'red 
into  the  trade,  and  aoout  the  vear  187';  tn  r,.«iv/f   1. 

a  cptal  of  son,,.  iBo.ooo.    Tl,c  trad.-  >vas  Zv  ciir    ' 

With  the  native  chiefs  of  ^amoa,  a  "  most -favoured 
"ion'The  ?^'-^^"'^"*-  ^^"^'7  *f-  terms  of  t  at  conces- 
u  eir  inteiests  a  German  Consul-General  nv    s  aDDointed 

l-nr^      J"^°  •''  ^';''^*>'  "'■  '""tKa'   friendsliip  wS    the 

of  the  tvn  "'?'''■.    ^'  ''''''  '"  ^■*^^'  '-^  Protection^agreement 
"I  the  type  a  ready  noted  in  German  dealings  in  Mvka 

one-hor.e  company  „„,  wound  up.  bul  C  s°ISed™  h, 
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a  coiUTrn  liuviii;,'  :i  ciipilul  ol  i.jOO.OOO,  .uid  tlit>  interest 
of  the  (Jcrniiiii  (iovcrtmicnt  in  tiic  selieine  was  <  \idekice(I 
by  its  jjnaraiitfc  ut  a  .'5  per  eent.  divideiul  for  twenty 
years.  It  liapjMiied,  ovvin^  tt»  opposition  Iroiii  rivals  — 
the  Cartel  or  Trust  system  beiii^'  of  (Jcrnian  orijjin- 
that  tile  (Joverntnent  f,Miarantee  was  negatived  in  the 
Heiehstag.  The  projeet,  however,  was  put  through  in 
a  slightly  luodilied  I'orrn.  and  was  assix-iatcd  with  a 
Paeide  hank  having  hranelus  in  various  islands.  There 
now,  however,  arose  eoinplications  ul"  an  international 
eharaeter.  Hoth  the  Hritish  and  Americans  had  a  foot- 
ing in  Samoa,  and  were  not  disposed  lo  he  ousted. 
Under  the  protection  agreement  when  differences  hrok*' 
out  between  King  Malietoa  and  Mataafa,  a  leading  chief 
anil  rival,  the  Germans  deposed  the  king,  and  evicted 
him  to  the  Marshall  Islands.  He  was,  however,  re- 
proclaimed  through  the  action  and  protests  of  the  Ameri- 
can and  British  consuls.  Finally  in  18!)l>  affairs  were 
settled  by  a  division  of  the  Samoan  Islands  between  the 
three  Powers,  tiermany  obtained  Upolu  and  Savaii  ; 
the  United  States  Tutuila  ;  Great  Britain  the  Tonga 
Archipelago. 

Previously,  however,  to  this,  in  1885,  Germany  had  in 
Oceania  systematically  annexed  everything  which  any 
other  European  Power  did  not  definitely  claim.  In  New 
Guinea  she  picked  up  70,000  square  miles  of  territory, 
thereupon  named  Kaiser  VVilhelm  Land,  and  she  annexed 
New  Britain  and  New  Ireland,  and  the  Admiralty  Islands, 
the  whole  group  being  renamed  the  Bismarck  Archipelago. 
New  Britain  became  New  Pomerania,  and  New  Ireland 
New  Mecklenburg.  She  took  possession  also  of  the 
Marshall  Islands,  a  profitable  acquisition,  since,  besides 
defraying  the  costs  of  the  adminij^tration,  the  German 
Chartered  Company,  to  which  they  were  farmed  out,  was 
able  to  pay  its  shareliolders  12  per  cent. 

The  rounding  off  of  these  Pacific  possessions  occurred 
in  1899.  For  £1,000,000  sterling,  the  German  Govern- 
ment in  that  year  bought  from  Spain  the  Pelew  Islands, 
the  Ladronc  Islands,  and  the  Carolines.  The  latter 
comprise    070    islands    extending    across    the    Pacific, 
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from   w..st    t„  ,a.»    for    l.r.oo   ,nil.s  a»,|  ,lis,,.,s,.,|   int., 
nrty-s.v,„    groups.     (;,.r.Many\    IWilic    sphere     ,f       - 

•  (Z"r;  '"'"'•'>';/•";•"'  '"''r  <><""  ^cst  t,.  cast  an.l  .ua  Iv 
-.((X)  In.m  M,„th  t„  ,„.rtl,,  was  tln.s  c..nstit„tc,J.  and  the 

Jvv.,  ,h.v(l.,p,„.nts  which  went   (..  discoMtit  and  <hs- 
ncrrt  these  prujcHs    s..  ,ar  as  they  in  turn  mi^ht       t 
Im- offset  hy  a  possible  Ccnnan  n.ihtarv  success  in  Kurone 
w.re  the  rap.d  «rnwt  h  of  the  Japan.M.  navN  an.l  the  & 
mation  ..I  an  Austrahan  naval  s,,uadron.  "   In  l««>-,  the 
.Japanese  ,,avy  was  not  strong  enough  t.,  risk  a  conflict 
sn.jrlc- han.led  with  tlw  (leets  ..f  the  three   I'uw.-rs  who 
fmscnte.1  th.-  ultunat.nn  oC  that  year  whi<.|,  ha.i  o  .1   , e 
.  apan    to    evacuate    l»ort    Arthur.     Hut    m    IIXU  Vhe 

tlic  Imttle  ol  Tschnshnna,  and  then  disclosed  itself  us 
marvcllunsly  c.licu.nt.  The  Aust.alian  squadron  too 
^sas  a  sensible  counter-poise.  In  view  ..C  ti.ese  develop: 
rncnts,  Germany  niamtained  at  Kiao-Chau  a  powerful 
squadron  a.u  the  Austrian  navy  was  represented  l^y  [me 
ol  .ts  battleships.  liut  the  squadron  was  not  so  powe  /.^.l 
as  to  resist  beiiifj  blockaded  by  the  Japanese  nav 
Consequently  on  the  outbreak  of  war  in  irurope,  ani^' 
doubtless  instruetcl  that  hostilities  with  Japan  were 
.mp,.n<  injj.  A.lin.ral  von  Spec  took  out  the  five  fastest 

with  tZv  r  '"""^'r  •;'  ^"'""'"nieation  from  Europe 
with  the  Pacific,  apart  (r.Mn  that  opened  through  the 
lanama  canal  are  round  Cape  Ilorn/round  the  Ape  of 
(.ood   Hope,   and   through   the   Red   Sea.     Possibly   h 

ctrort  to  cut  those  communications.  Hut  with  Japan 
m  the  rear  and  the  Australian  squadron  in  the  south Se 
attempt  could  not  in  the  Pacific  seriously  be  made,  and  it 
s  enough  to  say,  though  his  proceedings-do  not  en  erTnto 
the  scope  of  this  narrative,  that  von  Spec,  recognising 
the  situation,  made  f(,r  Port  Stanley,  the  cokling  ?tatk>n 
and  base  at  the  Falklan.i  Islands,  a  position  wEhcodS 
h..  have  seized  it,  might  for  a  time  have  enabled  him. 
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while  sufliciently  distant  Iroin  tlio  Japanese,  to  have 
operated  against  hoth  ti>e  Cape  route  and  that  ronnd  the 
I  lorn.  Orr  the  Fali<land  Islands,  however,  he  met  his 
doom. 

Save  for  tiie  depredations  of  Emden  the  Paeific  was 
then  elear  of  naval  opposition,  and  that  was  the  state 
of  affairs  in  the  Western  Pacific  from  the  outset.  It  was 
thiscireumstanee  which  rendered  the  seizure  of  (Jermanys 
island  possessions  one  of  the  most  rapid  of  the  allied 
operations. 

The  plan  was  that  the  German  Islands  of  the  Samoan 
group  were  to  he  attacked  from  New  Zealand;  Kaiser 
Wilhelm  Land,  the  liismarek  Archipelago,  and  the 
German  possessions  of  the  Solomon  group  from  Australia. 
Both  projects  heing  '"  amphibious,"  Rear-Admiral  Sir 
George  Patey,  with  the  battle-cruiser  AustraUa,  and  the 
cruiser  Melbourne,  was  to  see  them  through. 

The  New  Zealand  Expedition  left  Wellington  on  August 
15,  1914.  Pending  the  arrival  of  the  two  Australian 
warships,  the  escort  were  the  British  light  cruisers 
Psyche,  Pyrainus  and  Philomei.  Though  it  was  known 
that  the  German  Pacific  squadron  had  left  Kiao-Chau, 
it  was  not  known  what  course  had  been  taken,  and  since 
the  German  squadron  included  the  svTt  and  powerful 
battle-cruisers  Gneiscnau  and  Scharnhorst,  for  precaution 
a  course  was  shaped  for  New  Caledonia.  There  the 
Australian  ships  were  to  pick  the  Expedition  up.  New 
Caledonia  was  reached  on  August  19.  On  the  station 
there  was  the  French  cruiser  Monicalm,  and  she  joined 
the  convoy.  In  due  course  Australia  and  Melbourne 
appeared,  and  on  August  23  the  united  force  set 
out  on  the  1,000  miles  voyage  to  Samoa.  Though  a 
brief  call  was  made  at  Fiji,  the  trip  was  completed  in 
six  days.  On  August  30  they  were  off  Apia,  the  port  of 
Upohi.  To  the  ili  inand  for  surrender  there  was  no 
resistance.  After  mine-sweeping  operations  the  war- 
ships entered  the  harbour,  landing  parties  of  blue 
jackets  took  possession  of  the  Ciovernment  buildings,  the 
custom  house,  and  the  quays  and  bridges,  the  German 
flag  was  hauled  down,  the  New  Zealand  ensign  run  up, 
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the  expeditionary  force  put  ashore,  and  disposed  in 
quarters,  and  all  was  over.  Savaii  was  ot-eupicd  in  the 
same   way. 

Returning  to  Sydney,  Australia  and  Melbourne  con- 
voyed the  Coininonwealth  Expedition.     This,  of  course 
in  view  of  the  territory  to  be  occupied,  and  the  opposition 
looked  for,  was  on  larger  lines,  and  comprised  a  total 
force  of  4,000  men.     The  seat  of  the  (Jerman  adminis- 
tration  was  at  Rahatil  in  New  ronicrania,  and  near  that 
place  was  one    of   the    two    powerful  (Jerman  wireless 
stations  in  the  Pacific,  the  other    beinj;  at  Yap  in  the 
Carolines.      For    Simpsonsl.afcn,    the    Expedition   first 
made    and  the  port   was  occupied   without  resistance, 
and  tJie  other  port  of  the  island,  Herbertshohe,  captured 
alsc  without  a  shot  fired.     All  tlie  same,  the  invasion  was 
not  a  walk-over.     One  purpose  i)f  th(    ittaek  was  to  take 
possession  of  the  wireless  station,  and  with  as  little  delay 
:is  poss^ihle.     This  business  was  entrusted  to  Commander 
rr  o- "■  J^^i'^i^ff'id-     Iminediatelv  the  flotilla  had  arrived 
off  Simpsonshafen  Ueresford  at  davbrcak  was  put  ashore 
with  a  niobilc  coluiim  to  push  inland  towards  Rabaul 
and   seize  the  wireless   installation   before   it  could   be 
wTCcked.     He  found  himself  opposed  by  all  the  force 
the  Germans  had  at  their  dis})osal.     Part  of  the  way  it 
was  a  bush  fight,  but  despite  bush,  snipers  in  the  tree 
vops,  land  mines,  and  maehinc-guns,  for  every  obstructive 
device  had  been  resorted  to,  Bcresford  fouffht  his  way 
tnrough.      The   fight  lasted  from  daybreak    until    past 
nudnight.     It  was  the  first  flush  of  Australian  fury,  and 
bush-ranging  resourcefulness.     Both  left  the  opposition 
staggered.     Hot,  tired,  thirsty,   but  triumphant,  Beres- 
tord  and  his  men  arrived  at  and  in  the  earlv  hours  of 
November  12  mastered  the  wireless  station,  "before  the 
surprised  and  routed  enemy  could  recover.     And  this 
was  the  only  battle.     All  the  Bismarck  archipelago  was 
occupied  and  the  Germans  on   it  rounded   up.     Even 
Kaiser  Wilhelm  Land  was  surrendered  without  a  defence 
Coincidently,    the    .Japanese    Expedition     had    been 
going  round  the  Pelew,  Ladroiie,  Caroline  and  Marshall 
Islands    collecting    the    Germans    upc»n    them.     Com- 
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manding  points  were  afterwards  occupied  by  Australian 
posts. 

We  now  pass  to  a  different  scene  ;    from  the  gorgeous 
colouring  and  enchanted  islands  of  the  tropical  ocern  at 
the  fairest  season  of  the  year,  to  the  far  north  during  the 
days  of  the  Autumn  rains.     Not  merely  had  the  Govern- 
ment  of   Jaf)    1    not    forgiven    the   demarche   of   1895, 
seeing  that  its  inspiration  from  Berlin  was  well  known, 
but  to  that  insult,  and  the  terms  of  the  ultimatum  to 
Japan  had  been  studiously  sarcastic  and  wounding  to 
Japanese  national  sclf-rcspeet,  had  been  added  the  injury 
of  the  occupation  of  Kiao-Chau.     This  position,  on  the 
south-eastern  coast   of  the  Shantung   peninsula,   com- 
manded the  Yellow  Sea,   and  such  an  occupation  by 
Germany  could  only  have  one  meaning — the  exclusion 
of  Japanese  influence  from  the  Asiatic  mainland.     That 
it  would  have  the  effect  of  leading  Japan  to  seek  an 
alliance  with  Great  Britain  was  not  perhaps  at  Berlin 
foreseen,  much  less  that  the  alliance  would  be  concluded. 
But  such  an  outcome,  for  Japan  an  obvious  rep!  ,  had 
the  effect  of  placing  the  (iermans  at  Kiao-Ch'i      in  an 
awk'vard  situation.     They  had  stepped  on  to  what  had 
seemed  a  safe  j)laee  and  found  that  it  had  become  a 
trap.     Pride,    however,    forbade    withdrawal,    and    at 
Kiao-Chau,  pending  development  of  their  world-empire, 
the  Germans  meant  to  remain,  trusting  to  the  sequei 
proving  fortunate.     Thev  had  verv  largclv  rebuilt  and 
transformed  the  town  and  port  of  Tsing-Tau  to  their 
own  liking,  for  this  in  the  Far  East  was  to  be  the  nucleus 
of  great  things,  and  the  Eastern  mind  had  to  be  impressed 
with  the  superiority  and  value  of  (ierman  Kiiltur.      New 
docks  were  constructed  ;  shipyards  fitted  up,  and  broad 
new   streets   driven   across   the   town.     Expensive  and 
resplendent   public   buildings   rose  on   these   frontages. 
Gardens  were  laid  out  on  the  model  of  those  in  Berlin, 
and  German  officialdom  took  its  leisure  along  an  imita- 
tion Untcr  den  Linden,  or  displayed  itself  in  the  novel 
tea-grounds.     The  natives,  too,  were  given  the   benefit 
of  schools,    where   the   German   language   was   taught. 
The  possession  was  only  a  leasehold  for  a   mere  term 
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of   years,    but    tlu-    lessee    evidently    treated    it    as    a 
perpetuity. 

Comparatively,  however,  the  civilian  ehanges  were  a 
detail.     Nor  did  they  represent  more  than  a  fiaction 
of    Germany's     outlay.     Four-fifths     of    that     outlay, 
and  it  ran  into  a  good  many  millions  sterling,  was  upon 
fortifieation.     The   bay  of'Kiao-Chau   is  a   large,   and 
almost  land-locked  inlet,  one  of  the  best  natural  harbours 
on  the  Chinese  coast.     On  the  east  side  of  the  bay  there 
is  a  peninsula,   the  features  of  which  lent  theiiiselves 
very  peculiarly  to  military  works.     Across  the  peninsula 
extend  two  ranges  of  hills,  an  outer  range  and  an  inner, 
and  between  tliem  lies  a  valley  rather  more  than  half-a- 
milc  in  breadth.     Up  the  valley  from  the  sea  on  one 
side  and   from  the   bay  on  the'  other  run   inlets,   not 
easy  to  cross.     The  space  between  is  narrow,  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  wide  at  most.     It  was  evident  that  the  outer 
range   of   hills    afforded    a   strong   advanced    position  ; 
that  the  valley,  scientifically  obstructed,  could  be  made 
a  very  bad  obstacle  to  negotiate,  and  that  the  inner 
range  of  hills  could  be  turned  into  a  powerful  line  of 
support.     The  town  and  port  of  Tsing-Tau  lies  behind 
the  inner  range  of  hills.     To  guard  against  attack  from 
the  sea  the  port  was  converted  into  a  naval  base  and 
aisenal  of  the  first  class.     To  guard  against  attack  from 
landwartl,    not    merely    was   the    outer    range   of  hills 
elaborately  fortified,  but  on  each  of  the  three  inner  hills 
there  were  placed  forts  armed  with  long-range  heavy 
pieces.     The  lighter  armament  was  disposed  in  a  line 
of  redoubts  laid   out  along  the  outer  footing  of  the 
three   hills,  and   designed   to   sweep   with   a   cross-fire 
the  gradual  upward  slope  from  the  valley.     This  slope 
was  left  bare,  denuded  of  every  vestige  of  cover,    and 
beyond  it  along  and  extending  over  the  whole  bottom 
of  the  valley,  flat  and  swampy,  were  placed  the  entangle- 
ments, carried  also  up  the  opposite  and  farther  slope. 
It  may  well  have  appeared  that  in  the  face  of  modern 
ordnance  such  a  place  was  impregnable,  and  when  for 
its  defene(>  there  was  i.iaintaineil  a  garrison  of  more 
than    .5,000    men,    picked    and    specially    trained,    the 
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(iCTinans  seemed  not  mijustined  in  helicvin-'  tliev 
<  ould  defy  every  assault.  \Vliat  with  their  cuncentrutcd 
heavy  medium,  and  hghtcr  guns,  and  machine-rruns, 
the  valley  should  be  impassable.  This  was  the  other 
side  of  German  Kultur. 

That  Kiao-Chau  had  been  selected  because  it  could 
readily  be  converted    into  a  first  class   fortress,  as  well 
as  a  naval  base  capable  of  almost  unlimited  extension— 
the  bay  of  Kiao-Chau  is  large  enough  and  deep  enough 
to  shelter  and  refit  a  great  fleet— does  not  admit  of 
doubt.     Nor  can  it  be  doubted  that  the  features  of  the 
place    had    beforehand    been    carefully    studied.     The 
quarrel    picked    with    the    Chinese    while    the   Germtin- 
Russian  agreement  yet  held— that  is  to  sav,  so  long  as 
the  agreement  suited   the   purposes  of  Germany— was 
deliberate,  and  had  this  acquisition  in  view,  Japan',  mean- 
while, had  no  choice  but  to  look  on  and  see  the  Chinese 
bullied.    But  it  is  sometimes  forgotten  bv  Europeans  that 
the  Empires  of  the  Far  East  are  immensely  old,  and  that 
there  exists  a  sense  of  time  and  of  its  revenges  little 
understood    by    those    whose    historv    and    traditions 
date  relatively  from  yesterday.     At 'the  beginning  of 
the    eighteenth    century    Prussia       -s    a    petty    state. 
Hurry  had  always  been  the  char         istic  of  its  rulers, 
and  a  mark  of  the  Prussian  ten.^^erai  lent.     The  tem- 
perament of  the  Far  East,  however,  is  before  everything 
patience.     The  Entente  concluded  between  Great  Britain 
and    France    detached    Russia    from    this    co-operation 
with  Germany  against  China  and  Japan.     Having  taken 
the  profit  of  it,  Germany  viewed  the  defeat  of  Russia 
111  the  Manchurian  War  with  complacencv,  if  not  with 
satisfaction.     The    British-Japanese    alliance    was    the 
finishing  touch.     From  that  time  Germany  in  the  Fai 
East  played  a  lone  hand. 

Time  certainly  brought  its  revenges,  and  rarely  more 
conspicuously  than  in  1914.  The  ultimatum  which  in 
the'  August  of  that  jear  the  Government  at  Berlin 
received  from  Tokio  was  word  for  word  the  mandate 
which  in  1895  the  German  Government  had  presented 
to  Japan.     The  only  changes  were  the  necessary  altera- 
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tlons  in  names.  The  poinpous  and  sarcastically  polite 
phraseolojjy  in  wliieli  Japan  had  been  advised  to 
evaeuate  Port  Arthur  now  hceame  the  terms  in  which 
the  (Jernian  G(;vernment  were  advised  to  remove  from 
Kiao-C'hau.  It  was  a  touch  of  comedy  rounded  off 
by  the  solemn  affability  with  which  the  Japanese 
Ambassador  at  Berlin  '•arried  the  document  over  to 
the  German  Foreign  Otiice,  and  there  delivered  it  into 
the  hands  of  von  Biilow.  Seven  days  were  given  for 
a  reply.  The  answer  of  the  (Jerman  Government  to 
this  clean  cut  was  that  there  was  no  reply.  On  August  23, 
the  seven  days'  interval  expired.  On  the  same  date, 
Japan  declared  war. 

In  the  meantime.  Admiral  Meyer- Waldeck,  the  German 
Governor  of  Kiao-Chau,  had  received  orders  to  hold 
out  as  long  as  possible.  He  had  not  only  ample  stocks 
of  munitions  and  stores,  but  he  had  been  liberally 
provided  with  land  mines,  and  besides  a  tuning  up  of 
the  forts,  a  stiffening  of  the  redoubts,  and  a  thickening 
of  the  entanglements,  the  valley  beyond  Tsing-Tau 
was  sown  with  mines  so  contrived  that  they  could  in 
part  be  exploded  by  attempts  to  interfere  with  the 
obstacles,  and  in  part  by  observation  from  the  defence 
works.  The  equipment  included  also  squadrons  of 
aeroplanes,  both  bombers  and  scouts.  Nothing  appa- 
rently had  been  overlooked,  and  almost  certainly  there 
was  at  Berlin  every  confidence  that  the  siege  of  Kiao- 
Chau,  even  shovdd  it  succeed,  would  last  during  many 
months,  and  involve  the  Japanese  in  huge  casualties. 
This  was  the  contemplated  revenge. 

Nothing,  apparently,  had  been  overlooked,  and  yet 
sight  had  been  lost  of  the  one  element  in  the  business 
which  mattered  most — the  skill,  subtlety  an  1  resource 
of  the  attack.  If  German  study  of  the  defence  had  been 
thorough,  Japanese  study  of  the  assault  had  been,  if 
anything,  more  searching.  There  was  not  a  detail  of 
the  defences  that  was  not  known  ;  not  a  store  of  any 
kind  that  had  not  been  sited  ;  not  a  dump  of  munitions 
which  was  not  marked  down  ;  not  a  trace  along  the 
works    which  had  Ixen  left  uncertain  ;    not  a  line   of 
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harbc.l  wire  that  lia.l  ii„t  Ihcu  nuippcl  ;    n..t  a  lan.l- 

mme   unl-catrd       K,„-   this   very   cixration   Japan   hm\ 

tramc-cl  a  special   Kxpclilionarv   (oips  of  'J3,()00  men 

J'roni  (..cncral  Kainio  in  ooininand  down  to  tho  junior 

omocrs   every  man  knew  his  work.      It  was  no  intention 

ot  the  Japanese  to  waste  men  in  massed  ;,  .units  on  these 

iortihcations.      That  was  n..t  seienee.     The  science  lav 

m  reducms  the  works  to  rubbish  heaps,   in  firine  the 

stores   and   oil   tanks,    in   tonehin^r   „ff  the   .lumps,    in 

causmg    the    land-nunes    to    explode    Ihemselves      The 

artillery  tor  this  purpose  was  j.art  of  the  outfit,  and  it. 

w;is  not  stmte.l.     The  pieces  ran-ed  up  to  naval  puns 

ol  a  eahbre  of  11  niches.     For  anvthinf,^  h.avier  reliance 

was  placed  on  the  warships,  Japanese  and  British,  which 

were   to  attack   m   enfilade   from   seaward.      Hut    more 

important  even  than  the  jjuns  were  the  jrunners.     They 

knew  what  to  hit,  and  they  could  be  depended  upon  to 

The  remaining  German  ships  bein«  bottled  up  by  the 
Allied  fleet  in  the  bay,  the  Expedition  landed  without 
opposition  Ihe  German  land  forces  kept  within  their 
advanced  lines.  Activities  bejjan  three  davs  after  the 
declaration  of  war. 

The  advanced  forces  of  the  Expedition  were  landed 
at  I.un^-Kow  on  the  north-western  shore  of  the  Shantung 
peninsula,  and  were  to  march  aerosss  country  south 
m  order  to  reach  Xiao-Chau  from  the  inland,  and  seize 
the  railway  from  that  place.  Forniallv  this  landing 
was  a  violation  of  Chinese  neutrality,  and  formally  the 
Chmese  protested,  but  face  having  been  saved  there 
It  ended.  The  main  body  of  the  Expedition  was 
put  astiore  at  Laoshan  bay.  sc.mc  thirty  miles  to  the 
north-east  of  Tsin<r-Tan.  This  part  of  the  force  included 
a  British  coMtinsent,  the  2nd  South  Wales  Horderers 
and  the  3(ith  Sikhs  under  the  command  <,f  Brigadier- 
General  V  A\ .  Barnardiston.  They  had  been  embarked 
in  three  transports  at  Tientsin,  and  escorted  by  II.M  S 
Triumph  and  destroyer  Us/c. 

Over    the    preliminaries    the   Japanese   displayed    no 
Haste.     Ihe  laying  out  of  a  base,  the  making  of  roads, 
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tlif  move  incut  utul  disposition  ol'  yims  and  supplies  is 
work  that  usually  irccivt-s  l)ut  scant,  record.  It  is  flic 
tedium  of  war,  not  its  f^lory  ;  but  it  is  the  foundation  of 
everything,  and  success  or  failure  depends  upon  whether 
it  be  well  or  ill  done.  In  this  instance,  it  was  w(il  done. 
The  conditions  were  adverse  and  niijfht  well  have 
appeared  disheartening.  The  autunui  rains  had  set 
in,  and  day  after  day  there  was  a  torrential  downpour, 
soakinp  everybody,  and  every  objeel.  Ilennbouts 
the  country  is  hilly,  its  surfaci'  a  clay  cul  up  by  deep 
ravines.  .Amid  the  rains  there  could  hardly  be  worse 
jjround,  and  the  state  of  it  chinned  by  a  nuiltitudc  f)f 
ni(  11,  jfuns,  wagons,  and  thousands  of  horses  and  mules, 
ran  readily  be  imajj;in<'d.  But  tlie  Japanese  took  the 
itmditions  with  philosophical  stoicism.  And  the  con- 
ditions, after  all,  ha«l  one  advanlaf,'c.  At  this  stage  the 
(Jermans  had  relied  upon  aeroplane  attack,  and  bomliinjj; 
activity.  The  rains  kept  them  off.  Severed  as  their 
communications  with  the  country  outside  now  were— 
for  the  mobile  force  from  Lung-Kow  had  seized  the 
Kiao-Chau  railway  station,  and  Japanese  posts  had  been 
firawn  all  nnind  the  beleaguered  position  to  the  north- 
the  Germans  must  have  wondered  what  was  really 
going  on  behind  the  curtain  of  mist. 

Three  weeks  thus  went  by.  On  the  sice  of  General 
Kainio,  however,  they  had  not  been  time  1  ist.  for  when 
the  weather  began  to  clear  towards  the  end  of  September 
he  was  ready  for  a  move.  He  pushed  inland  and  west- 
ward to  Chimo.  and  dis})osed  his  forces  for  attack  upon 
the  (Jcimun  outer  line.  The  ens. my  attempted  to  impede 
this  move  by  bombarding  thv"  Japanese  right  from  the 
remaining  warships  in  Kiao-Chau  bay,  but  the  enterprise 
and  daring  ol'  the  Japanese  airmen  in  bombing  the 
squadron  forced  it  to  retire,  Chimo  was  occupied  on 
September  2G.  On  September  29,  the  German  advanced 
positions,  extending  across  the  Tsing-Tau  tongue  of 
land  from  Kiao-Chau  bay  to  the  sea  were  to  have  been 
assaulted.  After  the  Japanese  artillery  preparation 
they  were  found  evacuated.  The  line  of  investment  was 
now    moved    forward    towards   the    main   defences   on 
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Prince  Jkinrich  Hill,  and  (.llurs  of  the  ..uU-r  devntions 
A  stifl  .'sistanrr  was  looked  lor  here.  Prince  Ileinrich 
II III.  a  crcscenl -shaped  lorniation,  is  nearly  1,L'0()  Ceet 
hijrh  and  the  niosf  elevated  point  of  the  re^ri,,,,.  un<l  as 
an  ohservation  post  it  eonunanded  not  onlv  the  vallev 
hut  the  Miner  hills  and  in  part  the  town  and  hav.  It 
lian  ly  seemed  probable  that  the  eneniv  would  let  this 
work  go  without  a  severe  strnjff^le. 

For  three  days  the  •lelenees'^were  hammered,  and  the 
shellmo  |(„„k1  the  weak  links.  The  works  an.l  obstruc- 
tions were  shot  to  rags,  and  it  was  more  than  the  defence 
could  sta.ul.  When  on  October  8  the  Japanese  storm- 
ms  parties,  herce  and  agile,  were  thrown  forword,  thev 
got  home  at  the  lirst  try.  The  siege  was  proceedinrr 
with  mathematical  precision.  In  twelve  rlavs  the 
besiegers  had.  move  by  move,  pushed  their  lines  forward 
tour  miles.  Now  having  Prince  Ileinrich  Hill  in  their 
possession  they  were  in  a  situation  tf.  attack  the  inner 
dclences  with  advantage. 

This  attack  was  to  form  the  clima.x  of  the  bonibard- 
ment,  antl  there  was  a  pause  in  preparation  for  it  The 
neoessarv  head  ol'  shell  accumulated,  the  guns  opened 
on  the  last  day  of  October.  \Vhether  as  an  effect  or 
as  a  spectacle  it  may  be  doubted  if  this  sustained  storm 
ol  lire  has  ever  been  surpassed.  The  three  humps 
covering  Ising-Tau  are:  right  Moltke  Hill  :  centre 
Bismarck  Hill  ;  left  litis  Hill,  and  thev  range  in  height 
Irom  approximately  270  to  TjOO  feet."  Each  appeared 
a  mass  of  powerful  works.  Under  the  eann()nade. 
supported  by  the  fire  of  the  ships,  the  forts  crumbled 
to  rums.  1  he  forts  on  Bismarck  Hill  were  tiist  silenced, 
and  though  the  others  yet  held  out.  their  repiv  was 
visibly  enteebled.  At  the  same  time,  the  bombardment 
with  .a  latal  accuracy,  searched  the  port  and  storehouses, 
and  the  glare  of  fire  rose  over  the  town.  Late  in  the 
day  the  oil-tanks  caught,  and  enormous  volumes  of 
smoke  floated  skyward,  like  an  eruption  of  a  volcano. 
VlV  /^'^fness  fell  a  red  glow  shot  through  the  base 
ot  the  black  fumes  ;  the  inner  hills  were  outlined  against 
the   leapmg   flames   beyond;     the   forts   were    burning. 
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Now  and  then  a  dump  wnif  up.  At  rapid  intervals 
the  delVnoes  and  tlic  intcrlyinj,'  valley  were  illuminated 
hy  fliffhts  of  star  shells.  Amid  this  the  roar  of  tl.o 
bombardment  went  eeasc  iessly  on,  poundinff  the  forts, 
crushing  the  redoubts,  pl<)U<;hinir  wide  jraps  in  the 
rntan>f|ements.  At  the  same  time,  the  assaultinir 
columns  were  moving  forward  to  their  allotted  positi<»ns. 
They  were  in  four  sections,  the  Hritish  eontingent  the 
right  centre.  I'lidcr  the  cover  <»f  the  guns  three  suc- 
cessive lines  were  to  be  taken  up.  The  first  was  occupied 
on  Novend)cr  1  ;  the  second,  a  jumping  off  position 
for  attack  upon  the  redoubts,  on  Ncivember  .')  ;  the  third, 
the  line  of  the  redoubts,  on  November  (i.  Five  of  these 
works  were  carried  almost  coincide  ntly.  The  British 
troops  assisted  in  the  attack  on  the  right. 

The  last  stage,  the  assault  on  the  hills,  was  reserved 
for  the  morrow.  In  the  night  Japanese  skirmishers 
had  gone  forward  and  dealt  with  the  obstacles  anil 
impediments.  The  main  body  of  the  troops  were  at 
dawn  waiting  in  the  ruins  aiul  trenches  for  the  last 
rush,  and  with  the  first  light  the  garrison  began  a  can- 
nonade with  light  guns,  varied  by  an  occassional  shot 
from  a  heavy  piece.  The  besieging  batteries  broke  out 
in  reply,  a  furious  intense  and  destructive  chorus. 
Then  suddenly  the  white  flag  went  up,  and  an  enemy 
deputation  came  forward  with  a  Hag  of  truce. 

Mayer-Weldeck  had  surrendered.  A  fortress  which 
had  been  expected  to  withstand  a  siege  of  at  least  six 
months  had  fallen  within  six  weeks.  It  had  been, 
however,  one  of  the  most  scientific  sieges  in  history. 
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